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| 
Win the January number of this Review, it will be ENLARGED from 160 
| pages to 200, and will contain more matter than any other Theological Quarterly 
_ | an this country. It will also appear in a new and attractive Cover, and will be 
| printed on fine paper, and in every particular mechanically made worthy of its 
' position and reputation. For the convenience of those who may begin with 
: the coming year we shall then commence a New Sertgs, and give the work the 
‘| shorter name of THE AMERICAN PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW. 
* We make this change for several reasons: Our position and prospects jus- 
. tify it. Thé interests of the Presbyterian Church, especially in view of Reunion, 
; demand that its periodicals should adapt themselves to its needs and its growth. 
While maintaining our past position in respect to the whole range of Theologi- 
cal and Philosophical Literature, we shall require more space to discuss what- 
ever pertains to the welfare and progress of Presbyterianism. This enlargement 
' will enable us also to reproduce many of th: best articles from the Englizh Reviews, 
| and frequent translations from the German and French periodicals, This will form 
' a distinct department, and will be printed in solid type, and will add much to 
the value of the Review. Changes will also be made in our Intelligence De- 
partment, giving it greater variety and fullness, and making it, in respect to this 
; feature, superior to any periodical of the day, European or American. No 
pains will be spared to give the Revrew the highest character, and to make it 
indispensable to Ministers, Professional Men, Theological Students and Intel- 
ligent Laymen. : 
} . No other Review has an abler corps of contributors. Among them, beside 
the editors and associate editors, are Drs. Skinner, M’Cosh, Shedd, Schaff, Wm. 
Adams, Prentiss, Stearnes, Gillett and Hatfield, with Profs. Hickok, Black- 
- burn, Bascom, Day, Jacobus, Tayler Lewis, and a large number of other emi- 
; | nentdivines and laymen, belonging to the various evangelical denominations. 
The Revrew is issued quarterly in New York and Philadelphia. 
Hitherto the price of the Review has not been increased, notwithstanding 


the cost of all books has fully doubled. But this proposed enlargement and im- 
proved style will necessitate a small advance in the price. The terms of sub- 
i} scription will hereafter be $4.00, but to those who pay in advance, $3.50. To 
| + Missionaries, Home and Foreign, Theological Students, and Young Men’s 
| Christian Associations, the price will be $3.00. Single numbers, $1.00. 
' Notwithstanding this slight advance in the price,we shall have to rely on the 
: good will and aid of the friends of Tue Pressyrertan Review to enlarge its hist 
‘| of subscribers, in order to meet the additional outlay. 
, :. The back volumes bound, and in numbers, for sale. 


‘ 


: Address J. M. SHERWOOD, 
, (Care Messrs. C. Seripner & Co.,) 854 Broadway, N. Y. 


‘ Liberal Offer. 
This invaluable Review will be sent for 1869 to any person, not now a 
subscriber, for Taree new susscripTions To Hours at Home with $9.00,— 
or the Review and Hours at Home for $6.00. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE. 

The announcement in our October number, that we proposed to 
ENLARGE THE PRESBYTERIAN Review and improve its mechanical ex- 
ecution—in obedience to what seemed to be the demand of the times 
—we are happy to say has been received with favor in every quarter. 
With the present number we begin the New Series, in its enlarged 
form, and believe we shall satisfy the expectations of our friends. Will 
not Pastors, and others in our churches interested in the cause of 
Christian Learning, give us their aid to extend the circulation of the 
Review? If each of our subscribers would aim to secure us one addi- 
tional name, it would enable us still more to improve the work, and 
help to extend its sphere of influence and usefulness. 
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Art. I.—DR. ASA BURTON'S THEOLOGICAL SYSTEM.* 
By LEONARD WirTHINGTON, D. D., Newbury, Mass. 

Tue object of this Article is to call the attention of the 
theological world to a most able, but we fear neglected, author, 
who is not dead but only sleepeth. We are coming to the 
grave of Lazarus ; we hope to witness a miracle. We trust 
the Redeemer is there; and, though some of the spectators 
may say he has been dead four days and by this time savors of 
oblivion, yet we are waiting for the voice, Lazarus, come forth! 
and the apparent death will be only a season of suspended 
animation. We believe, to have Asa Burton appreciated, he 
needs only be to real and known; and it would be the crown- 
ing act of a long life to bear some humble part in recalling his 
reputation and influence to their proper station. 

To the prevalence of any literary performance two things 
seem to be necessary: first, merit and originality; and, secondly, 
a power of appreciation in the cotemporaries of the author. 
The shepherd, in Virgil, who sang to the mountains and 
woods—studio inani—could only hear a perishing echo. It 
was Virgil himself that recorded the music and prolonged the 





* Essays on Some of the First Principles of Metaphysics, Ethics and Theology. 
By Asa Burton, D. D., Pastor of the Church of Christ in Thetford, Vermont. 
Portland : Printed at the Mirror Office. 1824. 
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song. If President Edwards had published his Treatise on 
the Will, at Stockbridge, among the admiring Indians, it 
must have feasted the book-worms and never instructed man- 
kind. How much does Socrates owe to his devoted disciples; 
and admiration has kept alive all the poetry of genius and the 
speculations of philosophy. It has sometimes been wondered 
at, how certain puffy-pretensious works, which have nothing 
but their levity to elevate them to notice, ever get a place 
in the world: such, for example, as the Koran, and still more, 
McPherson’s bombast about Ossian. The cause is obvious: 
there was somebody to admire these wretched performances, 
or, in the latter case, some eminent men, such as Dr, Blair, 
the poet Gray, and about all the literati of Scotland. Even 
to the most valuable and original works there must be appre- 
ciating minds which will not willingly let them die; and no 
tree, however fertile, can ever last and be cultivated, unless 
there be some eager hands to crop the fruit. 

There was another cause that perhaps obstructed Dr. Bur- 
ton’s influence: he placed himself under the shade of exalted 
merit, and attempted a task which the world supposed to be 
impossible. The leading metaphysicians of that day had so 
fully made up their minds that Edwards’ reasoning never could 
be answered, that it was altogether incapable of amendment 
or reply, they had very little curiosity to pursue the sub- 
ject any further. This was conceded by Edwards’ adversaries. 
It is said that he was told by one of his Arminian opponents: 
*‘Well, sir, you have irresistably proved what neither you nor 
your followers can believe.” Thus both parties were disposed 
to let the controversy rest and hear no more. 

Grant his terminology and Edwards was irresistible; but it 
still remained to inquire what a new terminology might do: 
and this task fell into a competent hand. 

Dr. Burton’s Essays were printed in 1824. But he had 
been long teaching his system by word of mouth ; he was ac- 
customed to take students in divinity, and the outlines of his 
plan had been long known. 

In presenting this intercepted and partially eclipsed system 
to our readers, we shall suppose ourselves to be asked five 
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questions: First, What is the System itself? Second, What 
was there in the prevailing speculations of the times that 
probably suggested it? Third, What is its value? Fourth, 
What are its imperfections? and finally, Is it worth reviving, 
and having the attention of the religious world called to re- 
survey it ? 

I. What is the system? It can hardly be called an orig- 
inal. The author was more of a thinker than a reader, and, 
like our first parent, he begot a son in his own likeness. A 
perfect invention in theology is not to be expected or desired. 
An honest theologian must always be restrained by his rév- 
erence for the Bible, and by his sympathy with some school 
in which he has been educated and formed. Dr. Burton’s first 
purpose seems to be to tender us a system of psychology ; 
which science he deems to be an important handmaid to re- 
ligion. Religion is addressed to man, and it comes from God, 
the Maker of man, and therefore a correct view of human 
nature is essential to the explaining and understanding of re- 
ligion: 

“ As every science is founded on what may be justly termed first principles, so 
this is especially true with respect to the science of theology. And no per- 
son can be considered as understanding systematically any science, if he is un- 
acquainted with its first principles. And whosoever will examine the subject 
carefully and candidly, will find that intelligent existence contains the first princi- 
ples of divinity. It is generally granted, that if a person does not understand the 
subjects of moral agency and liberty, there are many other subjects connected with 
these of which he can not have a consistent view,and which he can not satisfac- 
torily explain. Of course he is not a systematic or good divine. But a knowl- 
edge of moral agency and liberty involves a knowledge of the principles and 
operations of the mind. Hence these principles and operations are the founda- 
tion of divinity. Without a knowledge of these, a person is not acquainted with 
the foundation on which divinity, considered as a superstructure, rests. This 


shows the importance of a thorough acquaintance with the first principles, and 
the operations of the mind.” Introduction, p. 4. 


In this he is supported by President Edwards : 


‘As religion is the great business for which we are created and on which our 
happiness depends ; and as religion consists in intercourse between ourselves 
and our Maker; and so has its foundation in God’s nature and ours, and in the 
relation that God and we stand in to each other: therefore a true knowledge of 
both must be needful in order to true religion. But the knowledge of our- 
selves consists chiefly in right apprehension concerning those two chief facul- 
ties of our nature, the.,wnderstanding and the will. Both are very important; yet 
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the science of the latter must be confessed to be of greatest moment; insomuch 
as all virtue and religion have their seat more immediately in the will, consist- 
ing more especially in right acts and habits of this faculty.”—Edwards on the 
Will. Preface, page 4. 


Religion, being addressed to man and aiming to rectify his 
opinions and to purify his heart, must correspond to human 
nature, and must be better understood by understanding of 
human nature the laws. 

He begins, then, his theology by a system of psychology, and 
he divides the soul into three departments or faculties : first, 
the intellectual powers or mind ; then the heart, or the seat 
of the affections ; and finally, the will, or those conclusions or 
determinations from which we act. These departments differ 
in kind, and though united in one person are totally distinct. 
They are in partnership, but they never invade each other’s 
bounds. The intellect has no feeling, no pleasure or pain, no 
morality ; in itself, no sensation of happiness or misery; it 
merely holds the scale into which the sensations cast the 
weights, while the mind keeps a register of the balance. The 
will is the mere servant of the feelings; it is a mere mental 
cog-wheel, turned by a stronger power, less visible in the act, 
but always preceding and governing it. The question whe- 
ther the will is free, is an idle one. It has no meaning, and is 
always abandoned when the terms are understood. Man is as 
free as he can be, but the will has no freedom. It always 
acts in sequence to a previous power. What higher freedom 
for himself can a man demand than to do as he pleases? It 
would surely be esteemed the deepest calamity not to be able 
to do this. And how can a power have less freedom than 
always to obey a previous power ? Therefore it is no para- 
dox to say that the person is as free as he can be and the will 
itself is as much in bondage as it can be; and both these 
truths constitute the privilege and dignity of a responsible 
agent. But let us hear the author himself. 

“The will is only an executive faculty. It is no more than a servant to the 
heart, to execute its pleasure. The will is no primary principle of action ; its 
office is to obey the commands of the heart. Accordingly, for all the good 


or evil produced by the will, the heart only is praise or blame-worthy; or 
every moral agent is to be blamed or praised on account of the good or evil 
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heart in him.” “This, then, is in man the primary and original cause of all 
his actions and motions, the source from which they all proceed. The heart 
constitutes human agency and efficiency. This is only the primary, active, ope- 
rative cause belonging to his nature. The will, it is granted, operates and acts. 
But it is not a primary principle of action. Its operations and acts are effects 
produced by the heart. This brings more clearly into view what I aimed to 
prove in the preceding essay, a generic difference between the heart and the 
will. The actions of the will do not proceed from any activity in itself. They 
are the effects of a prior cause which is in the heart. The heart, then, is an 
active principle ; the will is not, any more than a ball when in motion. Like 
the ball it is put in motion, or derives its activity from the heart, the preced- 
ing cause. This is true, if a being incapable of feeling would be inactive. For 
if men did not feel, the will would never act. Hence feelings are antecedent to 
volitions and the cause of them. This shows that the heart and will are dis- 
tinct faculties ; so different, that one is an active principle and the other is 
not.” 3 

The author’s analysis of our mental powers, in_ brief, 
seems to be this: the intellect, the heart and the will, The 
first and the last have no moral character whatever. All our 
actions and responsibilities concentre in the heart and flow 
from it. The understanding has no feeling ; the will has no 
power. These three faculties are as distinctly separated as 
any three adjacent islands in the Micronesian Sea. Though 
united in one personal consciousness, they are separated in 
every action. The origin of all our feelings is the taste. Such 
is the constitution of the human soul, such is the net-work 
of our interior sensibilities, that various things in the objec- 
tive world awaken our desires and aversions. Ina bed of roses, 
while we loved the plants, we should fly from a rattlesnake. 
We are charmed with beauty, we fly from deformity. The 
passions and affections are generated between this inner taste 
and its outward conformities. Of these passions or affections, 
er desires, some are strong and some are weak. The strong 
overcome the weaker and rule the will ; or, more precisely, the 
strongest desire always rules. The understanding itself, when 
most predominant, has, strictly speaking, no feeling, no con- 
science, no power over the will; it merely takes the vote and 
declares the decision. When a man supremely loves virtue, 
he is virtuous; when he loves vice more than virtue, he is 
and must be vicious. The whole man is like a boat going 
down the rapids; though the rower may dip his oars into the 
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water and guide in a degree its direction, yet the impetuous 
current sweeps it along, and the last agent is a minimum in 
the powers of nature. 

To prove this system the author appeals to consciousness 
and the assumptions and declarations of the Bible. It is the 
heart of man that is desperately wicked. It is the carnal 
mind that is enmity against God. It is the spiritual mind 
which is life and peace. He might, perhaps, have pursued 
his argument still further, he might have extended his rea- 
soning to those probabilities which cast their subordinate 
weights into the same scale. He might have alleged the new 
light which his analysis throws on the doctrines of Luther and 
Calvin ; on the system of the Puritans and all the ancient 
Calvinists, who taught the bondage of the will: and he might 
have shown how it abates the paradox to show what the 
nature of that bondage is. The will is bound simply because it 
has nothing to do in the sphere of freedom. There is no place 
for it, and it is impossible to give any meaning to the freedom 
of the will, in Dr. Burton’s technology. You might as well 
ask whether your great toe-nail has the power of walking. If 
Coleridge had brought his objection, that Edwards by intro- 
ducing necessity annihilated the will, our author would have 
answered him: “ To be sure, he annihilates it for every pur- 
pose which his opponents supposed it to exist, for they neither 
understood its nature or place. President Edwards’ mind 
was a little confused on this point. I annihilate it only in 
@ region where it can have nothing to do. The will is a sub- 
ordinate power and it must be subordinate in order to make 
the man free.” 

Dr. Burton might have said further: ‘‘ My system has the 
advantage of harmonizing the views of writers in the most 
distant departments of literature. I have often been chagrined 
to find the metaphysicians and the poets at such discord. It 
would be possible, I think, to write a volume on the views 
which Homer, the old epic poet, took of the freedom of the 
will, for, though he never states a mental system, he every- 
where implies one. Let us take the twenty-second Book of 
the Iliad, where Hector, the Trojans driven into the city, 
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resolves to meet the dreadful Achilles without the walls. He 
has a presentiment that he shall be conquered, but he nerves 
himself up for the conflict, and his will is as decided as honor 
and pride and the reproaches of the dames and damsels of 
Troy can make it. He puts his foot down and seems as 
firm as fate. His father comes and entreats him to enter the 
city, and his mother is still more pathetic. His wife and be- 
loved son are within the walls. But still he is firm; but as 
Achilles approaches, the first flash of his armor shoots light- 
ning through his heart— 
appt 68 yadnos élapmero éinedos avyh 
: Iliad, Lib. XXII, line 133. 
and he runs like a coward, thrice fugitive around the walls of 
Troy. Here is no time for deliberation ; the terror leaps 
through the will as a circus rider through a hoop, and the 
hero is running before he is aware of it. Indeed fear is a ter- 
rible passion for free-agency. What is free-agency in an earth- 
quake ? What is it to the feeble woman and the trembling 
child? It is very true that the poet has made the suffering 
Prometheus say : 
‘Ex@v éx@v huaptov, ovx apyvnoopat, 
Ontos O' apny av. 
lines 265, 266. 
but he has given us in the scene a picture both of his sin 
and his astonishing endurance under suffering ; his indomita- 
ble pride; every word he speaks while nailed to the rock, 
the vulture tearing his liver, is an argument in favor of my 
theory, that the will is nothing without the passion that 
supports it, and the strongest passion rules the will. The 
wretched Medea, in Ovid, expressly declares that she is an un- 
willing victim to her own desires : 


“Si possem, sanior essem ; 
Sed trahit invitam nova vis: aliud cupido 
Mens aliud suadet.’’—Ovip, Medamorph. Lib, VII. lines 18, 19, 20. 


So, in Terence, the unhappy youth condemns his own in- 
consistency and feels that his will is feeble in proportion as 
his passions are strong ; he hears his servant’s description of 
himself and assents to every word of it: 
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“Egone illam? que illum? que me? que non? sine modo: 
Mori me malim: sentiet qui vir siem, 
Hee verba mehercle und falsa lacrumla, 
Quam, oculos terendo miseré, vix vi expresserit, 
Restinguet: and te ultro accusabis, and ei dabis 
Ultro supplicium. Px. 6 indignum facinus ?’’* 
See Terence, Eunuch, Act i, Scene 1. 


In short, look round the world, consult your own experi- 
ences, exercise the closest observation of mankind, read his- 
tory, study poetry, read the metaphysicians and the popular 
writers that picture human nature, and see if you can find 
one instance of a man that ever made a decision contrary to 
the reigning passion of his own mind. It is true, when the 
desire ripens into a decision and leads to action, the crime 
appears greater as more manifest ; but even then the will is 
used chiefly as a witness to the strength and perseverance of 
the malignant passion. And here we may harmonize what is 
said by Blackstone: ‘A design to transgress is not so flagrant 
am enormity, as the actual completion of that design. For 
evil, the nearer we approach it, is the more disagreeable and 
shocking ; so that it requires more obstinacy in wickedness 
to perpetrate an unlawful action, than barely to entertain the 
thought of it.” Blackstone’s Commentaries, Vol. iv, page 15. 

Why is it so? Solely because perseverance indicates the 
strength of the passion, and the will is only adduced as an 
indication of its persistency. 

So natural is our author’s theory that it occurred to Calvin. 
See Lib. IIT, chap. 24, sec. 14: Contentus est tamen illa ratione 
quod insipida sit hominibus Det gratia, donec Spiritus sanc- 
tus saporem afferat. John vi, 45. 

Some have objected to the word taste occupying such an im- 
portant place in our author’s system, not only because it is too 
general, but because it is a metaphor; and we recollect that 





* The cases in which some god or goddess poured an overpowering passion in- 
to the heart, producing an invincible delusion, as when Venus compelled the 
wretched Phaedra to fall in love with Hippolytus, her son-in-law, or such violent 
furor as Virgil describes, III Georgics, 243-245, Amor omnibus idem, have not 
been collected, as we have no wish to overload our article with quotations. 
Such persons, when impelled to crime by some overwhelming passion. were, ac- 
cording to Adam Smith. pivcular but not quilty. It was an exemplification of 
the poeticfate to which the Grecian tragedies owe a great part of their distress. 
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Dr. Woods, of Andover, in a comment on this system to his 
class in the Seminary, more than half a century ago, made much 
use of this term, i. e. taste, in adjusting the speculations of Dr. 
Burton to the current orthodoxy of the day: he was rather 
inclined to reduce the whole difference to a metaphor ill under- 
stood—that is, it had the show of an innovation without the 
substance. But we could not agree to his remarks then; and 
half a century of reflection has only increased our dissent. 
The word taste, in this scheme, is by no means a metaphor; it 
had, as almost all our mental terminology has, a metaphorical 
origin ; but it passes by use into a most definite and literal 
meaning. The Psalmist had it in view when he said: ‘O, 
taste and see that the Lord is good:” Psalm xxxiv, 8. Our Sav- 
iour had it in view when he said: ‘‘Blessed are they who hun- 
ger and thirst after righteousness, for they shall be filled.” 
Some other great men have entertained a similar deception. 
Dugald Stuart, in one of his Essays, objects to the use of the 
word beauty, used by Shaftesbury, Hutcheson and Akenside, as 
the foundation of their morals; but surely, if there were no 
other objestion to their reasonings but this fundamental meta- 
phor, they might defy the assaults of time and of enemies. 
Just discard the word beauty, and where will you find another 
as a substitute? If love is the fulfilling of the law, there 
must be some cause of love; and what is it but moral beauty ? 
If a metaphor suggests the needed word, it is no objection. 
The whole philosophy of Plato and Cicero (indeed of most of 
the‘ancients) derives all the streams from this fountain. Read 
chapter xiii of 1 Corinthians and tell us what it can mean, 
without presupposing moral beauty, the only source of moral 
love. Xenophon was delighted with Socrates, because xai 
tous axovorvtas éxi naronayaSiav ayew, Mem. L.1, 66, he 
led his desciples to moral beauty itself. In Addison’s papers 
on the Pleasures of the Imagination (the very foundation of 
Akenside’s poem), and in Burke’s Inquiry into the Sublime 
and Beautiful, there is no obscurity in the philosophy because 
it begins with what they allow to be originally a metaphor. 
The word taste may be made as precise and definite in morals 
and religion as it is in literature. 
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In the Bible, Moses prays, I beseech thee show me thy glory ; 
and he meant by the word “glory” precisely what Plato was 
feeling after when he exhorts us to ascend from beauty in 
stars, streams, flowers and characters, to the boundless ocean of 
beauty, which sparkles only in the ideal world. Symposium, 
xxix, p. 211. 

Dr. Burton was a bold thinker, though his boldness was 
tempered with that reverence which becomes a wise theologian. 
The two qualities were happily blended in his mind, like the 
tardiness and spegd in the morning light. He was not afraid 
to declare his opinion on the most critical points. Thus man, 
in his system, though he has a full power to execute his reign- 
ing affection, has no power to alter it. He introduces an in- 
vincible necessity into human actions; yet a necessity of a 
very peculiar kind. The will has no power over the ruling 
passion, and the ruling passion must govern the conduct. 

We would tender the question to our careful readers, whe- 
ther the Pelagian distinction of a necessity “in sensu com- 
posito,” and ‘* sensu diviso,” does not lose its value in theo- 
logical controversy from the reasoning of this system? We 
hardly dare to determine ourselves. But his boldest senti- 
ment is where he agrees with the Epicureans and frees their 
system from the charge of selfishness by his modifications. 
It has always seemed to us, in reading the discussion between 
Torquatus and his opponents in Cicero’s first book, De Fini- 
bus, that the issue is very unfairly stated, and our sympathy 
has always leaned to the Epicurean side. The Epicureans 
said that virtue becomes an airy name, if it does not produce 
pleasure ; and they insisted that Stoics were deceived by the 
splendor of the name, when they said that virtue was the 
chief good and made it its own reward. Now it has always 
seemed to us that benevolence could have no. way of showing 
its own nature if it could not impart happiness. It would 
be a musician with no instrument to play on; no strings to 
sound its melody ; no object toaim at, and no good to do. For 
let us suppose that God himself was governing a universe of 
intellects without one sensation, incapable of happiness or 
misery. Where would be His moral government ? And where 
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his power? The meanest worm that crawls at his footstool 
might defy his criminations. He could reward no one; he 
could punish no one ; and it does not follow, because virtue 
to exist must have power over the sensations, that the system 
that teaches it must necessarily be selfish. For whose happi- 
ness does the good man design, his own or another’s ?_ A good 
man has the design and longs for the power to make others 
happy, and if no such work were to be done, virtue would be 
an empty name. Thus, as the fragrant pond lily grows up 
in the black water from the blacker mud beneath it, and scents 
the air and its breathers with its fragrance, so the purest vir- 
tue may grow up from our sensual natures, and no one can 
think as a sage who does not feel asa man. But let us hear 
Dr. Burton :* 


“Some have supposed and professed to believe, that holiness is an absolute 
good, and of course the highest good of the universe. If it be an absolute 
good, it is the highest good. And as this position is believed by many, it is 
necessary to say something to evince that it is an error. 

“TI will suppose a society of beings, each of whom is perfectly holy ; yet hap- 
piness is a feeling they have never experieuced, and never will. Is their holi- 
ness any benefit to them? If they were divested of holiness, in case pain were 
not to be the consequence, would their condition be rendered worse? No; for 
their condition is precisely the same. For, whether they are holy or not holy, 
they have existence without feeling either pleasure or pain. Some may say 
this is not a supposable case, because holiness and happiness are distinct 
things. As they are not the same, but objects of separate distinct considera- 
tion, we may suppose one to exist without the other. Furthermore, holiness 
and happiness are not inseparably connected. Perfectly holy beings may 
suffer pain, as was in fact the case with our Saviour, who was perfectly holy. 
The above supposition is, therefore, admissible, and clearly shows that holiness 
in the universe without happiness, would never be esteemed as a valuable pro- 
perty or benefit. And this makes it evident that holiness is not an absolute 
good. 

“ Again, suppose a moral agent to continue in existence without experiencing 
any pleasure or pain, yet capable of improvements in many branches of science. 
I ask, could he ever have any idea of good and evil? Could you communicate 
to him an idea of pain or pleasure? No: if he were born blind you could as 
easily give him an idea of light and colors. To have an idea of pleasure and 
pain, a person must be the subject of them. And without an idea of pleasure 
and pain, the words good and evil would be perfectly unintelligible to him. You 
might tell him that holiness is a good, and sin an evil, but he would not appre- 





* It must be confessed that the Epicurean system was selfish ; it omits the 
distinction which Burton here makes. 
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hend the meaning of the terms good and evil. This I think every one must 
grant. This proves that holiness is not an absolute, but a relative good. In- 
deed, without happiness, why not as well to be without holiness, as to have it ; 
to be stones as men? Of what value is a universe, however holy, if there be 
no happiness? But I need not spend time in showing that holiness is not an 
absolute good. This is so evident that every one must be convinced of it, who 
is not under an undue bias in favor of some beloved system. 

“From what has been said, it is evident that happiness is an absolute good, 
and the only absolute good ; and that the highest possible sum of happiness is 
the greatest good of the universe.” Burton's Essays, pp. 148, 149. 


The design of this article is not to give a full view of Dr. 
Burton’s system. We hope our readers will carefully read 
the work, and learn his sentiments from his own simple and 
perspicuous pages. We have not given even a full outline ; 
we confess we have written as if we were confident our readers 
would peruse his book, and from our article have the sagac- 
ity, which the naturalist exercises on the fossil skeleton, to 
restore the lost limbs which have perished by time. 

We would simply say, that his scheme is a return to the 
old theology of the Puritans, somewhat modified by his pe- 
culiar psychology. 


But, II, Let us inquire what probably suggested his sys- 
tem. It was no doubt the turn that theological speculation 
was taking in his day among his contemporaries ; for, though 
he never once mentions the names of Edwards, Hopkins, 
West, Crane or Spring ; and never assumes the least port of 
a controversialist, it is evident he intended to ascend to some 
fundamental principles, which by obvious deduction should 
sweep away all the errors, then impeding the progress of 
religious knowledge. No doubt the maxim occurred to him, 
in order to know God, we must know man ; for man was made 
in the image of God, and is the best revelation of his wisdom 
presented to our tangible notice. Now the tendency of his day 
was to excessive analysis. Theologians were always cutting up, 
splitting hairs ; they dissected the carcass of human nature 
until we lost sight of its first form. Everything in the ma- 
terial and moral world first meets us as a whole ; a house, an 
apple, a tree, an affection, a thought, a virtue, orasin. But 
it is very vulgar to stop at wholes. Any fool can do that. 
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The first names are given to wholes ; and perhaps there are 
no clearer words in all languages. Art and science proceed 
to dissecting. To have the least pretensions to lettered sa- 
gacity, we must penetrate beyond the surface. Now we have 
not a word to say against analytic skill, provided that in seek- 
ing the absolute it pauses at the intelligible. In Dr. Burton’s 
day there was a great disposition to refine on our conceptions 
and to split them up, until every moral conclusion seemed 
valuable just in proportion as it retired from common sense. 
Dr. Emmons embraced the exercise scheme: that is, that the 
soul was a chain of exercises. He seemed to agree with Hume, 
that experience was the only source of our knowledge; and that 
the soul was a succession of impressions ; the continuity of its 
existence was lost in its incidental operations. The mind was 
a suspended chain ; each link held to one above it, but united 
only by adjacency and affinity ; and every exercise was com- 
pletely holy or completely sinful, and man derived his com- 
pound character from vibrating between the one and the other. 
Sands made the mounthtins; rain-drops the ocean. All tended 
to the incidental ; nothing seemed to reveal the permanent. 
The will itself was known by its separate choices, and any 
permanent passion to move the will was ignored. The will 
was the responsible power; there all merit and culpability con- 
centred. The will was such an important power that it must 
be free. Dr. Emmons taught that a sinner had “as much 
power to repent as to eat his breakfast ;” one of the very ex- 
pressions which he used. Dr. Spring, of Newburyport, in his 
Disquisition, gives two explanations of what be intends by 
natural power; one of them is as follows: “ For natural ina- 
bility consists in being unable to do a thing when we can not 
do it if we will, because of some impeding defect or obstacle 
that is extrinsic to the will.” This is, indeed, rather an 
account of inability than of power ; but according to it, nat- 
ural power must be ability to do a thing if we will. Dr. 
Crane says: ‘‘All the invitations of the gospel evidently sup- 
pose that sinners can, if they will, obey all the divine com- 
mands.” Again, speaking of sinners, he says: ‘“They are nat- 
urally as able to make themselves new hearts as they are to 
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perform any service.” Dr. Emmons says, in his second ser- 
mon on Eph. ii, 12, 13: “They are as able to work out their 
own salvation as to perform the common actions of life.” 
These similitudes of Scripture plainly suppose that every sin- 
ner is able to embrace the gospel as a thirsty man is to drink 
water, or a hungry man is to eat the most delicious food. 
While these good men were thus reeling off these bold para- 
doxies, one wishes to ask them these two questions: ‘‘Vener- 
able instructors: Do you suppose that any impenitent sinner, 
since the days of Adam, ever did this great deed? And, did 
you do it yourselves when you first embraced the gospel ?” 
And then one wants to point them to a passage in Calvin’s 
Institutes, Lib. II, chap. 7, sec. 5: “ Impossibile appello quod 
nec fecit unquam ne in posterum sit, Dei ordinatione ac de- 
cretoimpedetur. Si ab ultima memoria repetamus, neminem 
sanctorum extitise dico qui corpore mortis circumdatus ad eum 
dilectionis scopum pertigerit ut ex tota corde, ex tota mente, 
ex tota anima, ex tota potentia Deum amaret ; neminem rur- 
sum qui non concupiscentia laborarit.” ‘I call that impos- 
sible which never was done, and never will be done, and is 
hindered by the very ordinance of God; and again I say, if we 
go back to the earliest record, there never was a saint, who had 
perfect charity, and was not tainted by concupiscence.” Cer- 
tainly, the stern old Reformer had some reason for his lan- 
guage. And which is a common assembly most likely to 
pervert, the new or the old terminology? ‘No man can 
come to me except the Father which hath sent me draw him!” 
And yet, with all this almightiness imputed to the human 
will, by a strange contradiction, there was a wonderful ten- 
dency to a certain sublime pantheism. God was the only 
agent in the universe; he hardens Pharaoh’s heart by a 
positive, irrepressible act ; he governs the heart of every sin- 
ner in all his moral and physical actions. There was a ten- 
dency to regard the physical creation, with all its hosts of 
rivers, seas and stars, as but a development of God. There 
was a kind of pious Spinozism widely prevalent; and we re- 
member distinctly an address of Dr. Samuel Spring, at An- 
dover, in which he told the students that it was true, in an 
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important sense, that they could see nothing around but God 
made visible ; in the shining sun and rolling ocean; in the 
blooming flowers and twinkling stars. Such, too, were the 
views of Dr. Emmons; though it must be confessed that there 
was this difference between Spinoza and the New England 
divines, that while he endeavored to pull God down to Nature, 
they attempted to draw Nature up to God. There was an air 
of piety and devotion in their reasoning, while his was only 
reckless speculation ; but they were equally bold and equally 
distant from common sense. A little before this time Bishop 
Berkeley had visited New England; a man who had “every 
virtue under heaven,” and who also knew how to prove the 
impossible by the most invincible arguments. It is within 
the knowledge of the writer of this article that many of the 
disciples of the Hopkinsian school were converts to Berkeley’s 
Principles of Human Knowledge ; and all of them had read 
his book. Some of them said that no one could confute the 
ideal system. We always felt inclined to meet them with a 
quotation from Cicero, De Finibus, Lib. IV, sec. 19: ‘Sed ita 
falsa sunt ea, que consequntur ut illa, é@ quibus hec nata 
sunt, vera esse non passunt.” ‘* The conclusion is so absurd 
that the premises can not be true.” 

In a word, Dr. Burton’s design seems to have been to con- 
tend without antagonism, and conquer without signalizing his 
victory in a triumphal procession. He calls no names ; he 
never assumes the attitude of a polemic gladiator. He silently 
supplies what is deficient, corrects what is erroneous, and 
secks only to establish what he conceives to be true. He asks 
not who the company is; he simply opens the window shutter 
and lets in the light. 


But, III, we may ask, What is the value of his system ? 
The value of a system of course depends upon its truth. But 
we claim more for this system than its truth ; it stopped some 
bad tendencies ; it corrected some specious errors; and it is 
calculated to awaken reflection and stir up thought. These 
Essays are very suggestive ; and when they verge to error, they 
lead us to reply and instruct us how to confute. We will not 
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claira for this very original author that he is infallible and is 
always right. He had one bad maxim, and that is, that truth 
is best found by solitary meditation. He rather discouraged 
reading, and frequently remarked that most students read too 
much and reflected too little. It is very true that great readers 
may be very superficial thinkers ; but the human mind was 
made, like the pebbles on the shore, to be polished by per- 
petual friction. One, we think, can discern in President Ed- 
wards’ works, sentences, nay, whole paragraphs, which a sin- 
gle question from a coéqual, whom he respected, would have 
induced him to modify or expunge. ‘The Apostles them- 
selves met in council ; Paul went up to Jerusalem after three 
years to see Peter—‘orophoat [létpov—to confer with Peter ; 
and fourteen years afterwards he went up again to Jerusalem 
with Barnabas, ‘lest by any means I should run or had run 
in vain :’ Gal. ii, 2. In most of his Epistles, it is Paul and 
Sosthenes our brother: 1 Cor. ; Paul and Timothy our bro- 
ther: 2 Cor.; Paul and Timotheus the servants of Jesus 
Christ: Philippians; Paul and Timothens: Colossians ; 
Paul and Silvanus and Timotheus: 1 and 2 Thessalonians. 
It is very evident that the two of the Gospels were written 
conjointly, Mark and Luke.* Luther and Calvin were in con- 
cert with the teachers of their respective seminaries. The 
literati, in Queen Ann’s day, and in Paris in the days of 
Louis XIV, were eminently social. In Mr. Addison’s opin- 
ion, ‘ the greatest wits that ever were produced in one age, 
lived together in so good an understanding and celebrated each 
other with so much generosity, that each of them receives an 
additional lustre from his contemporaries, and is more famous 
for having lived with men of so extraordinary a genius than 
if he had been himself the sole wonder of the age.’”—Spectator, 
No. 253. 

This system is certainly better than the one it was intended 
to displace; it shows by contrast its excellence: and our 
readers will recollect how often the Scriptures adopts this 
principle by placing the lustre of the gospel in comparison 
with the absurdity or deformity it was intended to remove. 


* I do not forget inspiration. But the argument is a fortiori ; if such care was 
necessary to inspired Apostles, how much more to us! 
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Thus the worship of our God as opposed to idolatry ; the em- 
blematical sacrifices in place of the un:aeaning ones, whose 
end was ultimate ; justification by faith as opposed to ritual- 
ism ; regeneration, as opposed to polished selfishness ; and 
the Redeemer’s conquest of the world as different from that 
of Alexander or Cesar. What is the chaff to the wheat? It 
is not pretended that any clashing systems of Christianity dif- 
fer so much as revelation differs from heathenism. But all 
truth is seen more clearly, when it outshines an error ; just 
as a heap of wheat appears more precious when the winnow- 
ing wind has blown a heap of chaff by its side or beyond it. 

Dr. Burton’s plan is very simple ; his language is perspicu- 
ous ; his Scripture quotations are pertinent: and the whole 
impression is that of a powerful man in earnest. His termin- 
ology is generally well chosen, though on some minor points 
it might be mended; and his discriminations, though often 
acute, never lead to a subtilty, which involves the common 
reader in metaphysical darkness. 

But his great excellence is that he places human nature in 
such perfect correspondeace with the gospel. Man meets the 
gospel; the gospel meets man. Man is governed by his affec- 
tions ; and all the doctrines of the gospel are addressed to 
that very source. Man’s ruling affections are his desires and 
aversions, and revelation is ever calling them forth. Sin ; its 
deformity ; its pleasure always turning into pain; its rose- 
leaves dropping and leaving the naked thorns behind ; a tran- 
sient life ; a wasting body and a certain death; an eternal 
hell with its dreadful society and its bitter reflections! On the 
other hand, an immortal soul with all its capacities ; a Heaven 
of purity and rest; a dying Saviour making atonement for 
our sins and redeeming us from everlasting ruin ; the fall of 
man and his glorious.exaltation ; what objects do these and 
a thousand other similar truths present to teach and purify the 
heart! Our strongest desires and strongest aversions codpe- 
rate together to lead us in the path of duty and seal our sal- 
vation. Take repentance as an exemplification. What a 
wise thing it was in God to appoint this mortifying act toa 
world of sinners as the first duty! Indeed it was the only 

2 
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duty they could perform, and it paved the way for all others. 
It restores the soul to that sensibility which gives all the 
truths of the gospel their inward effect. It combines our hopes 
and fears, our desires and aversions, our joys and our sorrows, 
in one cobperation. We hate sin; we love God. It gives the 
right taste (to use this author’s favorite word) for relishing 
the whole gospel. O, how overwhelming does the cross appear 
when surveyed through penitent tears! So lost and so re- 
covered; such despair leading to such hope! Eternal corrup- 
tion (as it seemed to be) exchanged for eternal purity! These 
tender affections give full meaning to the gospel. It is all-glori- 
ous. Such a discovery reminds one of the sun rising on one of 
those valleys in the Arabian tales, strewed over by diamonds, 
which receive its light to reflect back its glory. 

Some of the reasoning of this school was irresistible ; at least 
too strong for any logic of ours to answer. Though Dr. Bur- 
ton is rather favorable to solitary thinking and individual ex- 
ertion, he was not altogether without associates ; and it was 
always understood that Judge Niles,* of Fairlee, an adjunct 
parish to Dr. Burton’s, was an adviser and partner with him 
in concocting his system; and neither of them had much sym- 
pathy with the modern sentiment, that duty is measured by 
ability. J can, therefore I ought, was a maxim which had a 
very limited authority with them. Judge Niles, in a ‘Letter 
toa Friend, published at Windsor, Vt., 1809, says : 

“The friends of God are under no obligation to grant to impenitent sinners, 
that in order to be worthy of blame for their opposition to God, they must be 
acknowledged to have the same power to renew themselves, which they have 
to perform the common actions of life. 

“The reason why we are not condemned for having omitted a commanded 
external action, seems to be this. All such actions and omissions are, prima 
facie, evidence of a disobedient spirit, because they are supposed to flow spon- 
taneously from the heart; so that, unless some evidence to the contrary appear, 
they are to be regarded as interpreters of the heart. But if it appear that they 
do not flow spontaneously from the heart, they can not be regarded as correct 
interpreters. The heart, then, only shows itself through external actions and 
omissions, when they are directed by the will. Therefore, no bodily action is 
imputable to me if it did not take place in obedience to my will. The same is 





* Rev. Nathaniel Niles, a preacher, judge, and member of Congress. Judge 
Niles left a work on Psychology in Ms., which is now deposited in the library 
of Princeton College. 
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true of all those operations of the mind which take place in consequence of 
having been ordered by the will. The heart can not immediately, without an 
express, imperative act of willing, produce any of these. So that in all such 
cases, if the will do not direct, the consequences are not to be imputed. There 
are, however, many exercises of the heart, such as love, hatred, hope and fear, 
which spring immediately from the heart, without any interposition of the will. 
Even those who call love a volition, will not say that it is produced, like motion 
in my hand, by a preceding imperative volition. These affections flowing as 
they do, spontaneously and immediately from the heart, are, when known, fair 
expositions of it. Whatever else be supposed, the language of these, respecte 
ing the heart, is conclusive. Hence, there is no such occasion for our having this 
power over our affections of heart, as there is that we should have it over our 
hands. 

“The morality of our actions is derived from the heart, but that of the heart 
itself is underived; it consists in the heartalone. Now if the morality of the 
heart consists in the very nature of the heart itself, apart from all considera- 
tion of any antecedent, then it will be still the same, whether it were, or were 
not, preceded by a power to manage our hearts by our volitions, as we manage 
our bodies in the performance of bodily actions: and if the morality of the 
heart consists in the very nature of the heart itself, it can not vary with the 
variations of any previous power.” 

Now how can this be answered? The rule, that power 
measures obligation, is an exceedingly superficial one, and 
applies only to the outward actions when they indicate the 
disposition. A malignant temper, however it originate and 
wherever exerted, is per se sinful ; and such is the conclusion 
of logic and common sense the world over. It is the sad 
effect of sin that it creates an inability. 


But, IV, What are the imperfections of this system, and 
has it any ? 

We allow that these Hssays provoke some questions which 
it would not be easy to answer ; and some of the subordinate 
parts of the system are incautious in their language. Among 
the imperfections of the writer we should number, first, his 
confidence in the completeness of his own system. He has 
too much faith in hisownanalysis. This perhaps is acommor 
fault of all metaphysicians. They draw lines which seem to 
them more definite than such lines ever were, or can be. 
Mapping out the faculties of the mind, seems to us like those 
outline pictures of the ox, which we sometimes see in a stall 
or a window, with dotted iiues showing the parts, as the 
brisket, the sirloin, the etch-bone, the rib-roast, etc. In all 
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these pictures, we have no doubt that nature is followed ; but 
then custom and fashion come in to modify the dissection ; 
and different nations might have a different programme. So 
of almost any mental analysis, it may really follow nature and 
yet be modified by custom. Take Locke as an example. 
According to him, sensation and reflection are the sources of 
all our ideas ; and the French school, Condillac and others, 
made reflection a certain modified sensation ; so that really 
sensation became the source of all our knowledge. But we 
do not see why reflection might not be made to generate all 
our sublime ideas of God, time, eternity, cause and effect, 
space and its necessary immensity, as well as to be a sort of 
transformed sensation ; that is, his division was partly natural 
and partly arbitrary, which led to ambiguous constructions. 
Besides, it should be remembered that every inventor, ventur- 
ing on an untried field, is liable to the double error of a defec- 
tive enumeration of our powers or a redundant one ; hence 
Dr. Reid advises every writer always to put an et cetera to 
his catalogue. 

It might be alleged by a sturdy opponent, that Dr. Burton 
has not been sufficiently clear in proving his distinctions. The 
mental faculties are sufficiently distinguished from the heart- 
progeny, the desires, the affections, the passions, the emotions, 
or whatever he chooses to call them. They are all generated 
between the taste and its several objects ; just as a perception 
is between the mind and the mental objects. But has he so 
clearly distinguished between the acted-on will and the acting 
power or desire ? The strongest desire always governs the will 
—well, so does the rush of the water turn the mill-wheel when 
you hoist the flood-gate. But is not this incident the only 
thing that distinguishes these two powers, and is it not the 
same power operating under different circumstances? You 
have a fifty-six pound weight hanging by a cord; the cord is 
stretched to its utmost capacity, it finally breaks and the 
weight falls to the floor. Now, does the gravitation so differ 
in the suspended and the falling weight that they are to be 
esteemed two powers? Or, are they not rather the same 
power acting under different circumstances ? So of the mind. 
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Do the previous desire and aversion so differ from the decision 
of the will, that the one is to be regarded as cause, and the 
other as effect ? The vast body of moral writers have taken 
a different view, and popular language always must take a 
different view. Hutcheson, the great Scotch writer whom Ed- 
wards often quotes, says in the Conduct of the Passions, sec. 
11: ‘Sometimes the calm motion of the will conquers the 
passions and sometimes is conquered by it. Thus lust or re- 
venge may. conquer the calm affection toward private good 
and sometimes are conquered by it.” And in a note he says: 
““The School-men express this distinction by the Appetitus 
rationalis and the Appetitus sensitivus.” In Dr. Burton’s sys- 
tem an appetitus rationalis would be a double impossibility, 
inasmuch as according to him an appetite belongs neither to 
the reason nor the will.* 

We allow, however, that a very nice discrimination might 
separate the will from its ruling passion and free the will from 
all responsibility ; but such language would never pass into 
common life. 

Our author has devoted one whole chapter to Conscience, 
which he makes a compound power, partly intellectual, partly 
emotional. All this is well, but he disappoints us greatly, 
in not showing the place of conscience among the conquering 
and defeated passions of the heart. Here is a spot where he 
has left something for his commentators to do. 

Some of his subordinate classifications are very question- 
able, He has not distinguished the moral taste sufficiently 
from the literary and the ideal. His lower terminology is not 
arranged with the precision and perspicuity of which his gene- 
ral system shows him capable. Indeed, he seems to be himself 
conscious that he leaves his intelligent readers much to do. 
His clock-face shows the hour-hand and the minute-hand 
moving with sufficient precision, but the second-hand hitches 
with irregular motion and does not always point to the well 
divided marks. But the writer of this article is not ashamed 
to say, that he is very much his humble admirer ; he had one 





*We have a dim recollection. though we can not point out the place, that 
Aristotle somewhere uses the expression, BovAyrixov OeAnya, or something 
analagous. 
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ef the clearest heads that America ever produced. He is wor- 
thy to stand beside Edwards ; and he was not arrogant, when 
he ventured to modify and correct him. Indeed we doubt whe- 
ther the T'reatise on the Freedom of the Will can be under- 
stood without reading this volume as an appendix ; and we, 
ourselves, should feel, on reading that eminent work without 
reading this volume, very much as we should in reading 
Locke on the Understanding, without reading Cousin’s Critical 
Examination; or hearing Hayne’s speeches in the Senate, 
1830, without hearing Webster’s reply. This brings us, 

V, To our last question. Shall such a book be re-printed ? 
We answer, yes, by all means, for the whole system is wor- 
thy of a most serious reéxamination. If it has slipped out of 
notice—we do not believe it has, for there must be thousands 
in our land (as Moliere’s bourgeois spoke prose without 
knowing it), who are ready to recognize this system as soon 
as they know it—it demands a resuscitation. Whether you 
like force of thinking or simplicity of language, a firmness of 
conviction with the greatest modesty in pretension, a polemic 
without antagonism and aconfuter without bitterness; aman 
who shows the evil of error with the deepest respect for its 
advocates, whose orthodoxy is never impaired by his charity, 
and whose charity never relaxes his determination ; a writer 
who discovered a most ingenious method of approaching 
his opponents without starting their prejudices, or even call- 
ing them or their system by name; who contends without 
bitterness and conquers without exultation—here is the 
example. As a pastor and as a writer, he performed a part 
in life which was eminently his own. 

Do we hear the booksellers say, there is no call from the world 
for a reprint of his volume? So much the worse for the 
booksellers and the world. The caprices of literature there is 
no accounting for. Merit is often neglected, as the sun itself 
is often obscured by clouds and tempests. Cargoes of gold 
have been buried in the ocean and rescued from its depths. 
We do not pretend that this work has no imperfections. It 
certainly has ; but we are not sure that these very imperfec- 
tions may not give interest to the discriminating reader; indeed 
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it is one reason why we wish to see the volume reprinted. It 
will stir up thought and lead, perhaps, to a better termino- 
logy and better thoughts. Who can can tell what convictions 
and corrections it may generate in awakened minds? One 
effect, we think, it must have. It must have some tendency 
to restore that doctrinal preaching, which in some parts of 
our country seems to be banished from the sacred desk. New 
England and the Middle States owe much of their intellectual 
character to the earnest discussion of some of those great pro- 
blems of life which once employed the acuteness and the elo- 
quence of the reverend leaders of our land. T'hus saith the 
Lord, stand ye in the ways and see and ask for the old paths, 
where is the good way, and walk therein,and ye shall find rest 
for your souls. Jeremiah vi, 16. 


Postscript. On page 365 of our author’s Essays, there is 
this curious, stirring passage, whose exponent may possibly ex- 
ist among his papers: ‘‘ The author will here only observe, that 


he has a Dissertation on the fall or introduction of sin, which 
aims at a solution of the difficulties which have ever attended 
this subject. But whether it will ever be laid before the pub- 
lic eye, depends on the approbation or disapprobation these 
Essays may receive from the community in general.” To our 
knowledge this Dissertation has never been found, nor do we 
now know whether it exists among the family papers. But 
one feels a strong propensity to exercise a little speculative 
divination to conjecture what the outlines of his scheme must 
be. Let the reader indulge us in what may be regarded as 
& presumptuous attempt ; and if the work ever emerges to 
light, we shall stand confuted or confirmed. It is well known 
that Calvin taught, and orthodoxy has generally believed, ‘“‘Eo 
nos esse contentos oportet, Dominum, quas voluit humane 
nature collatas dotes apud Adam deposuisse ideo illum, quum 
perdidet, non tantum sibi perdidisse, sed nobis omnibus.” Jnst. 
Lib. II, chap. I, sec. 7. That is, we “sinned in him and fell 
with him in his first transgression ;” and it is equally clear 
that many have felt, with regard to this doctrine, as Judge 
Parsons did when he wrote this ingenious and insinuating 
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epigram on a child of his, who died in Newburyport before his 
removal to Boston: ‘‘ Here lie the remains of I. Parsons, who, 
on such a day, innocently came into this world, and, on such a 
day, innocently went out of it ;” no person being able to deny 
the simple innocence of its birth or death, but all suspecting 
that more was meant than meets the ear. Now we know 
our author’s system, and we know the reluctance with which 
the doctrine, i. e., our sinning in Adam, is received. What, 
then, was the solution of difficulties which our author aimed 
at, and what was his supposed success ? 

He might say, that it seems very strange to us that, when 
Adam was placed in the garden, all his duty should be con- 
centrated in one command, to abstain from the fruit of the 
sacramental tree ; nothing said about the decalogue and all 
the whole round of duties which pertain to the felicity of the 
social state. Was it not Adam’s duty to love his wife; to 
love God ; to abstain from adultery and theft ; to perform the 
whole round of social and moral obligations, which must have 
been incumbent on him as well as all his posterity? But 
nothing is said about this; he is to abstain from one tree ; 
and it seems to be implied that his whole salvation is to be 
wrapped up in this one command. How are we to explain, 
but by supposing that God gave him that disposition which 
ensured obedience, so long as he kept the covenant and did 
not eat the forbidden fruit ? And we may suppose this dis- 
position included in itself those holy intuitions and holy 
desires, springing from a holy taste, which at once discerned 
what was right and felt an irresistible impetuosity to perform 
it. When he took the forbidden fruit, this divine disposition 
was lost, or rather the jewel was thrown away ; he no longer 
trusted to the grace, which secured his innocence, he threw 
himself on his own incidental responsibilities ; he became a . 
free-willer; and broke the cord that bound him, though freely, 
securely to his everlasting perfection. 

But how was it that his sin became ours? ‘“ Very obvi- 
ously, on my system” our author might say, ‘‘ he threw away 
this disposition and we refuse to take it up. A sinner now 
is always looking at the incidental and voluntary ; he forgets 
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the inner principle, the ruling motive ; the hunger of the 
heart ; that intense love which it is impossible to resist, and 
which secures obedience to all the divine commands. ”Now this 
in principle is precisely the sin of Adam. This would precisely 
explain Calvin’s paragraph, which we have just quoted, and 
the answer to the sixteenth question in our Catechism, Suppose 
two travelers to be walking the same road, one several miles 
before the other. The foremost has a most precious jewel, 
which he despises and throws away ; the second finds it, de- 
spises it, and refuses to take it up. In the inner disposition 
and the outward act their sin is the same. 

Our conjecture is a very hasty outline ; and if ever the 
latent work of Dr. Burton comes to light, we shall see how 
far it is correct. It is sometimes easy to trace the path of 
Hercules by the magnitude of his foot. 


Arr. II.—THE TRUE CHARACTER OF THE ADOPTING ACT. 
By Rev. E. H. Giuuert, D. D, Harlem, N. Y. 


Tue last number of the Princeton Review (Oct., 1868), 
contains an article entitled, ‘‘ Dr. Gillett and Liberal Presby- 
terianism,” which the editor states to be by the author of 
“‘ Baird’s Digest.” It essays to controvert the position taken 
in the article, ‘The Men and Times of the Reunion of 1758,” 
which appeared in the July number of this Review. We have 
read it with all the attention due to the subject it discusses 
and the arguments it offers, and we are constrained to say, 
that if it is the best-plea which can be made against the po- 
sition which we took in our article, we have no fear that our 
conclusions will be set aside. 

Our aim was to manifest the spirit of the Presbyterian 
fathers as evinced in the period of division and reunion more 
than a century ago. We traced the history of the organiza- 
tion of the Synod of New York, showing that Jonathan 
Dickinson was its master spirit, and that, meeting at Eliza- 
bethtown, and electing him as its first Moderator, the course 
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and policy which it pursued must have been largely deter- 
mined by his influence. We noted its distinct adoption of the 
standards on the basis of the Adopting Act of 1729, and the 
implied disapproval of the protest of the Old Side at the 
time of the division, in which they objected to the member- 
ship with them of all who had not subscribed the standards 
“according to our last explication of the Adopting Act.” 
W e adduced confirmatory evidence of this, derived from dif- 
ferent sources, and noted the significant persistence of the 
New Side in adhering to the “‘ paragraph about essentials ” 
while prosecuting the matter of reunion. We showed con- 
clusively that this persistence was continued till it triumphed, 
and that thus the New Side secured terms characterized by 
the Old Side as ‘‘ opening a door for unjustifiable latitude, 
both in principles and practice.” We inferred, as the facts 
of the case seemed to warrant, that the basis of the reunited 
church was really the basis of the Synod of New York, or of 
the New Side, and that, ‘‘ equally removed from bigotry on 
the one hand, and laxity on the other, it has left behind it a 
history which we need not blush to record.” 

To this Dr. Baird replies, “ if this be true, in the sense in- 
tended, we of the Old School must confess our position to be 
an innovation on the established principles of our church.” 
If such a confession seems to him humiliating, rather than 
magnanimous, it is natural enough that, with his sympathies, 
he should be reluctant to make it, and that his arguments 
should bear some marks of the pressure under which they 
are put forth. We think they do, and we find nothing in 
what he has offered that materially affects the soundness of 
the conclusions of our previous article. 

He has presented much, indeed, which is quite irrelevant. 
He has expended two or three pages in dilating upon the 
stupidity or unfairness of New School writers in confounding 
the Preliminary Act with the Adopting Act, and naming the 
latter when they refer to the former. A more extended ac- 
quaintance with writers of his own side would have taught 
him that—//f a literary offence has been committed—they are 
almost equally obnoxious to reproof, and that he has the al- 
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most solitary merit of that pedantic accuracy which he would 
commend. 

Nearly a page, however, is devoted to setting forth the ex- 
cellencies of ‘ Baird’s Digest;” but we can not see that the 
general merit of that compilation materially affects the sound- 
ness of our argument. 

His commentary on the Adopting Act (we must be pardoned 
for classing the Preliminary and Adopting Act together un- 
der that designation—a usage which we found, not made), 
is designed to show that it was never intended to mitigate 
the rigidity of the most liberal subscription. As each one 
can read the Act and form his own conclusions, we shall need 
no apology for differing from Dr. Baird in our interpretation 
of the Act. He insists anew upon the reaffirmation of the 
standards by the Synod, especially upon that of 1736 ; but 
he says nothing, so far as we can perceive, that tends to 
weaken our position, except upon two or three points which 
we will now consider. One of these points, which we regard 
as very important, is Dr. Baird’s assertion of Jonathan Dick- 
inson’s inconsistency. There is, indeed, no chance for him 
to maintain his views, if he does not prove, as well as assert 
such inconsistency. We said, that his “ carefully considered 
and well matured views had not changed. He had given 
them in print to the world, and he never recalled them.” 
Dr. Baird says, “this is a very remarkable statement for a 
writer familiar with the history.” We have only to remark 
that none but a writer unfamiliar with the history, could 
have made such a comment. 

Jonathan Dickinson is acknowledged on all hands to have 
been the master spirit of the New York Synod. He shaped 
its policy. He was its first Moderator. When the measure 
of an Adopting Act was proposed in the original Synod in 
1729, he was one of the Committee that framed it, and its 
provision for scrupulous consciences was undoubtedly inserted 
at his instance. Herein the liberality of his views was reflected. 
This was the feature of the Adopting Act which reconciled 
him to it. But we have no evidence that he ever belonged 
to that class known in the Irish Synod as ‘‘ Non-subscribers.” 
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True, he did not believe that subscription alone would be 
a wall of defense to the church. He contended that it was 
not necessary to the being or the well-being of the church, 
and he published these views. But any one “familiar with 
the history” should know that, in connection with the Irish 
Synod, there were three parties, one of which was represented 
by the Dublin ministers,* and it was with the views of this 
third party that Dickinson’s accord. These views we assert 
he never recalled. If so, we demand the proof. Dr. Baird 
says that, within five months after he published his pam- 
phlet, he joined in declaring the necessity of taking care that 
the faith once delivered to the saints be kept pure and incor- 
rupt, and, therefore, enforcing on all the ministers of the 
Synod a declaration of their agreement in opinion with all 
the essential and necessary articles of said confession, etc. 
Suppose this to be the case. He simply joined in the Adopt- 
ing Act which he helped to frame. This might indeed be in- 
consistent with the position of the Irish Non-subscribers, but 
not necessarily with that of the Dublin ministers. Dickinson 
was a man of too much good sense, not to say orthodoxy, to 
stultify himself by taking the ground of the Belfast Society. 

Shall we be told that he did actually take this ground, 
and that his own language proves it? We admit that 
scraps may be taken from his writings which have such an 
appearance. For instance, it may be asked, did he not 
assert his reasons ‘ against requiring asa religious duty what 
God has not proposed as such, nor required of us,” against 
“enjoining as terms of communion what God has not en- 
joined ?” Did he not insist that “all impositions of our own 
institutions upon other men’s consciences (whether we give 
them the character of divine ordinances or not) are culpable 
by the verdict of our blessed Saviour,” rebuking those who 
taught “‘for doctrines the commandments of men ?” Did he 
not assert that the injunction of a rite, (in itself) innocent 
and indifferent, in the Jewish Church, by the lawful authority, 
was censurable ? Did he not admit that ‘we shall also con- 
fess ourselves chargeable . . . when we impose the Athana- 





* An account of these will be given further on. 
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sian creed, and damn all that do not believe the whole of it, 
though not one in five hundred understand it ?” Did he not 
declare, ‘‘I am loath to do anything in the worship of God 
that will expose me to that reprimand, who hath required 
this at your hand?” Did he not say that where the com- 
mission of Christ as the great Head and King of the Church 
was wanting, “ Christians are bound to withstand and oppose 
all these impositions and all infractions of their Christian 
liberty, and even in lawful and indifferent things not to be 
brought under the power of any?” Did he not declare that 
what was worse than all the rest, was the injunction of things 
indifferent and unessential, and “ their imposition as terms of 
communion, without the least allowance to scrupulous con- 
sciences ?” Did he not add: “ We do judge for ourselves 
that Christ has given power to no man upon earth to make 
any such injunction, to ordain any such impositions, or to 
vex our consciences with any such inventions of men ?” Did 
he not most emphatically assert and argue “ that proposing 
and requiring as a religious duty what God has not proposed 
as such, nor required of us; the enjoining terms of communion 
which God has not enjoined, and the imposing any terms of 
communion by penal sanctions, is teaching for doctrines the 
commandments of men?” Did he not emphasize his objec- 
tion to ‘church injunctions, religious injunctions, and the 
making these injunctions terms of communion ?” Did he not 
argue that “lawful authority” would go beyond its sphere and 
invade Christ’s prerogative “‘when it made that a duty which 
God had not made, and imposed it upon the conscience ?” 
Did he not seem to exhaust the resources of language in ex- 
pressing his disgust at ‘all these impositions upon men’s 
consciences which tend to embitter their minds one against 
another, to ensnare them to profess a practice contrary to their 
opinion,” and did he not condemn them, as well as ‘‘all human 
institutions in the affairs of religion, all church impositions, 
all terms of communion which Christ has not appointed,” 
characterizing them as “‘ repugnant to our holy religion,” and 
declaring that they “‘ must fall to the ground ?” And will it 
be contended that a man who used such language was not a 
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Non-subscriber, or that, without recalling his ‘ carefully con- 
sidered” views, he could join in declaring the necessity of 
taking care that the faith be kept pure, and that therefore 
the ministers of the Synod declare their agreement with all 
the essential and necessary articles of the confession ? 

We admit that this is a strong—a very strong—case to all 
appearance. But there is one fatal flawin it. All the words 
and sentences quoted above are taken from the writings of 
Jonathan Dickinson after the date at which Dr. Baird insists 
that he must have recalled what we denominated his “ care- 
fully considered and well matured views.” 

It follows, of course, either that he never did recall them, 
or that, if he did, he soon went back to his original views, 
and retained them, as we might easily show, while the Synod 
was taking its stricter action, and taking away the “‘ too great 
latitude ” of the Adopting Act as “‘dangerous.” Here are 
the two horns of the dilemma, between which Dr. Baird is at 
liberty to choose. In the one case he takes back all he has said 
on the subject, and concedes what we claim ; in the other, he 
admits that Dickinson, in securing the Adopting Act pure 
and simple as the basis of the New York Synod, and ulti- 
mately of the reunited Synod, introduced what even he must 
admit was a very “liberal Presbyterianism.” 

One or other of these positions he must necessarily take, 
and this, too, after having attacked the character of Dickin- 
son for consistency, without any sufficient warrant, and sub- 
jecting himself to the recoil of that attack in the misappre- 
hension of Dickinson’s views, and the utter lack of acquaintance 
with the facts necessary to form a correct judgment, which he 
has so conspicuously exhibited. 

If Dickinson was ever a ‘‘ Non-subscriber,” (in the techni- 
cal signification of that term,) he was such to the end.* 





* As it is still possible that some person, ill-informed or misinformed, might 
risk his reputation for historical accuracy by asserting that Dickinson, at a 
later period than that of the time when the extracts quoted above were writ- 
ten, may have recalled his liberal views we will give the sketch of his char- 
acter drawn by an intimate friend, ere yet the sod was green over his grave. 
We do it, not only in vindication of bis consistency, but as showing something 
of the reputation which the man, whom Dr. Baird would represent as a change- 
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Dr. Baird may find it difficult to reconcile the language of his 
pamphlet, with his acceptance of the Adopting Act, but it is 
because he does not really apprehend the position and views 
of the ablest man on the New side. Dickinson was not incon- 
sistent. He never recalled his “‘ carefully considered ” views. 
And more than any other man in our history he shaped the 
policy of our Church, and he shaped it in accordance with a 
liberal Presbyterianism. 

If Dr. Baird’s assault upon the character of Dickinson for 
consistency recoils so damagingly upon himself, he does not 
seem to be much more successful in other quarters of the 
field. He complains that we confound the distinction be- 
tween the Preliminary and the Adopting Act, and ignore the 
latter altogether. To this we have only to say, that we have 
followed the usage of writers on both sides, who have justly 
classed the two acts together, under the more familiar title, 


ling, maintained among his contemporaries. It is to be presumed that Thomas 

Foxcroft, who says of Dickinson that he “ was pleased usually to transmit his 

papers to the press through my hands,” knew him as well as any critic of this 

ponent generation. Yet he presents the following sketch of that man whom 
ellamy styled “ the great Mr. Dickinson”: 


“Yet I must be allowed to drop a tear over my deceased friend, endeared to 
me by a long acquaintance, and on the most valuable accounts, as a scholar, a 
Christian, and a divine, of the first rank in these parts of the world... .. He 
had a soul formed for inquiry and penetration, accurate judgment, and disin- 
terested attachment to truth, With a natural turn for controversy, he had a 
happy government of his passions, and abhorred the perverse disputings, so 
common to men of corrupt minds : nor did he (as is too customary with those 
of an argumentative genius) suffer the eagerness of contention to extinguish the 
fervor of devotion, or of brotherly love. In his example, he was truly a 
credit to his profession ; by good works adorning the doctrine of Grace he 
was so zealous an advocate for. Though he had generous sentiments, with 
regard to freedom of inquiry and private judgment in matters of conscience 
ard salvation, detesting all persecution and imposition in religion, nor approv- 
ing of subscription to human tests of orthodoxy; yet nevertheless, as one set 
for the defense of the Gospel, he boldly confronted what he took to be error, 
and knew not how to sit an idle spectator when he apprehended an assault 
made on the Christian faith. He could not bear the thought of being found 
either a traitor to the cause of Christ, or a coward in it. Whenever he saw it 
openly invaded, or secretly undermined, he stood ready to appear in its defense, 
without consulting his ease or his credit.” 


For his political and popular sympathies, it is enough to refer the reader to 
what is said of himin Dr. Hatfield’s History of Elizabeth. The evidence 
is there given which shows that he was a man of the people, and no bigot to 
conservative ideas. Indeed, the character as well as abilities of Dickinson enti- 
tle him to our highest respect. It is enough to say that the contemporary 
history of the Presbyterian Church in this country presents the name of no man 
who can be regarded as his superior, if even his peer. 
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and treated them—properly—as mutually supplementary 
parts of one common measure. But surely, to throw the 
Preliminary Act aside altogether, and account it of no sig- 
nificance, when the vital issue depends upon it, and this, too, 
on the technical ground that it is to be dis tinguished from 
the Adopting Act, is a course of proceeding “which every 
judicious reader can characterize for himself. If the theologi- 
cal sentiment of our Church is discernible in the latter, the 
spirit of our Church is discernible in the former. That Pre- 
liminary Act is really the hinge of the whole controversy, and 
in directing attention specifically to its language, and the 
liberal tone which characterizes it, we are only doing what 
the very nature of the case demands. If Dr. Baird could say 
that no Preliminary Act was ever passed in connection with 
the Adopting Act and qualifying it, or that it was without 
force or significance—mere obiter dicte—he would indeed say 
something to the point, but the assertion would be as gratu- 
itous as his j im peac ‘hment of Dickinson s consistency. 

Dr. Baird is perfectly indefinite as to the strictness of sub- 


scription or assent required. He seems to imply in one place 
that articles but not doctrines might be scrupled, and in an- 
other that no “indulgence” for scrupulous consciences was 

allowable, but that the ( Sonfession was to be adopted in a full 
and unreserved manner—no greater liberty to be extended to 
any than the members of the Synod actually exercised. It is 
altogether uncertain what he understands by “essential and 


” 


necessary articles,” or what latitude is allowed to the “‘ scru- 
ples” of subscribers. If he would come forward and define 
what he has thus left indefinite, it is possible that he might 
materially assist in pulling down his own structure. Yet his 
whole course of argument seems to ignore utterly the exist- 
ence or practical force of these terms. 

Dr. Baird claims that the “‘ paragraph about essentials ” 
on which the New Side insist, and which they repeatedly 
characterized as “rational and Scriptural terms,” had no ref- 
erence to a subscription to the standards. But does his own 
interpretation help the matter? Suppose the New Side re- 
ferred in this case to synodical decisions, must not these 
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decisions be, sometimes at least, those in which the subject 
of doctrine is involved ? Their own provision, for the with- 
drawal of those whose scrupled compliance, is declared ‘ not 
intended to extend to any cases but those which the Synod 
judges essential in matters of doctrine and discipline.” The 
principle involved in the ‘‘ paragraph” is surely broad enough 
in its application to cover a great variety of cases, and that 
of subscription among others. That the Old Side so under- 
stood it, is quite obvious. They expressly declare themselves 
“not convinced that the alteration in that article proposed 
by you, about what is essential, and what is not, is necessary: 
nay, we apprehend that such an alteration as stated by you, 
has a bad aspect, and opens a door for unjustifiable latitude, 
both in principles and practice.” We simply contend, from 
recorded evidence, that the “‘door” was thrown open and has 
never been shut. Dr. Baird, by his interpretation of the 
“parable about essentials,” does not begin to prove the con- 
trary. 

He says we never hear a word of the Old Side impeaching 
the New of adopting lax principles of subscription. What 
then did the protest of 1741 mean, insisting that no person 
should sit and vote with them who had not subscribed the 
Confession, etc., ‘according to our last explication of the 
Adopting Act”? What was the meaning of the suggestion 
that the New Side, by the terms they insisted on, would open 


a door for unjustifiable latitude, both in principles and prac- 


tice? If their impeachment was mild, it was doubtless be- 
cause their weakness made them modest. The New Side 
outnumbered them, nearly three to one, and it was not for 
them very boldly to impeach till they could exercise a juris- 
diction, or speak with an authority that would command re- 
spect. To do otherwise would have been simply to make 
themselves ridiculous. 

It is quite entertaining to note how summarily Dr. Baird 
cuts the Gordian knot which Dr. Hodge puzzled himself te 
loose. The latter investigates the meaning of the phrase, 
‘‘ essential and necessary articles,” employed in the Adopting 
Act. He says, “Mr. Dickinson had avowed his wish to es- 
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tablish the essential and necessary doctrines of Christianity,” 
as the condition of ministerial communion. Mr. Thompson 
wished the explicit adoption of the Westminster Confession 
to be that condition.” He assumes throughout that the “es- 
sential and necessary” articles applied to ‘‘doctrine” as well 
as “‘ worship or government.” Yet Dr. Baird’s charge against 
New School writers is, that ‘ they assume that the act indic- 
ates a discrimination between ‘ necessary and essential doc- 
trines of the Confession, and those which are not so.” He in- 
sists that ‘‘ nothing of the kind is there to be found.” ‘The 
essential and necessary Articles of the Confession are the sub- 
jects of its distinctions . . . and it is not until the last sentence, 
which has every appearance of being an extemporaneous ad- 
dition to the document, that we find the phraseology slide 
into ‘ those extra-essential and not necessary points of doc- 
trine.’ ” 

This is a point which we leave Dr. Baird to settle with Dr. 
Hodge. Until the latter confesses his mistake, we do not feel 
called upon to interfere. For the present we appeal from the 
contributor to the editor of the Review. We can not however 
pass, without notice, the easy method which Dr. Baird adopts 
of disposing of a word fatal to his theory. It has (to his eyes) 
‘every appearance of being an extemporaneous addition to 
the document.” If he will but apply this summary method 
to the phraseology of the Preliminary Act, he may save him- 
self much tedious argument, and write history independent of 
facts. 


But as Dr. Baird has challenged the correctness of our con- 
clusion, we are not content with evincing the inconclusiveness 
of his objections. There are collateral evidences of the truth 
of our main position, which can not and should not be over- 
looked. 

The Adopting Act had a transatlantic origin. We need, 
in order to understand the spirit of it, to know the manner 
and circumstances of its introduction. The question of sub- 
scription or assent to the standards, had been discussed for 
years in Ireland, before it attracted any considerable attention 
in the Synod of Philadelphia. 
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What were the views of the ministers of the Irish Synod 
on the terms of subscription at the opening of the contro- 
versy which resulted in the division ? Were they strict con- 
structionists ? In 1720, the Synod revived their former rule, 
obliging intrants into the ministry to subscribe the Confession, 
with an allowance, however, that if an intrant should scruple 
any phrase or phrases in it, he might use expressions of his 
own instead of them, which the Presbytery should accept of, 
if they judged him sound in the faith, and that his explana- 
tions were agreeable to the substance of the doctrine to be 
explained. Was this strict construction ? Wodrow says, it 
‘is as large a concession as, I think, could well be made to 
intrants.”’ , 

In a pamphet published in 1722, it is stated that, accord- 
ing to the rules of the Synod, “every Presbytery (the only as- 
sembly among them which ordains, and consequently which 
in particular cases judges of qualifications for the ministry) 
must judge for themselves, what profession of an intrant is to 
be accounted a sufficient proof of soundness in the faith or 
agreeable to the substance of doctrine contained in the West- 
minster Confession, or in other words, what propositions are 
necessary to be professed and what are not.” There can be 
no question that this was a correct statement of facts. Its 
bearing on the point before us is manifest. 

At this juncture what was the relative attitude of the two 
principal parties in the synod ? Fortunately, this question 
is answered in an elaborate presentation of their distinguish- 
ing views, endorsed among others by Joseph Boyse, the antag- 
onist of Emlyn, and whose name has no stain of sympathy 
with Arianism affixed to it. One party asked: what incon- 
veniency can there be in the subscription required, “‘ especial- 
ly when such a charitable allowance is made to a person called 
to subscribe, or other ways declare his assent, in case there 
appear to him any difficult or obscure expressions, to explain 
them, which will be accepted if he does not explain away the 
substance of doctrine?” The other party held that no church 
or society should ‘form exclusive tests or standards as con- 
ditions of any religious communion.” ‘There is not the least 
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insinuation in Scripture,” so they also maintained, ‘‘ even in 
the most general terms, of any authority given to men to ex- 
amine the orthodoxy of Christ’s servants, by pre-composed 
forms of their own devising. No particular form of confes- 
sion is prescribed in Scripture different from the Scripture it- 
self.” They adopted the principle “that nothing can be made 
necessary by men to Christian communion with Christ, which 
Christ has not made necessary.” Regarding the Westminster 
Confession as a valuable abridgment of Christian doctrine, 
they esteemed a voluntary subscription to it as ‘“‘a satisfac- 
tory profession of faith, so far as to qualify a person for the 
ministry, but they can not agree to make it an invariable stan- 
dard, even with the allowance of explaining any scrupled 
phrase or phrases. For when phrases in it, which a serious 
and orthodox Christian may except against, are laid aside, 
even the remainder ought not to be made a test ; and a wise 
and good man, whom no church has a right to exclude out 
of the ministry, and who agrees to the substance of the doc- 
trine, may conscientiouly scruple subscribing to the human 
form, when enjoined as a term of communion.” 

Here was the difficulty—not, in the language of an Non- 
subscriber, ‘‘what doctrines shall be professed, but in what 
form this profession shall be made.” ‘The subscribers were 
not charged with such strict or bigoted orthodoxy as to make 
“the explicit profession of every single proposition in the 
Westminster Confession necessary to qualify a person for the 
ministry.” Abernethy himself distinctly says : ‘‘ I can scarce- 
ly believe any minister in Ireland thinks so.” He asserts ‘‘ we 
all acknowledge” that the Confession contains the most es- 
sential truths as well as unessential principles. The strictest 
constructionists did not fail to make or accept this distinction, 
while the Non-subscribers, adopting the principle of the old 
Non-conformists, “that no human power ought to make 
anything necessary to Christians, as a term of communion, 
which Christ has not made necessary,” applied it to ministe- 
rial communion, and rendered the concessions which the 
subscribers were willing to make, of no avail. 

We can be at no loss as to the ground taken by the sub- 
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scribers in the north of Ireland. It was liberal and Christian, 
and yet it was more strict than that of the “ Dissenters” in 
England and the south of Ireland. The Dublin ministers oc- 
cupied a position intermediate between the two leading par- 
ties of the Irish Synod, in whose proceedings they were accus- 
tomed to participate, sometimes leaning toward one and some- 
times toward the other. They asserted, ‘“‘That pious minis- 
ters should differ in their sentiments about matters of expe- 
diency, and particularly about that of the expediency of sub- 
-scription to human composures, that descend to the decision 
of many particular points which are comparatively of small 
moment, and about which the wisest and best divines may dis- 
agree, is not to be wondered at.” But they were still more 
positive in declaring ‘‘’tis a dangerous thing, ’tis an heinous 
injury, to reject or desert those (or even to grieve their hearts 
and weaken their hands), whom Christ himself will receive and 
own as faithful laborers in his vineyard, and that, merely for 
acting according to the best of their judgment, in matters 
wherein ministers, truly sound in faith, and of great integrity 
of life, may easily entertain different apprehensions.” In their 
view it was “‘ hard and unwarrantable to exclude such from 
the ministry among us, whom Christ has eminently qualified 
for public service in his church, and who are ready to give all 
reasonable satisfaction to their ordainers concerning their ac- 
quaintance with, and belief of, the principles of Christianity by 
their own voluntary declarations, and by answering any ques- 
tion which those that are to ordain them may think fit to ask 
as a further trial of them.” 

Holding these views, they proposed as an expedient designed 
to meet the difficulty (offering it at an interloqguitur of the 
synod), that the intrant should be allowed his choice, either 
to subscribe voluntarily, according to what was known as the 
Pacific Act, or to make a declaration of his faith in his own 
words, in which, if anything be found contrary to sound doc- 
trine and the wholesome words of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
presbytery may refuse to admit him. This they deemed pre- 
ferable to a mere subscription to a formal confession, It was, 
moreover, in consistency with their own practice, “all the 
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Dissenting churches, both in England and the south of Ire- 
land,” esteeming the Westminster Confession “ as an excellent 
and useful summary of the Christian doctrine, though they 
never insisted on a subscription to it as necessary to the ad- 
mission of persons into the ministry among them.” 

Such were the relative attitude and opinions of parties in 
Ireland in the matter of subscription. The synod, as a body, 
were more liberal than the Church of Scotland. They con- 
ceded what Wodrow declared was the utmost allowable limit, 
while many of them were “‘ very much off the bottom of their 
mother church of Scotland.” They were not charged by the 
Non-subscribers—so far as we can learn—even in a single in- 
stance, with a bigoted insisting upon non-essential points. 
And when the principles of the Non-subscribers bore their 
legitimate fruit, and the synod was compelled to give a more 
definite interpretation to the Pacific Act, they simply said 
that the phrase or phrases to which the intrant was to be al- 
lowed to except, should not be understood to extend to doc- 
trine, or, in case it did, the Presbytery should proceed no 
farther in the matter, but refer the case to the General Synod. 

It is unnecessary to turn aside to consider the views of the 
English Dissenters on the subject of subscription.“ They 
were certainly not more rigid than those of the great majority 
of the Irish Synod. In this country Jonathan Dickinson, 
and probably most of the ministers from New England, 
sympathized more with the Dublin ministers than with 
either of the extreme parties. Assuming, therefore, as we are 
warranted to do, that the ministers from [reland in this coun- 
try did not, in their views of subscription, go beyond the 
stricter party in the Irish Synod, we have the necessary data 
for determining the probable character of that Act for the 
adoption of the Westminster standards, upon which all par- 
ties could harmonize. Would it not be preposterous to sup- 
pose that the ministers from New England should consent to 
the imposition of terms more rigid than the Non-subscribers 





* On this point, see the article, “The Westminster Confession in Eng’and 
— Ireland,’ in the American PaesByrentaAN AND THEoLocican Review for 
an., 1866, 
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of Ireland ever complained of as imposed by their subscribing 
brethren ? Shall we charge upon the fathers of the American 
Presbyterian Church, without clear and conclusive evidence, 
a narrowness of view and spirit, which would make all the ar- 
ticles of the Confession of equal importance, and leave no 
latitude for the scruples of candidates ? Shall we assume 
that, in circumstances specially favorable to a liberal construc- 
tion of the standards, and with men like Dickinson and Pier- 
son, adopting views kindred to those of the Dublin ministers, 
the latitude which the Irish Synod has allowed to the scru- 
ples of candidates was to be allowed no longer ? Credat 
Judeus Apella. 

But is there any evidence that it was ever proposed that 
the Synod of Philadelphia should impose more rigid terms of 
subscription than those of the Irish Synod ? If so, it must 
be found in Thomson’s Overture. Examining this document, 
we find that he urges that the synod adopt the Westminister 
standards as ‘‘ the public confession of our faith, as we are a 
particular organized church,” that the synod, by Act, oblige 
the Presbyteries to require candidates to subscribe, or other- 
wise acknowledge, coram Presbyterio, the said confession, and 
not preach or teach contrary to it, and so of intrant ministers ; 
yet that the synod enact—and here we trace the manifest in- 
fluence of the proceedings of the Irish Synod—‘ that if any 
minister within our bounds shall take upon him to teach or 
preach anything contrary to any of the said articles, unless, 
first, he propose the said point to the presbytery or synod, 
to be by them discussed, he shall be censured so and so.” 

This is the extent of the proposition contained in the Over- 
ture: A minister, before he teaches or preaches against any 
article of the standards, must lay the matter before the pres- 
bytery or synod and have it discussed. As the proposal 
stands, we should suppose that it fell short of, rather than 
exceeded, the strictness of the Irish Synod. Can any one be- 
lieve that a body composed, to a large extent, of men sympa- 
thizing with the Dublin ministers, would grant freely more 
than the Overture asked ? The meaning of the Acts impos- 
ing the Confession on licentiates and intrants must harmonize 
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with the clause which allows persons, scrupling articles of the 
Confession, to lay them before the synod or presbytery. But, 
if so, it implies that at some time—and what time so appro- 
priate as that of licensure and intrance ?—these scruples, if 
they existed, should be heard and weighed. That the Over- 
ture, even while thus considerate in this provision fer scrupu- 
lous consciences, yet should have been accounted objection- 
able by men like Dickinson, shows plainly enough how little 
place any rigid or bigoted strictness would find for itself in the 
body of the synod. 

And yet, according to Dr. Baird, we are to believe that, 
because the synod “ needed no indulgence for themselves, and 
adopted the book, man by man, in a full and unreserved man- 
ner,” therefore they neither provided or designed to give to 
ethers greater liberty than they claimed for (does he mean ex- 
ercised) themselves. In other words, we are left to infer that 
this American Synod—composed of Irish ministers who, in 
general, according to Wodrow, scarcely came up to the stan- 
dard of Scotch subscription, and of ministers from New Eng- 
Jand, some of whom came near rejecting subscription alto- 
gether, at once went beyond all the precedents of the mother 
church, beyond all the demands of Thomson’s Overture, in- 
deed beyond anything-which, so far as we know, any member 
of the synod desired. We must decline to accompany him in 
his belief that a stream will rise higher than its fountain. 
Such a thing can occur, whether in the realm of nature or of 
morals, only by the lifting—not to say blinding—power of 
fogs and vapors. 

Dr. Archibald Alexander has recorded his own indebtedness 
to the father of Dr. Moses Hoge of Virginia. When that ven- 
erable man was eighty-four years of age, young Alexander 
met with him at the house of his son, and he remarks, ‘I 
know not that I ever received so much instruction in the same 
time from any one as from this old gentleman.” Unquestion- 
ably this ‘‘old gentleman” was a man of more than ordinary 
intelligence. He was capable at least of understanding the 
meaning of the Adopting Act; yet he was a seceder, and he 
“left our church on account of the ‘Adopting Act’ which per- 
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mitted candidates to make some exceptions when they received 
the Confession.” And yet we are told by Dr. Baird that the 
old gentleman had no “shadow” of reason for his course— 
that “‘the ‘liberal principles’ of Dr. Gillett find no shadow 
of countenance in the Adopting Act of 1729.” 

It is a well-known fact that the manner in which the Con- 
fession was allowed to be received by the Adopting Act was 
the pretext for most of the secessions from the Presbyterian 
church which occurred subsequently. For half a century it 
was the capital on which they traded, and they made, from 
the very terms of the Act, a plausible apology for their own 
course, and one which carried conviction to the minds of thou- 
sands. 

It will not be amiss to note some historical illustrations of 
this fact. The early history of the Associate church in this 
country is well suppled with them. Alexander Craighead, in 
withdrawing from the church, put forth, among his published 
reasons for leaving the connection, the following, which was 
his “ principal inducement ;” viz., that neither synod nor pres- 
bytery had adopted the Westminster standards by a public act. 
Cuthbertson and Gellatly were very ready and bold in their 
allusions to the laxness of the synod and its ministers, and 
the provocation which they offered to the Newcastle Presby- 
tery and the Presbyterian ministers generally, derived its force 
from this fact. The synod’s action of 1736, asserting that it 
had adopted and adhered to the standards ‘‘ without the least 
variation or alteration, and without regard to the said dis- 
tinctions,” was the result of the pressure brought to bear upon 
them by popular opinion, that discerned in those “ distinc- 
tions ” a proviso for such as scrupled unqualified subscription. 

But even this action did not set suspicion at rest, so long 
as the Adopting Act (including of course the Preliminary 
Act) stood unrepealed. The synod was still taunted and re- 
proached for the manner in which the Confession had been 
adopted. It is unnecessary here to dwell upon the controver- 
sies which were thus occasioned. We give a specimen of the 
statements which were freely made and repeated on every fa- 
vorable occasion, showing the light in which the stricter Pres- 
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byterian bodies of the country professed to regard the Synod 
of Philadelphia, or subsequently the conjunct synods. 

The Associate Synod, from the time of its organization, has 
published and republished, almost down to the present time, 
that ‘“‘the adherence to the Westminster Confession, requires 
of ministers belonging to the Synod of New York and Phila- 
delphia, is with an exception of what, not only the synod it- 
self, but any Presbytery subordinate to it, may judge ‘not 
essential or necessary in doctrine, worship and government.’— 
And who knows what this may be? Were the Articles, deem- 
ed not essential or necessary, specified, it would then appear, 
what was the public confession made in that church: but 
while they are not, we can not say what this is.” 

In like manner a smaller body of Presbyterians insisting, at 
the close of the last century and the commencement of this, 
on the grounds which justify their separate organization, set 
forth the case thus: After speaking of the Presbyterian emi- 
grants from Ireland to this country, they add—“ By the junc- 
tion, it is reported of some Congregational ministers who had 
settled in the Middle States, and adopted the Presbyterian sys- 
tem, they formed themselves into a Synod. As they were a 
new and independent ecclesiastical body, they had no ecclesi- 
astical standards by which it might be ascertained whether 
they had an orthodox belief of the Scriptures or not. At 
length they professed adherence to the Westminster Confession 
of Faith, in 1729 ; but in such a way as left their orthodoxy 
at as much uncertainty as if they had never professed to ad- 
here to it; for their ministers were required to adhere to it, 
with a permission and liberty to refuse and reject any article 
or articles in doctrine, worship or government, which the sy- 
nod, or any presbytery subordinate to it, may judge not nec- 
essary or essential ; so that the whole of the orthodoxy of the 
whole body is referred to that ; and after, synods and presby- 
teries will, themselves, be orthodox: for who could possibly 
predict what they would account necessary and essential ?— 
Or whether, at last, they would count an adherence to any 
article of that Confession, or any other creed or confession, es- 
sential ?” 
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Nor do they admit that the matter was mended by the 
course of the united synods. ‘‘A good many years ago, the 
Synod of New York and Philadelphia agreed that there should 
be synods formed in different parts of the country, and that 
they should meet thereafter, at convenient and appointed 
times, in one General Assembly. The General Assembly, after 
some years,* took the Confession of Faith compiled by the 
Westminster Assembly into consideration: and after they had 
cast out many things contained in that book, . . . and mod- 
eled to their own taste, the thirty-three chapters of the Con- 
fession, properly so called, and the Catechisms contained in 
that book, they adopted it as their constitution. Yet it ap- 
pears that they neither made it a term of ministerial or Christ- 
ian communion. This appears, etc. . . These loose latitudina- 
rian Laodicean principles of the above-mentioned synod, seem 
to be prevalent through the whole body to which they belong, 
or with which they are connected.” No “‘ New School” was 
then in existence to bear this reproach which was freely be- 
stowed upon the entire church. 

In 1783, one of the stricter branches of the American Pres- 
byterian Church published its catechism of nearly 200 pages. 
It was elaborately prepared, and of course was designed to 
vindicate the peculiar views of the body by which it was put 
forth. In it we find the following question and answer, bear- 
ing especially upon the meaning and scope of the Adopting 
Act: 

“ What are the distinguishing principles and practice of the Synod of New York 
and Philadelphia ?”’ 

“ This Synod, and the people under their inspection, are the most numerous 
body of Presbyterians in the United States. They are composed of ministers 
and people from different countries ; hence it is not surprising, that they are 
not of one heart and one mind in the faith. However, it appears to be a re- 
ceived principle among them, that whatever is disputed among the pious and 
learned, ought not to be a term of communion in the Christian church ; and 
hence they live generally in peace with one another, notwithstanding their 
jarring sentiments. 

“They have not adopted expressly the directory for public worship, nor the 
propositions concerning presbyterial government; and though they have adopt- 





* To one familiar with our history, it is unnecessary to point out the mistakes 
in these statements. 
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ed the Larger and Shorter Catechism, as also the Confession of Faith, but with 
this proviso: ‘And in case any minister of the Synod, or any candidate of the 
ministry, shall have any scruple with respect to any articles of said Confession, 
he shall in time of making said declaration declare his scruples to the synod or 
presbytery, who shall notwithstanding admit him to the exercise of the minis- 
try within our bounds, and to ministerial communion, if the synod or presby- 
tery shall judge his scruples not essential or necessary in doctrine, worship or 
government.” Adopting Act, 1729. Hence it is that to quote the Confession of 
Faith or Catechisms upon any disputed point with the members of this synod, 
has very little weight with many of them.” 

We trust it has been made sufficiently evident that the 
Adopting Act has given occasion for the charge of latitudina- 
rianism against the Presbyterian church. Knowing the atti- 
tude and spirit of those who brought the charge, we can make 
proper allowance for its exaggerated tone. But will any man 
say, there was no fire where there was somuch smoke? Of what 
use is it to attempt to throw in the shade the historical fact, 
that the Adopting Act of 1729, re-affirmed by the united Synod 
of New York and Philadelphia, gave a plausible pretext for the 
assertion that the Presbyterian Church in this country was 
lax—we should say liberal or rather Scriptural—in its terms 
of ministerial communion ? And yet, with facts and state- 
ments like those we have cited above, contradicting him, and 
utierly inexplicable in his scheme of history, Dr. Baird as- 
serts that ‘‘ the ‘liberal principles’ of Dr. Gillett find no shadow 
of countenance in the Adopting Act of 1729, nor the reunion 
of 1758, nor any where else in the history of our fathers.” 

Verily, if this be so, the fact is an anomaly in history. It 
is inexplicable on all the common principles of human reason- 
ing. 

It may, perhaps, be supposed by some that “liberal prin- 
ciples ” as to terms of Christian and ministerial communion 
were not prevalent at the time of, and subsequent to, the 
Adopting Act, except among a few ministers from New Eng- 
land who sympathized with Dickinson. To obviate any such 
mistake, we need only turn to the publications of the day, is- 
sued by, or receiving the sanction of, the New Castle Presby- 
tery or its members. They were not heedless observers o 
the controversy concerning terms of communion which was 
carried on between the Seceders and the Presbyterians of the 
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Irish Synod. The champion of the latter, Samuel Delap, in 
his ‘‘ Remarks on some Articles of the Seceders,” (1749,) dis- 
cussed largely the question of the terms of ministerial and 


Christian communion. He says: 

“T see no inconsistency between a Christian’s endeavoring, in a Christian 
manner, and by suitable means, to pluck up every Plant that God has not 
planted, and using charitable Forbearance toward fellow-Protestants, agreed in 
the most important Articles of Christianity, and by Profession united in Christ 
the Head ; though he believes they are weak in the Faith; and that there is a 
mixture of Wood, Hay and Stubble in the Spiritual Building, with the Gold, 
Silver and precious Stones: As zeal for Truth is commendable, so God has 
commanded moderation and charitable Forbearance among the Disciples of 
Jesus Christ. 


He contends “that the narrow terms of ministerial and 
Christian communion, specified in the Seceders’ new Covenant, 
and ratified by their Act of presbytery, are not the terms of 
communion revealed in God’s word ; and that such matters 
of doubtful disputation among learned and pious men, ought 
not to be made terms of ministerial and Christian communion 
in the church.” ‘The New Testament,” he says, “ gives no 
ground to make matters of doubtful disputation. among the 
true disciples of Christ, articles of a. solemn covenant with 
God, and terms of communion in the church. Our blessed 
Saviour did not break the bruised reed, nor quench the smok- 
ing flax.... The disciples of Christ were subject to many 
errors and infirmities while he was with them. They were 
under doubts... under a mistake, etc. In the first ages of 
Christianity, the church was far from inserting into their creed 
matters of doubtful disputation.” 

‘‘The Creed generally received in the primitive churches is 
but a short enlargement and exposition on the Form of Bap- 
tism; and the substance of it is contained in that which is 
commonly called the Apostles’ Creed... .Justin Martyr, 
Tertullian, Origen, Augustine, Chrysostom, Jerome, Cyprian, 
and other Fathers of the Church, were chargeable with some 
errors ; if every one of their errors could justly be made an 
exclusive term of communion, none of them could have had 
communion with one another.” 

The bearing of these principles on the subject of subscrip- 
tion to the standards is obvious. They were accepted and en- 
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dorsed by the New Castle Presbytery, who refer to them with 
express approval, and who, five years later, (1754,) issued 
their “warning” against the errors and practices of John 
Cuthbertson. They were ready to ‘acknowledge his separa- 
tion guiltless, if he was obliged to withdraw on account of the 
imposition of sinful or unscriptural terms of communion.” 
That the matter might be set in a proper light, they observe 
“that all religious truths and duties are not equally impor- 
tant.... Some... are but circumstantial and some funda- 
mental. It is the duty of the strong to bear the infirmities 
of the weak, .. . but if there ought to be forbearance, then it 
will follow that some religious truths and duties ought not 
to be terms of communion in the church. The pretense of 
keeping the church pure is plausible at first sight, and seems 
mighty friendly to strict holiness, but they involve themselves 
by the above principle in an unhappy contradiction ; for if they 
are for holding fast every truth and duty, let them hold these 
among the rest, viz., that every truth and duty is not equally 
great, and may not be made equal termsof communion; that 
brotherly love and the communion of saints are more excel- 
lent than many other duties in religion ; that we ought to 
bear with some mistakes and weaknesses in our brethren, and 
not unchurch them for some different sentiments and prac- 
tices. Now if such great things as these are cast out of relig- 
ion for the sake of purity, what kind of purity is it ? It is 
a kind of strictness beyond what our Lord and his apostles 
taught, therefore let it be Anathema.” 

It is thus that they insisted that all truths were “‘ not truths 
of such importance as to be made terms.” Assuming the 
correctness of Delap’s position, that matters of doubtful dis- 
putation ought not to be made terms of communion, they re- 
mark : 


“That may be called a matter of doubtful Disputation, or, (which is the same 
thing,) a disputable Point, concerning which clear and certain Evidence can not 
ordinarily be obtained ; and concerning which, the Holy and Learned dispute, 
who are agreed in the great Fundamentals of Religion, relating both to Doc- 
trine and Worship, Discipline and Government. It is certain the Apostle for- 
bids the receiving of Christians to doubtful Disputations, Rom. xiv, 1, which is, 
in other words, to forbid making such matters Terms of Communion!” 
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They add, moreover : 


“ To make doubtful Disputations Terms of Communion, and that by Solemn 
Covenant Oath, especially when our information of the Truth of Matters of Fact 
depends upon fallible History, is, instead of being a moral Duty, a very great 
evil. The Articles of our Faith, and Forms of Communion, should be founded 
upon and taken from Scripture, that the Conscience may be convinced of all 
from Divine Testimony.” 


Such were the views published by the New Castle Presby- 
tery, in their own name, when met by charges of laxness in 
regard to terms of ministerial and Christian communion. 
They set forth their own principles lucidly, and defended 
them manfully. They insisted on a distinction in favor of 
fundamental truths. They urged Christian forbearance be- 
tween ministerial brethren. They maintained that none but 
plain scriptural terms of communion should be imposed, and 
they pronounced Anathema on “a kind of strictness beyond 
what our Lord and his Apostles taught.” 

And yet with such facts on record, establishing beyond all 
question or doubt the “liberal Presbyterianism” of the New 
Castle Presbytery, and going as far as any party in the church 
can have any plausible pretense for going, the Rev. Dr. Baird 
asserts, that “the liberal principles of Dr. Gillett find no 
shadow of countenance in the Adopting Act of 1729, nor the 
reunion of 1758, nor anywhere else in the history of our 
fathers.” 

When the synod of New York and Philadelphia prepared 
and published “‘ The Constitution of the Presbyterian Church” 
(1789), they incorporated into its Introduction the memor- 
able declaration, that they ‘‘ believe that there are truths and 
forms, with respect to which men of good character and prin- 
ciples may differ: And in all these they think it the duty, 
both of private Christians and societies, to exercise mutual 
forbearance toward each other.” It would be easy to show— 
from the recorded diversities of opinion among the ministers 
of that day, some like Wilson and Patillo urging a large lati- 
tude on certain points—that these opinions are in keeping 
with the tolerant spirit subsequently evinced in repeated in- 
stances in the history of the church. 

_ We do not care, however, to rake up anew the evidence ad- 
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duced by those whose Reformed Presbyterianism is assumed 
by them to be a protest against the laxity of the Presbyterian 
church in every stage of its history subsequent to the Adopt- 
ing Act. We leave to them the liberty of making what they 
can of the obnoxious doctrines of McCorkle and Patillo, never 
condemned or discountenanced by the judicatories of the church. 
They may dwell if they choose on the laxity of the Pittsburg 
Synod, in quietly approving Porter’s sermon, dilating upon 
the vanity or tyranny of creeds and confessions. The cases 
they cite in vindication of their separation from a body so lax 
as they represent our church to be, may find some apology in 
their provincial obscurity. But we must say, that whatever 
divergence they may exhibit from the right line of the stand- 
ards, they are not without a precedent in high quarters. Cred- 
itable or discreditable as it may be accounted to the honor of 
the church, it is stated by Dr. Priestley, that when he landed 
in this country at the close of the last century, the only pulpit 
in which he was invited to preach was that of Princeton. 
The only theological professor within our bounds whom we 
san recall as rejecting the Calvinistic doctrine of imputation, 
and caricaturing it as being sentenced “ to an eternity of mis- 
ery because of the transgressions of one who sinned before I 
was born,” was one of the successors of Dr. Witherspoon, as 
a teacher of theology at Princeton. Dr. Samuel Stanhope 
Smith made it the merit of one of his latest volumes, that 
only a moderate Calvinism, not unacceptable to an Episcopal 
Bishop, was to be found in it; and he did not succeed in sup- 
pressing his chagrin that Dr. Ashbel Green counted his text- 
book unsound in the ‘doctrines of grace.” Our church has 
afforded shelter too long and too extensively to varied inter- 
pretations of the doctrines of our standards, to allow us to 
set its history over against a liberal interpretation of the 
Adopting Act, and the attempt to do so can result only in its 
own defeat. We have been as a church, for the most part, con- 
sistent in tolerating diversities of belief, substantially sound 
and Scriptural, however varied among themselves. The Adopt- 
ing Act, as we claim to understand it, has been no false sym- 
bol of our subsequent history. The plea for strict terms of 
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subscription comes with an ill grace from a quarter where they 
have been practically set at naught. There are indeed many 
incidents in our history which, with every candid mind, must 
set the question at rest; and as we consider them successively, 
they meet us with cumulative and overwhelming evidence. 

Among the Scottish clergy of his day, Robert Wodrow was 
perhaps as strict as any in his views of subscription to the 
standards. When the Pacific Act of 1720 was passed by the 
Irish Synod, requiring licentiates to subscribe the Westmin- 
ster Confession, yet allowing any person scrupling any phrase 
or phrases in the Confession liberty to use his own expres- 
sions, which the Presbytery should accept of if they judged the 
person sound in the faith, Wodrow remarked that it “has 
given a larger door there than we allow in this church, at least 
by any direct act of the Assembly.” He adds, it ‘is as large 
a concession as, I think, could well be made to intrants.” But 
the action of the American Synod evidently, in his judgment, 
went beyond this. He attributed it to Irish ministers, carry- 
ing the heats that had consumed them at home across the At- 
lantic. He admitted that it was a mere guess, and that he 
should be glad to find it otherwise. But he remarks, “ we 
have here a copy of their Act about subscription, which 
know not well what to make of.” And yet Dr. Baird reads 
this same Act through the spectacles of his Digest, and says, 
‘the liberal principles of Dr. Gillett find no shadow of coun- 
tenance in the Adopting Act of 1729.” 

No one, at this day, will question the orthodox Old School- 
ism of Dr. Ashbel Green. Nothing would have been more 
gratifying to him than to be able to say of the Adopting Act 
that its strictness was inconsistent with all ‘New School” 
laxness of doctrine. But his judgment of it, expressed with 
characteristic emphasis, was, that “it gave and took, bound 
and loosed, in the same breath.” Dr. Baird, however, concludes 
his examination of it by declaring—and that too after evidently 
attempting to show that it was designed by “‘implication” that 
no man should scruple “one word to anything in the doc- 
trinal statements”—that ‘‘ the liberal principles of Dr. Gillett 
find no shadow of countenance in the Adopting Act of 1729.” 
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Dr. Hodge probably would not thank us for volunteering 
to vouch his exemption from the.bias which Dr. Baird charges 
on New School writers, and yet he says frankly: “It must be 
admitted that the language of the Act leaves the intention of 
its authors a matter of doubt.” He insists that the inter- 
pretation which he gives to it is the cnly one which will save 
it “from the charge of direct contradiction.” He adds: “It 
is very evident indeed that the Act was a compromise.” And 
yet this ‘‘ambiguous” document, this “‘compromise,” which 
only Dr. Hodge’s interpretation can save ‘‘ from the charge of 
a direct contradiction,” is, in the view of Dr. Baird, so lucid, 
strict and consistent, that he does not hesitate to say that 
‘¢ the liberal principles of Dr. Gillett find no shadow of coun- 
tenance in the Adopting Act of 1729.” 

The Adopting Act—including in the use of the word the 
Preliminary Act—bears concession on its face. It was so un- 
derstood at the time, It was so interpreted by different par- 
ties. The Old Side implied the fact in their protest against 
persons sitting with them in the synod who had not accepted 
the standards according to “‘ our last explication of the Adopt- 
ing Act.” It was assumed by the New Side, when, four years 
later, they organized themselves on the basis of the Adopting 
Act simply, utterly ignoring the “last explication.” It was 
asserted by the Seceders, and those who were in sympathy 
with them, and the assertion was persisted in, generation after 
generation. And yet the whole scope of Dr. Baird’s elaborate 
effort is the conclusion that ‘the liberal principles of Dr. 
Gillett find no shadow of countenance in the Adopting Act of 
1729.” 

The well-known views of Jonathan Dickinson were, as we 
have seen, such that, with his consent, the Synod of New York 
could have been constituted only on a liberal basis.* These 
views he held unchanged, and the language which we have 
quoted from him on terms of communion, etc., was employed 
after the ‘‘last explication of 1736.” He never recalled or 
modified them, and yet Dr. Baird, scouting the very idea of 


* The Synod of New York and Philadelphia simply accepted in this respect 
the basis of the Synod of New York. 
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his consistency, and pronouncing the assertion of it a remark- 
able statement from one familiar with the history, declares 
that the “liberal principles of Dr. Gillett find no shadow of 
countenance in the Adopting Act of 1729, nor the reunion of 
1758, nor any where else in the history of our fathers.” 

We have no doubt that Dr. Baird himself will readily ad- 
mit that John Thomson, the author of the overture which led 
to the Adopting Act, understood the results of his movement 
and understood the latitude intended in the Act itself. Yet 
he says expressly (1741) : ‘‘I suppose that what our brethren 
value the printed declaration (Preliminary Act included) 
which they mention, most for, is the too great latitude ex- 
pressed in it, which fault was amended in the following year, 
when that latitude was taken away as dangerous.” And yet 
Dr. Baird, in the face of the fact that this “too great lati- 
tude” is asserted by Thomson to be ‘‘ expressed” in the 
Adopting Act, and that in the following year it was taken 
away as “‘dangerous,” declares that ‘‘the liberal principles of 
Dr. Gillett find no shadow of countenance in the Adopting 
Act of 1729.” * 

It is, of course, perfectly obvious that when the New York 
Synod, in 1745, and the reunited Synod, in 1758, took their 
stand on the Adopting Act of 1729, simple and unqualified, 
making no mention whatever of the modification of 1730, 
which took away the too great latitude as dangerous, or of 
the explication of 1736, they left the original latitude of the 
Adopting Act just as it was before the Synod of 1730 tam- 
pered with it ; and yet Dr. Baird sums up his attempt to con- 
vince us of error, by saying that ‘ the liberal principles of Dr. 
Gillett find no shade of countenance in the Adopting Act of 





* The manner in which Dr. Baird disposes of Pres. Davies’ testimony, is on- 
ly less amusing than the process by which he eliminates the word doctrine from 
the (Preliminary) Adopting Act, as apparently an “ extemporaneous addition 
to the document.”’ One would scarcely suspect, from the manner in which he 
slurs over the matter, that Davies has said, ‘‘ that we allowed the candidate to 
mention his objections against any article in the Confession, and the judicature 
judged whether the articles objected against were essential to Christianity, and 
if they judged they were not, they would admit the candidate notwithstanding 
the objections.” 
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1729, nor the reunion of 1758, nor any where else in the his- 
tory of our fathers.” 

“This is a very remarkable statement for a writer familiar 
with the history.” It is by no means so remarkable for one 
who manifests such ignorance of it. “If it is true, in the 
sense intended,” then history may be written in the teeth of 
evidence and an author’s prepossessions may shape his facts. 
That it is not true, we are thoroughly convinced, and we have 
no doubt that our readers will share our convictions. If it 
is not true, then, by the confession of Dr. Baird, the position 
of those whom he assumes to represent is “‘ an innovation on 
the established principles of our church.” We trust that if 
our remarks do not work conviction in his mind, he will con- 
tinue to prosecute his investigations, not disheartened by his 
present mistakes. A historic knot, as well as any other, is 
sometimes drawn fast in virtue of two opposing forces, and 
we feel under obligation to him for the occasion he has af- 
forded us of vindicating what we deem the truth of history. If 
he has assailed our character for patience in the past, we are 
confident that he will do so no longer. Indeed, we question 
whether, after the remarkable declaration that “ the liberal 
principles of Dr, Gillett find no shadow of countenance in the 
Adopting Act of 1729,” any historic statement that could fall 
from his pen would at all move, or even greatly surprise us. 
We shall be prepared, we trust, to listen with perfect com- 
posure to whatever he may have to offer, and we take leave 
of his attempted refutation in the words of the “great Mr. 
Dickinson,” whose character he has so unwarrantably assailed: 
“Thus I have entertained you with some counter evidences, 
and have more at your service, if these won’t satisfy.” ~ 

The question as to the spirit of American Presbyterianism 
—whether it was of a liberal or rigid type—is one at this 
present time of special significance. We do not, indeed, feel 
ourselves bound and fettered by precedent, for our fathers— 
like ourselves—were fallible men, and we do not believe that 
wisdom died with them. But, entering upon the inheritance 
they have bequeathed to us, we claim the right to know and 
determine its metes and bounds. We want the question set- 
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tled, not by technicalities, not by by abnormal incidents of 
their history, not by special pleas that blink vital facts, but 
by historical evidence, fairly and impartially weighed. If the 
Adopting Act of 1729, re-accepted and endorsed by the united 
synod of 1758, and constituting the doctrinal basis of our 
church, while defining its policy, was not what we have 
claimed it to be, the fact can be shown. That Dr. Baird has 
not shown it, we presume all candid readers will admit, and 
that he can not show it they will be apt to infer. If he can 
not do it, who can? And shall mere surmise or insinuation 
or theological prejudice be allowed to wrest from facts their 
historical significance, and obscure the fame and memory of 
men whom we delight to honor ? 

We claim in behalf of the American Presbyterian Church, 
that, considered in its historical aspect, it is liberal in spirit, 
while resolute in maintaining the vital doctrines of the Re- 
formed faith. It has been charged with bigotry on one side, 
and with laxness on the other, but it has never more than 
temporarily swerved from the line of fidelity to the spirit of 
its symbols. We do not believe that this passing time is a 
fitting occasion for the shadow to go back on the dial of its 
history. The mind of the world was never more active than 
to-day, never more disposed to resent the narrowness of in- 
herited or antiquated ideas, rigidly imposed. There is much 
in the signs of the times to occasion alarm. Many a good 
man’s heart fails him for fear. It is an anxious and perti- 
nent inquiry, What shall be done ? 

There are two paths of policy before us which we are invited 
to consider. One is that of a rigid repression of all interpre- 
tations of the meaning of the standards, unless they are of 
a certain specific type. The other is that which, while allow- 
ing a larger liberty, and placing less confidence in authorita- 
tive decisions, has faith in that grand harmony of divine 
truths, so fitly compared by Andrew Fuller to “ chain-shot” 
bound together by an iron-linked connection, and necessitat- 
ing the acceptance, sooner or later, by all rightly constituted 
minds, of that system of truth which we find so excellently 
comprehended and embodied in the Westminster Standards. 
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It is this last which will invite and win over scrupulous con- 
sciences, while the other will tend only to exasperate and pro- 
voke rebellious protest. One fences in, or shuts out, by virtue 
of a human authority that overtops the limitations of the di- 
vine word. The other allures by Christian gentleness and 
invites the weak in faith to no doubtful disputations. 

And yet our history, and the spirit of our church, furnish 
no shelter for Broad-church notions, in the accepted meaning 
of that phrase. We are Calvinists—not as accepting all that 
Calvin taught—not as bound by his authority—not as calling 
him or any man master, but as excluding from the scheme of 
divine truth those systems of religious error, against which 
the career and teachings of the Genevan Reformer have be- 
come a historical protest. Our Christian sympathies are as 
broad as the church of Christ under all its forms, but we be- 
lieve that, as an organized body, we can, for the present at 
least, harmonize appropriately and act effectively only by ad- 
hering in a considerate and liberal spirit to the standards of 
the Westminster Assembly. Planting ourselves on these, and 
claiming the sanction of the Fathers of the American Presby- 
terian Church in our manner of adopting them, we feel that 
we combine sufficient safeguards against fatal error with a 
liberality of spirit, and a toleration of minor diversities, which 
reflect, in a measure, the mind of Christ. 
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Arr. III. THE UNION QUESTION IN SCOTLAND.* 

By Rev. Metanctuon W. Jacosvs, D. D.. Prof. in the Western ‘Theological 
Seminary, Allegheny City, Pa. 

It is a signal fact that the great Presbyterian Church, on 
both sides of the water, is moving vigorously in the direction 
of organic and visible union. However it may have been in- 
itiated, here or there, no one can doubt that it forms an era 
in the history of this great denomination of Christians, and 
that it is accordant with many special leadings of Providence, 





* Fifih Annual Report of the Union Committee of the Free Church of Scotland, 

esented to the General Assembly at Edinburgh, May 28th. With the Debate thereon. 

he Rey. Ropert Bucuanan, D. D., Glasgow, Convener. The Daily Review, Glas- 
gow. 
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and with many special wants of the time. The underlying 
idea is eminently Scriptural and evangelical, and all must ad- 
mit, in the language of the distinguished Convener of the 
Free Church Committe, that “union, and not division, is the 
normal condition of the Church of Christ.” Whether, here or 
there, the different branches of the Church are ripe for union 
by a substantial agreement on essential points of doctrine, 
order and policy, is the question which is now occupying so 
much attention in the respective Assemblies; and which, om 
both sides of the water, is exciting so much earnest debate. 
But at a time when high-prelacy everywhere, as well as im 
Britain, is scheming for union in the interest of Anglo-Ro- 
manism, and when Rome herself is calling her Universal 
Council, including even schismatics—and only excluding here 
tics—so as to stretch her net for all who can possibly be 
brought in, it is no wonder if God, in His Providence, stirs 
the great heart of Presbyterianism to a union movement, im 
the interest of a pure and Protestant Christianity. Whether 
it shall occur within a year, or within a score of years, ‘‘ Pan- 
Presbyterianism” is no vain dream, and may be regarded as, 
to some good degree at least, a foregone conclusion. And 
when this event shall take place, if it be wisely effected, on a 
true and permanent basis, this United Church, in both lands, 
with its Scriptural doctrine and order, and its simplicity of 
working and worship, will be the church of grandest pro- 
portions, and of most majestic operations for the evangelia 
ing of the world. 

“The Fifth Annual Report of the Committee on Union” 
was presented to the Free Church Assembly, at Edinburgh, 
May 28th last, by the distinguished Convener, Dr. Robert Bu- 
chanan, of Glasgow. It was at his motion, five years ago, 
that the Committee was appointed on this important subject. 
And he was the man most fitted, by his high position in the 
church as well as by his executive gifts, to act as the Chair- 
man, where so much work—and so responsible and delicate— 
was to be done to effect the desired result. Since the death 
of Chalmers, ‘‘the Moses of the Exodus,” it has fallen to 
Dr. Buchanan, to stand in this working headship, as Con 
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vener of the Sustentation Committee, as well as, now, of the 
Union Committee also. And, in active and hearty codpera- 
tion with him, is Dr. Candlish. The union contemplated 
is with the United Presbyterian and the Reformed Presby- 
terian bodies. But the discussions have reference, thus far, 
chiefly to the United Presbyterian Church. The five years al- 
ready occupiedwith the preliminaries, have passed by no means 
peacefully; and the stormy debates of the committee have 
thrown out several of the Free Church members, while the most 
that is proposed by the fifth annual report is “‘ a re-appoint- 
*mentof the committee with former instructions,” with the As- 
sembly’s expression of ‘ unabated interest in the great cause of 
union among the negotiating churches,” and of the “‘ duty and 
necessity of proceeding in this great business with the utmost 
caution, and of affording to the courts and congregations of 
the church full time for deliberation regarding it; and earnestly 
hoping that existing differences of opinion, which the assem- 
bly lament, may be removed by further brotherly conference, 
on all the heads of the programme, in the committee and in 
the church at large. Also, that the Assembly deem it befit- 
ting, at the stage the negociations have now reached, to re- 
cord it as their opinion, that, when the inquiries of the com- 
mittee shall have been completed, the results should be com- 
municated to the presbyteries of the church, with a view to 
receive such suggestions as they may think it needful to offer be- 
fore these results are finally revised by the committee, and 
brought up for judgment to a future Assembly.” 

Thus far in five years! <A “programme” has been framed 
by the Joint Committee, under several heads, and submitted 
yearly to the Assembly for discussion and instructions. The 
previous assembly, however, (1867,) proceeded so far as, by 
resolution, to declare that, in their judgment, the matters 
covered by the first head of the “ programme ” formed no bar 
to union. This resolution has had the effect to stir up the 
most angry dissensions, considering that this “ first head” 
relates to the head and point of difference between the Free 
Church and the United Presbyterians. It is the great ques- 

tion of 
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Civi ESTABLISHMENTS vs. ‘*‘ VOLUNTARYISM.” 


The whole union movement in Scotland has been chiefly 
complicated by this knotty and tangled controversy. All the 
excitements of “the Exodus” are revived. Chalmers is 
brought upon the stage against the Voluntaries. Candlish is 
quoted as against himself—as “ throwing overboard some of 
his principles.” And the moderates on this subject, with Bu- 
chanan at the head, are charged with ‘‘ making an open ques- 
tion of sin ;” while these in turn are warned by the Convener 
to ‘‘take care lest, in their haste and restlessness, they be found 
implicating in the same condemnation the glorious Head and 
King of the church himself.” ‘For the one point that has, 
in this matter, to be determined, is this—has He, or has He 
not, made belief in the lawfulness of civil establishments of 
religion, a term of communion, or a condition of holding of- 
fice in His church.” It is strongly maintained that this is 
fairly one of the open questions in the Confession—not posi- 
tively laid down, only inferentially deduced—where, “if the 
proof-texts are to be pressed, they would prove as well, the 
duty of persecution.” It is moreover maintained that the 
United Presbyterian doctrine is not against all possible con- 
nexion of the State with the Church, but only against civil 
establishments as they now exist. And further, it is argued 
that Voluntaries are already in the church, and are tolerated; 
and, hence, no such issue can fairly be made as a positive bar 
to union. 

It is manifest that serious diversity exists in the Free 
Church on this point of civil establishments. It is, clearly, a 
very tender point with many leading men inthe Church. Dr. 
Wood, of Dumfries, Dr. Begg, Dr. Gibson, and Sheriff Gal- 
braith, wax warm in the opposition, threaten disruption, and 
already predict a new exodus as the result of carrying out the 
plan of union with Voluntaries, by relaxing a whit the testi- 
mony on this vital subject. Happily our negociations for 
union are cumbered by no such dispute. So far as we have 
any question of Voluntaryism it is quite a different thing—a 
question of policy in conducting the great enterprizes of the 
Church. And we rejoice to know that, bitter as was the disa- 
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greement on this point at the time of our disruption, the vol- 
untary system is abandoned on all hands, for the ecclesiastical 
mode of operation. 


MINISTERIAL SUSTENTATION. 


Another embarrassment with the negotiating churches of 
Scotland, is the scheme of Ministerial Sustentation so succes- 
fully at work in the Free Church. On this subject there are 
several articles of agreement suggested for the United Church, 
looking to an adoption, so soon as possible, of the Chalmerian 
plan for the entire body. This will require only such tempo- 
rary arrangement as shall accommodate the present circum- 
stances of the United Presbyterian Church—and it will be all 
the less difficult to adjust, inasmuch as that Church has already 
been ‘‘ approximating to this financial system’—and “ having 
found, by experience, the insufficiency of annual congregational 
collections, they have been organizing a system of congregational 
associations and termly contributions, essentially at one” with 
the admirable Free Church plan. ‘A temporary, permissive 
arrangement” is proposed, for crediting on the books of the 
Sustentation Scheme, moneys paid to the minister as certified, 
without passing through the hands of the Committee, as paid 
in, and drawn out; but this only for the time, till the uni- 
formity aimed at shall be complete. On this point it is ob- 
jected that the United Presbyterian and Reformed Churches 
have conceded nothing—and to this it is replied by Dr. Buchan- 
an that they have conceded more than would have been done 
by the Free Church, and that so important an accommoda- 
tion to their case, for charity’s sake, is an item too small to 
be noticed. 


PROPERTY QUESTIONS, 


The property questions arise chiefly under “the Model 
Trust Deed” by which the Free Church holds her possessions. 
It is provided in that instrument, that if, ‘“‘ at any time, one- 
third of the ordained ministers should separate from the body, 
each congregation shall decide for themselves to which section 
they will adhere, as most truly carrying out the objects and 
principles of the Free Church—and in such case, the minority 
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will be entitled to a share of the property proportionate to 
the number of the minority.” It waquld seem from the debate 
that the legal bearings of the Union have been brought into 
the discussion, with threats to bring the property titles before 
the civil courts. ‘To all this, Dr. B. replies, that while ‘‘ no 
one would ever think of consummating the Union without 
carefully considering the legal bearings of that step on the 
immense amount of property, in places of worship, manses, 
and schools, which the churches collectively and individually 
possess, yet the first thing to deal with, and dispose of, is the 
question of principle—the question of duty—the question 
whether or not our continued separation, as churches, from 
each other be any longer justifiable in the sight of God.” “And 
when the churches have that great and sacred question in hand, 
(he asks.) is it right or reasonable to attempt to frighten them 
from their property by threats of being dragged by hostile 
minorities into the civil courts, and of having, by adverse 
decisions, the great mass of our property wrested from our 
hands? This appeal to base fear and to baser self-interest is 
that to which this Free Church and this Free Assembly, by 
all that is noblest and grandest in their history, are bound to 
put away—an appeal to which they will not and dare not 
listen.” 

Here follows an article on ‘the Relations of the Church, if 
united, to the Churches and Ministers beyond the limits of Scot- 
land.” It is proposed that “ the closest and friendliest rela- 
tions shall exist between the Scottish churches and those 
south of the border, yet that, in jurisdiction, they shall be 
distinct and independent. The scheme of a British Presby- 
terian Church is set aside, but a close compact and correspon- 
dence is aimed at, which shall include the Irish Church with 
the English, in alliance with “the great Free United, Reformed, 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland.” Beyond this, it is aimed 
ultimately to create such a spirit of kinship and mutual regard 
among “all the Presbyterian churches throughout the world, 
of the Anglo-Saxon blood and tongue, as will yet make Pres- 
byterianism a power among the nations of this earth for good, 
on the side of the Gospel, such as past ages have never seen. 
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For the present, however, and immediately, the Joint Com- 
mittee plead the duty and desirableness of effecting the union 
on a basis that would identify the United Church with the 
Reformed Church of Scotland. 


ADVANTAGES OF UNION. 

Dr. Buchanan’s appeal, on this point, is couched in such 
noble terms, and is so pungent and convincing on the general 
subject, as to be worthy of attention in the present stage of 
our own negotiations. His views are those of the most earn- 
est advocates of reunion on this side the water. The discrimi- 
nation that he makes, in referring to the proper grounds of 
separation, does not seem to reach the case, in the view of his 
opponents, as we shall see. But the words are brave, elo- 
quent and large-hearted, and we can not forbear to cite them 
in part. He shows that vital differences in doctrine and order 
are just causes of separation. “But,” he adds, ‘‘ where the 
differences are such as to present nothing more important or 
tangible than that which is found in the so-called distinctive 
articles of the churches to which the resolution of last year 
referred (civil establishments), separation is an unmitigated 
evil, as mischievous in practice as I believe it to be utterly 
indefensible upon any principles applicable to the subject in 
the Word of God. It may be easy, indeed, for those who live 
in our great cities and larger towns, where there is, alas ! too 
often, ample elbow-room for all denominations to carry on 
their work, without much or any jostling of one another—to 
say that our divisions are doing little harm. Though even 
there we lose by division, and that, in a thousand ways, the 
immense advantages which concentrated strength and united 
action would give, in maintaining the discipline of the church, 
in moulding and guiding public opinion on great moral and 
religious questions and interests, and in systematically per- 
vading the whole mass of the people with the means of grace. 
But let those who see no loss and no evil in the existing state 
of things, go into our country villages and rural districts, 
where two or three ministers are continually and unavoidably 
in each other’s way. No oné of them, it may be, has more 
than a very limited congregation, and yet each is so placed as 
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to find it impossible to increase his numbers, save at the ex- 
pense of the congregation of his neighbor. Is it possible that 
religion can fail to suffer from embarrassments, jealousies and 
collisions inseparable from such a state of things, and, that 
even the best of men can avoid, in such circumstances, being 
continually placed in a false position with reference to each 
other. Is it possible that such a state of things can be per- 
petuated without an enormous waste, not only of money, but 
of men—of men doomed to spend their lives upon an utterly 
inadequate field of labor, and be themselves, in consequence, 
dwarfed into half their natural stature, in many cases, by so 
cramping and crippling a position. No! Moderator ; ours is 
an age in which mighty forces are being let loose and brought 
into powerful play—forces intellectual and material, social and 
political, in the midst of which the Church of Christ has a work 
alike arduous and indispensable to perform. And, meanwhile 
—within the pale of Christendom itself, and through the past 
supineness and selfishness of God’s professing people—there 
has been gathering and growing up an amount of religious 
ignorance and error, of vice and crime, which no thoughtful 
Christian mind can contemplate without the greatest anxiety 
and alarm. By the very presence and pressure of these dan- 
gers—dangers which threaten the very life of society itself— 
men of all classes and conditions have been aroused. It is no 
time, therefore, for the Church, if she would acquit herself of 
her immense responsibilities, to be making much of questions, 
the settlement of which, one way or the other, is as the veri- 
est bagatelle [great applause] compared with the paramount 
practical business of defending and diffusing the great central 
truths of the Gospel, and, for this purpose, of coming forth 
with closed ranks and united forces to the help of the Lord 
against the mighty. Our Union movement is, at least, a step 
in the direction now described.” 
POWERS OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 

The famous action of the previous Assembly—recognizing 
the progress of negotiations, and especially declaring that 
the difference between the negotiating bodies under the first 
head of the programme, (touching Civil Establishments,) 
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presented no bar to union—gave rise to most heated de- 
bate, and drew forth the opinions of the opponents as to 
the power of the Assembly. The Convener (Dr. B.), held 
that this action ‘‘ binds none, excepting those whose mind 
it expressed, and binds them only so far and so long as, 
on the merits of the one point—the resolution dealt with— 
their mind may remain unaltered.” Further, he understands 
that it is not a final adjudication by the Assembly on that 
particular point, but the Assembly will have to adjudicate 
upon it again, and the very men who made up the majority, 
will be at liberty to decide differently if they shall have 
changed their minds ; and this, irrespectively of the previous 
assembly. 

Dr. J. J. Wood, of Dumfries, expresses himself as greatly 
alarmed by the action of the last assembly, and ten-fold more 
so by the statements of Dr. Buchanan. He, opposes any further 
effort at negotiation except upon distinctive Free Church princi- 
ples; and he declares that “‘if the matter should be pressed as 
recommended, then the disruption of the Free Church is just as 
sure as anything can be!” Dr. Wood proposes a resolution, 
‘‘That this assembly does not hold itself bound by the reso- 
lution of the last General Assembly,” and he contends that 
a mere resolution of the assembly is not binding on the church; 
and this more especially “‘when said resolution involves, in the 
judgment of numbers of persons, certain changes in the con- 
stitution of the church.” ‘‘The assembly may pass a resolu- 
tion, but till that resolution has been sent down to the pres- 
byteries, and has received the approval of them, it is of no 
binding authority in the church.” ‘ But the resolution of 
the last assembly has not been sent down to the presbyteries. 
It stands a simple vote or resolution of the house.” This, he 
contends, is agreed to be the status. Meanwhile, he inveighs 
against Dr. Rainy for putting forth the opposite view in the 
last assembly. 

Dr. Rainy, Prof. of Church History, New College, replies: “It 
is true the Assembly is not bound. But it is a different thing 
to ask our friends to consent to a formal finding, denying that 
the Assembly holds itself bound.” Dr. R. disclaims earnestly 
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an opinion which he was reported to have expressed, that the 
General Assembly could now lawfully sanction standards, or 
anything of that kind, by a mere decision of the assembly. 
And yet, he confessed to have pleaded, in defence of the as- 
sembly’s action in question, ‘‘that remarkable fact, that our ex- 
isting standards were adopted by (the sole authority of) the 
General Assembly.” It had been contended by the opposition, 
last year, that it was not lawful for the General Assembly to 
pass the resolution in question without first sending it down 
for the approval of the presbyteries. Dr. Rainy had argued 
per contra, that while the assembly might send down docu- 
ments upon important matters, for the suggestions and ad- 
vice of presbyteries, in order more advisedly to decide on its 
own responsibility ; yet, to send down a matter to the pres- 
byteries that there might accrue from them an authority which 
the assembly was not competent to give itself, and in order 
that the assembly may do what, without the finding of the 
presbyteries, they could not do,—this is the view which Dr. 
Rainy opposes. In confirmation of his theory of the abso- 
lute authority of the General Assembly, independently of the 
presbyteries, he had adduced ‘the fact of the adoption of our 
existing standards, by assembly authority alone. And this 
fact was adduced by Adam Gib, a hundred years ago, to show 
that all matters of a kind that were purely doctrinal, were 
not for presbyteries at all to come to a finding on, but were 
for the General Assembly alone; and he said on that ground, 
further, that if the Confession of Faith had been sent down to the 
presbyteries; if would not have been adopted to this day.” The 
Barrier Act was referred to by Dr. Rainy, as not impeaching 
the right of the assembly to pass the resolution of last year; 
and if the right was impeached at all, it must’ be on the 
ground of some constitutional restriction of the powers of the 
General Assembly; and on this point, he asserted the absolute 
authority of that body, as evidenced historically in their adop- 
tion of the standards, on their own responsibility alone. 

To this Dr. Begg (opposition) cites the history (quoting 
from Stevenson): ‘‘ The Confession of Faith agreed upon by 
the Assembly of Divines at Westminster, being transmitted 
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by the Commissioners from Scotland to the Commission of 
the General Assembly, they caused copies thereof to be 
printed and sent to the several presbyteries of this Church, 
to be perused and seriously examined, that they might have 
their thoughts more deliberately thereon, and be prepared fi- 
nally to judge therein against this meeting of the Assembly.” 
“A Committee was appointed to hear doubts or objections 
which any of the members had, concerning any articles in the 
said Confession ; and an intimation was made to them to 
come to the said Committee and propose the same. Several 
observations were offered, and these being deliberated upon by 
the Committee were remitted to the Assembly, who, after 
serious deliberation, enacted the following approbation of the 
Confession of Faith.” Dr. Begg, at this point of the debate, 
held up one of the eight hundred copies actually sent down 
by the Assembly: ‘ Here,” he said, “‘is the grey witness!” 
This was done Dec. 23, 1647, and was accompanied with in- 
structions to the presbyteries ‘‘ to examine the same and re- 
port to the next meeting of the General Assembly.” Dr. 
Rainy was challenged by Dr. Begg to admit his mistake, but 
he adhered to his statement. Of course, the adoption of the 
standards was long before the Barrier Act; but Dr. Begg in- 
sisted that it was done on the same principle,—limiting the 
power of the Assembly. It was replied that this sending down 
to presbyteries was not for authority, but by way of confer- 
ence and counsel, merely. 

Sut the Barrier Act of the Church of Scotland contem- 
plated, not (as would seem) amendments to the Constitution, 
but standing rules of permanent obligation in the church. 
And, after several decisions of our own church, it was for- 
merly understood that amendments of the Constitution or 
Confession of Faith could be made only by being overtured 
by two-thirds of the presbyteries, and agreed to and enacted 
by the General Assembly. (See Baird’s Digest, p. 10). But 
this provision was “altered, so that amendments of the Form 
of Government and Discipline—‘the Constitutional Rules’— 
may be made upon the consent of a majority of the presbyteries 
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and the subsequent enactment of the Assembly.” (Baird’s Di- 
gest, p. 24.) 

Dr. Begg maintains that such sending down to the presby- 
teries for suggestions was very unsatisfactory in the present 
case—especially as fifty-four out of seventy-one of the pres- 
byteries had suggested ‘ further inquiry before proceeding on 
the basis of the last Assembly’s action,” and no notice had 
been taken of their suggestions. Dr. Begg says: “I hold 
that the fair thing would be, to prepare a basis of union and 
send it down to the presbyteries for their consideration ; (a 
voice—‘‘ so we did.”’) 

Rev. Mr. White, of Haddington, in support of Dr. Buchan- 
an’s motion (Union), argued from the Council at Jerusalem, 
that “‘it did not send down the question at issue to the presby- 
teries in all the provinces, to get their sanction before coming 
to a decision of their own.” 

This question of the powers of the General Assembly (in 
relation to the necessity of presbyterial overture or sanction) 
becomes highly important to our church in the present state 
of our negotiations. It is deemed, by some, to be unconsti- 
tutional for the Assembly to act as suggested by the Pitts- 
burgh Circular, and consummate a union with the other As- 
sembly on the expressed consent, beforehand, of three-fourths 
of our presbyteries. But it would seem that our presbyteries 
have so enacted as to empower the General Assembly, in view 
of a certain contingency, to proceed and negotiate the re- 
union, without further referring the matter to them. They 
have thus given their explicit consent beforehand, should the 
way be otherwise clear. The presbyteries have so enacted, in 
the belief that they had the matter sufficiently before them, 
and that such an expression, indicating the true and proper 
basis of reunion, in distinction from the one sent down, 
would be all that the Assembly could ask, and all that they 
could obtain from them even if this basis of the standards 
should be sent down to them next year. And this will very 
probably be the view of our Assembly, provided they should 
be disposed to negotiate for reunion on the standards—pure 
and simple—without other alterations of the Joint Com- 
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mittee’s basis. Other questions may spring up, so as to re- 
tard the consummation ; and an obstacle may be found in the 
failure of the presbyteries of the other Assembly to act by a 
similar forecast. But, even then, we may remember that five 
years, in the Scotch Assemblies, have already been occupied 
in their negotiations, and now the warmest unionists there 
counsel the most cautious inquiry as to the substantial agree- 
ment of the negotiating bodies. 

Dr. Candlish argues against the “‘ Proof-Catechism,” as he 
calls it—(the binding force of the proof-texts as applied in 
the Catechism) and asks Professor Gibson whether he is bound 
by the proof-text about ‘“‘ the three witnesses ” according to 
the exegetics of the Westminster divines. And on the sub- 
ject of union he declares, with Dr. Buchanan, that he has 
never felt it to be a question in which he was at liberty to 
consult expediency. ‘‘I have never been guided (he says) by 
any particular wish for, or against, the Union. I have my 
own feelings, like other people—some of them in favor, and 
some of them against it. I see some advantages and I may 
also see some disadvantages. But I have never argued the 
question upon that ground, simply, because I feel myself in 
the position of being shut up, as in the case of the disruption. 
I am compelled to prosecute the negotiations for this union 
until I find union to be, in principle, impracticable, [hear, 
hear, and applause] because I believe that to be in accordance 
with the Divine will. I have no sympathy with those who 
would ask us to interpret the word of God on the subject of 
union as applicable merely to the Church invisible—the 
Church of the first-born. We never could have maintained 
our Scriptural position, our principles of non-intrusion and of 
spiritual independence, except upon the principle that we 
were bound to make the church visible on earth, after the 
model, so far as possible, of the church of the first-born in 
heaven. Therefore I feel it an imperative duty, lying upon 
this church, not with reluctance, as it seems to me Dr. Wood’s 
motion implies, but with an earnest desire to see our way to 
prosecute these negotiations to a satisfactory termination.” 


(Loud applause.) 
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RELATION OF THE COMMITTEE TO THE ASSEMBLY, 

Sir Henry Moncrieff, enlarging upon the status of the nego- 
tiations, says: ‘‘ We have approved severally of the Reports 
of our Committees, and have empowered them to carry on 
negotiations, expressing our satisfaction with the amount of 
agreement that appears in these articles; but I do not think 
we have gone further. We have not given any positive im- 
primatur to any of these articles any more than the United 
Presbyterian Synod have done. We are carrying on our ne- 
gociations by means of a Committee who report to us. And 
in our debates we speak of these articles as those about which 
our several committees have come to an agreement. After 
we bave exhausted the programme, and expressed what diffi- 
culties we think proper, and after our United Presbyterian 
friends and others have done the same, and after we have con- 
sulted the mind of the church at large through her presbyte- 
ries and congregations, then we will come to see what a ma- 
jority of the negotiating churches think. Then we will look 


at what our friends may have to say who are not prepared to 
agree with us.” 


DOCTRINE. 

Sheriff Galbraith, an Elder of Glasgow, said : ‘“‘ Whatever 
there may be,of compromise under the first head of the pro- 
gramme (civil establishments), there is a general feeling that 
there can be no compromise under the second head (doctrine), 
This must be maintained in its fullest integrity. Now it 
may be said that ‘‘ the articles of agreement” ought to satisfy 
any reasonable man, and that it is unfair to suggest a doubt 
as to the honesty of our United Presbyterian brethren in giv- 
ing in their adhesion to these articles. No such doubt is sug- 
gested. It is said that it would be unfair to ask them to state 
more explicitly than they have done that these articles of 
agreement are the articles of their faith, But what many of 
us fear, what I myself believe, is this—that the United Presby- 
terian Church and the Free Church do not understand these 
articles in the same sense. And in a matter of such vital im- 
portance, I think we do not ask much when we ask that a 
further and fuller consideration of this second head of the 
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programme be had by the Joint Committee, in order that all 
doubt may be removed on this most vital matter—namely, 
the understanding by both bodies of these articles in the same 
sense. If both parties really desire to see eye to eye, neither 
of them can object, nor should object, to answer any question 
put by the other, to elicit fully what is the understanding of 
each. If either party should object to that course of pro- 
cedure, then I would regard that as one of the best reasons 
for complete and full investigation.” 

Dr. Wood, (J. J.) referring to disagreements in the Joint 
Jommittee, leading to his withdrawal with others, said, that 
Dr. Candlish had, in the Committee, declared that this sub- 
ject of doctrine must receive further and fuller consideration. 
He adds: “Itis not giving utterance to a calumny, it is sim- 
ply stating a fact, which our United Presbyterian brethren 
themselves proclaim, that they hold and teach the doctrine of 
a double reference of our blessed Lord’s satisfaction for sin.” 
Dr. Balmer, (U. P.) had said: “If, without satisfaction, God 
can not pardon the sins of any man, and if, further, as this 
United Presbyterian Synod expressly declared about a year 
ago, the death of Christ has opened the door of mercy to all 
men, it follows as an obvious and necessary consequence that 
the death of Christ is a satisfaction or atonement for all—that 
is, @ universal atonement, ransom, or expiation.” Dr. John 
Brown agreed with him in his view, and Dr. Balmer declared 
it to have the concurrence of his fathers and brethren. 
Whilst admitting a special reference, both of these Profes- 
sors held tenaciously by the doctrine of a general or universal 
reference, as something real and very important.” 

“These Reverend United Presbyterian Doctors asserted the 
doctrine that the Lord Jesus Christ made satisfaction to the 
justice of the Father for the sins of all men without exception ; 
and they declared that such is the doctrine of their church.” 
He further cites from a United Presbyterian minister in the 
West of Scotland: ‘In the early history of our church a 
minister stood alone, and was suspended or deposed for hold- 
ing the heresy of a universal atonement ; but the doctrine 
seems now conceded and the cry of heresy is no more heard 
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within our church.’ Surely all this, (says Dr. Wood,) makes 
careful inquiry and an explicit declaration absolutely neces- 
sary. We seek no controversy with our United Presbyterian 
brethren. We simply want to know from them what views 
are generally held and taught by them on this vital doctrine, 
so as to be guided in our negotiations for union. We can not 
consent to make the nature and extent of the atonement an 
open question.” 

We trace, in these details, something of our own difficul- 
ties in the negotiations for Reunion. In Scotland, the United 
Presbyterian brethren are prone to charge the strictly Cal- 
vinistic view of our standards as “ limited atonement,” while 
we call it “‘ definite” and “‘ particular,” as opposed to univer- 
sal or governmental. The view that makes Christ to have 
“‘ died in the same sense for Judas as for John,” belongs to a 
different system of doctrine from our Confession, and logic- 
ally issues, as we hold, in Universalism. And yet they who 
adopt this view, as necessary in their idea to the universal 
offer, would earnestly repudiate the doctrine of universal sal- 
vation. Plainly, the Scripture presents the matter in a most 
satisfactory light, on this and all the correlated doctrines of 
the Calvinistic system, so that no one can fairly complain. 
The upper and lower side of the matter—the divine side and 
the human—are both set forth ; and both are comprehended 
by God in the same view, as they can not equally be compre- 
hended by us. ‘‘ The righteousness of God, which is by faith 
of Jesus Christ, is offered unio all, and, at the same time, is 
bestowed upon all them that believe,” and upon them alone. 
But any view which, virtually or actually, excludes from our 
system the doctrine of election (‘‘ unto obedience and sprink- 
ling of the blood of Jesus Christ’) loses sight of the grace 
of God in man’s salvation, and holds that the man makes 
himself to differ from others. The difference of doctrine 
here is not slight or unimportant, but vital. 

A provision for lax construction and subscription ought, 
surely, not to be incorporated into the fundamental law of the 
Church. But it is plainly impossible so to provide checks and 
guarantees in avy basis, as will effectually guard all points of 
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doctrine, or even all vital points. In the progress of our ne- 
gotiations the last two years, this doctrinal uniformity has 
been the great question. But it was very apparent that a 
saving clause in the basis, on one side, was met by a saving 
clause on the other side, and that the agreement was not to be 
secured by clauses, but only, in a sort, some addenda were 
thus made to our Confession, and quite as likely to be misin- 
terpreted as the Confession itself. In despair of framing any 
basis that would improve our venerable standards, and be- 
lieving that, after all such unsatisfactory effort by means of 
caveats and provisos, little was gained, and much was periled ; 
and that many brethren would be alienated, and our ancient 
symbols would be, in effect, vacated for a new platform and 
“programme” to endless confusion and strife,—‘ The Pitts- 
burgh Circular” was issued here, calling for our common 
Presbyterian Confession (including the Catechisms) and Form 
of Government, as the true and proper basis for the reunion 
of Presbyterian Churches—as the most dignified, consistent, 
and safe ground for both bodies to occupy, and as all along 
professed by each to be the Confession of their Faith, as the 
ground where both claimed to stand at the separation, and as 
the ground on which, if we stand together now, all is well, 
and where, if both bodies now credibly profess and claim to 
stand—after all the past—then reunion is not only justifia- 
ble, but incumbent and obligatory. The Pittsburgh Circular 
was issued in the interest of union, and in no spirit of con- 
tradiction or of obstruction. They who have judged other- 
wise, have judged unadvisedly and perhaps uncharitably. It 
was honestly believed that such a measure would harmonize 
views otherwise discordant—avoid future dissension and dis- 
ruption—and promote the union of the Great Presbyterian 
Family in our land, and in the world. 

Neither of the high negotiating churches can require more, 
Neither of them ought to require less. 

As regards the Tenth Article, in the Joint Committee’s 
basis, it is, in so far, a concession as it is simply declarative 
and permissive instead of imperative. 

And the Moderator of the Assembly at Harrisburg, Dr. 
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Stearns, has admirably and ably argued the rightfulness and 
lawfulness of the Article as it stands. But for the earnest 
denial, it would seem scarcely worth the while to insist upon 
what is really so unnecessary. This Article can be relin- 
quished only because the right of examination needs no such 
formal assertion. The doctrinal Basis carries with it the right 
and duty of each Presbytery, whenever it shall seem best, to 
inquire into the doctrine of the applicant. And if doctrine 
be as important on one side as on the other—and it surely 
ought to be—then is it not equally fair for both ? And when 
the imperative rule is abandoned, as the Article proposes, 
then the permission simply expresses the “mutual confi- 
dence” implied in the Union. The relinquishment of the 
Article would not relinquish the right which it asserts. And 
no right-minded applicant would be likely to resist the pres- 
byterial claim to examine. 

If, then, this Article simply asserts the right to do what most 
would claim the right of doing, there would remain, without 
the Article, all that it could give, the inherent and essential 
right of a body to protect itself in any case, or to use this 
method of protection and satisfaction when it pleases. 

Presbyterian bodies around us, of the strictest sect, have 
no such rule, because their right has not been questioned. 
And as to the actual exercise of such examining power, it 
bears upon both sides alike, and is a rule that will work both 
ways. Under the imperative order, as at present among us, 
the examination is made a bare formality, in most cases, and 
always more or less according to the desire of the presby- 
tery, and the instance in hand. 

But in any such compact it is a good rule to be sparing of 
clauses, for ‘‘ the least said is the soonest mended.” And this 
might be sufficient reasor. for dropping an Article which really 
secures nothing and proves nothing, unless, by so doing, it 
might be claimed that the right was yielded altogether. The 
negative argument, from usage, proves nothing against the 
constitutional right. 

And, for this very reason also, we advocate the omission of 
needless clauses in the First Article, because all liberty pro- 
vided therein, of viewing, explaining and illustrating, purports 
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to be only within the sphere of the Calvinistic system. And 
if the plain and honest intention be to adhere to the Calvin- 
istic or Reformed sense of the Confession, what is the sense 
of claiming an allowance to explain and expound within that 
sense ? For this, if it mean nothing more, and nothing too 
much, means nothing worth expressing in a formal and solemn 
compact. And this is especially ill-advised, when the whole 
effect of such clauses would be to amend our Confession, at 
the expense of consistency and harmony, and when both sides, 
as Presbyterians, should be equally willing and eager to stand 
squarely upon the ancient and venerated standards of the 
Presbyterian Church. 


Art. V—THE SCHOLAR OF TO-DAY.* 
By Prof. Francis A. MArcu, Easton, Pa. 

Under the old philosophy the highest word was CULTURE ; 
under the new philosophy the highest word is pRoGRess. The 
scholar of the old philosophy sought, by self-development and 
self-government, to educate himself to his highest worthiness. 
The Baconian devotes himself to the discovery of truth and 
to the progress of the race. 

The scholar of the old time—the man of perfect culture, 
trained to all feats of mental activity, ready in all branches 
of knowledge, always under control, strong, alert and grace- 
ful, the delight of all men, and women—has often been held 
up to our admiration. Let us celebrate to-day the scholar of 
to-day, the servant of truth, the interpreter of nature. 

It is a central fact with the scholar of to-day, that he is a 
working member of a great brotherhood laboring together for 
the advancement of knowledge. Lord Bacon set forth his 
ideal of an organization of scholars in his House of Solomon 
in his romance of the New Atlantis ; but all the splendors of 
his prophetic imagination pale before the facts of to-day.. 
The same general ends and means are, it is true, before us. 
We still seek “‘ the knowledge of causes and the enlarging of 





*An address before the Phi Beta Kappa Society at Amherst, Commence- 
ment, 1868. 
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the bounds of human empire to the effecting of all things pos- 
sible.” We still use observation and experiment. But the 
instruments and operations of Solomon’s House are child’s 
toys and child’s play compared with the wonderful enginery 
with which we vex and scrutinize earth, air and sea ; mind 
and matter ; the present and the far off; and quicken the 
past and the future. 

Nor is the fraternity of workers less wonderful. No close 
corporation now embraces the conquerors of nature. The 
army of explorers overruns the whole world. The mightiest 
nations are privates in its ranks, The Czar of all the Russias 
keeps step with the imperial democracy of America. He uses 
his whole empire as a cabinet and laboratory. He takes note 
of every drop of water that falls or lurks in the air, of every 
breeze that blows, every sunbeam that tints or warms, every 
tree and animal that knows the soil. His imperial govern- 
ment records the physical facts and the history of all its 
tribes of men, catches every form of speech that drops from 
living lips or lingers on old monuments, and sends out all in 
fair type for the great fraternity of scholars. It experiments 
on new forms of social organization, abolishes old penalties, 
institutes new rewards, new tenures, new schemes of educa- 
tion, new fashions of dress, and food, and manners. 

The American scholar has the same work before him. We 
are lawyers, doctors, preachers, editors, engineers, or teachers. 
We are also scholars. 

“ With that clause 
We make drudgery divine.” 
Not a plant is so thoroughly known that the ablest botanist 
can write its biography. The lazy-limbed lad with live eyes 
may yet lie by the old wall around the College Campus, and 
watch the lichens with his microscope, and see facts as good 
as Robert Brown ever saw. New metals wait their finder, 
new coals, new secrets of growth in the soils, and all the,un- 
imaginable marvels which chemistry deals out with such a 
lavish hand from her infinite store. In these departments 
the value of organized labor is fully recognized. We have 
associations of science, which every scholar can help, and 
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where the chiefs of each department are ready to receive the 
smallest contributions of fact or thought, and where no lover 
of science fails to obtain sympathy and honor. 

Coéperation and progress should be just as familiar to those 
who work in books and language. A perfect edition of Shake- 
speare, or Chaucer, or Homer, or the Bible ; or a complete 
dictionary of our language, would be as helpful to the race as 
a perfect flora or fauna of North America. But such a work 
must accumulate the observations of a thousand scholars for 
a thousand years. What scholar has not passages in his fa- 
vorite authors which he understands better than all-the com- 
mentators ? Who has not noted strange words, or meanings 
of words, unknown to Worcester or Webster; or has not hit 
an etymology which has baffled the learned, or an illustrative 
sentence which opens the soul of a word with a new complete- 
ness ? We should have a common hive for all these gather- 
ings. Meantime, the Philological Society’s Dictionary is wait- 
ing for just these facts and truths, and the press is always 
at our service. 

Scholars should reverence the powers of the press and use 
them. They too often sneer at what it is their sacred duty 
to serve. A knot of professional men will have their daily 
gibes at the crude columns of their local newspaper. Why 
not send the broken meats from their tables and feast the rus- 
tics ? 

But no duty has more peculiar claims on the American 
scholar than observation and experiment on man and his in- 
stitutions, with a view to improve our social organization and 
government, and to establish sciences of mind, of ethnology 
and history, on their proper foundations. 

We already have organizations for the advance of social 
science, and our scholars are making valuable contributions to 
the doctrines of general education ; the treatment of the in- 
sane, the idiotic and the criminal ; of the causes of disease 
and crime ; the laws of population ; the adjustment of labor 
and capital. They are familiar with the fact that such prob- 
lems may be investigated without mingling in party politics. 

But the same spirit may be carried into many questions 
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of governmental organization and policy. Each New Eng- 
land town is a working model of the state, in which experi- 
ments may be tried with little danger. The American scholar 
has no excuse for being an idiotes. Many new questions are 
before us. 

Our government is a representative democracy. We call it 
a government of the people, it is really a government of the 
majority. In our day tyranny of the majority is worse than 
the tyranny of one man or a few men, because it has no re- 
straint. Conscious weakness makes the few cautious. The 
King of England has not dared a veto for generations. The 
majority vaunts its voice to be the voice of God. Where this 
form of atheism prevails, and minorities are regarded as op- 
posers of manifest destiny—the majority God—and contemned 
as wicked instead of being heard and conciliated as equals, 
tyranny of the majority impends. The liberal leaders of 
European thought suppose that this danger may be averted 
by organizing all representative assemblies, so that the gov- 
erning bodies shall have the same proportion of parts which 
exists among the people themselves. Then all minorities 
would have weight in proportion to their actual strength, all 
opinions held by able men would have able advocates in 
authority, and all able men would have their chance for a 
public career without bidding for the vote of a party. 
There are doubts and difficulties connected with the practical 
working of such a scheme, which can best be resolved by try- 
ing it, on a smaller scale, in our voluntary associations, our 
private corporations, and the directories of towns. Here our 
professional men and scholars might promote the trial, and 
study, and report the results. 

It is a question, again, how far it is desirable to introduce 
a new moral element into the balance of power by giving the 
vote to women. 

Other questions are connected with executive patronage. 
Year by year the host who live by their connection with po- 
litical Rings, grows rapidly in numbers, power and shameless- 
ness. No party can now safely defy them. No politician can 
safely refuse to recognize their leaders as his peers. They are 
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fast coming to control the state. They make our political 
life a perpetual scramble for spoils. All scholars know how 
vividly this state of things was depicted and predicted by 
Alexander Hamilton. It is now upon us, and it is a matter 
of life and death. Our statesmen are proposing means of 
relief. Shall the tenure of office be changed to good behav- 
ior? Shall the appointing power be held by Congress?* Shall 
it be vested in Boards of Examiners? As long as it is 
massed in a few hands, it will pay for organized corruption. 
But it might be diffused among the people. Each local offi- 
cer might be chosen by the people of his locality. The power 
of removal, that right hand of the executive, would then 
give him dignity and authority without exposure to corrup- 
tion. A trial of this system might be set on foot, if our pro- 
fessional men would refuse to sign papers recommending local 
officers, and urge the nomination by a vote of the precinct. 
Such nominations would be respected at Washington, and 
the plan grow in favor in proportion to its merits. 

Such are illustrations of the manner in which the Ameri- 
can scholar may work for the republic and for man. I have 
dwelt on them the more because distaste for politics so much 
affects us. It is often urged that scholars should take up poli- 
tics to purify them. What has been said would suggest that 
we should seek to withdraw as many questions of statesman- 
ship and social science as we can from the sphere of party 
politics, and hand them over to the investigation and experi- 
ments of our scholars. Then our laws may answer to Ba- 
con’s noble description of those of Henry VII.: “ His 
laws, whoso marks them well, were deep and not vulgar, not 
made on the spur of a particular occasion for the present, but 
out of providence for the future ; that he might make the es- 
tate of his people more and more happy, after the manner of 
legislators in the ancient and heroical times.” 

It is to such scholarship as this, that the lovers of the race 
turn for that influence which shall make it possible to have a 





* Such a combination of the legislative and executive functions would over- 
throw our system of government, and set up an oligarchy, too numerous for re- 
sponsibility, too few to be out of the reach of Rings. 
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parliament of man, a federation of the world ; and such schol- 
ars will be the peers in that parliament, the representatives 
of the general reason of mankind in the good time coming. 

If the essential characteristic of the scholar of to-day be 
his fellowship with the brotherhood of workers for progress ; 
if devotion to the conquest of nature, the discovery of truth 
and the welfare of the race, be the root of true scholarliness, 
we may go on to develop several branches of the scholar’s 
character. 

And first: The scholar of to-day should devote himself to 
some particular branch of study. To accomplish most we 
must use division of labor, and this most of all in discovery 
and invention. It is not the poet alone who is born. New- 
ton, Faraday, Alexander Hamilton, Chief Justice Marshall, 
Bopp, Grimm, every successful observer, and every creative 
genius, has his special fitness for his special field of truth. 
And though Macchiavelli divides mankind into those who 
see of themselves, those who see what is shown them by 
others, and those who neither see of themselves nor what is 
shown them by others, it is doubtful whether any pair of eyes 
was ever made that was not well worth looking through. The 
short-sighted see what is invisible to others. The observer 
must find the proper focus of his own eyes. And to all men 
the new comes most as suggestion from the familiar, the long 
brooded over ; whose every aspect comes to mind without ef- 
fort ; yea, in spite of effort ; which haunts the thought by 
day and the dreams by night ; which possesses one like a pas- 
sion. He who would truly advance the empire of man must 
concentrate his sphere of thought. The scholar, armed at all 
points with glittering generalities, ready to bear his part bril- 
liantly in a discussion of everything knowable and talkable, 
ashamed not to know when everybody lived and died, and all 
about the old battles—of the kites and crows, as Milton says; 


and talking 
~ — Frensch fal faire and fetysly, 
Aftur the scole of Stratford atte Bowe,” 


and other languages to match, is not the scholar we celebrate. 
Such a scholar is simple, not bound to shine, eager to ‘hear, 
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more eager to see for himself, glad to tell you what he has 
seen for himself, and well aware how little he has seen, as 
he has walked by the beach of the infinite ocean of truth. 

It isa further development of the same thought, that the stu- 
dent should be wedded early to particular truths. He will not 
spend his life in general devotion to truth, without cultivat- 
ing any one truth ; celebrating and worshipping truth as a 
goddess, wooing and winning none of her daughters. It is 
well enough in the teens, this general laudation of truth, the 
open mind flushing at every suggestion from man, or running 
brooks, or stones, or anything ; but the old scholars, who, 
having linked their names with no science or art, revive their 
old flames for our benefit in essays and orations, have the 
lack-a-daisical air of the old bachelor who proclaims himself the 
devoted admirer of the ladies. The lover of truth should fall 
in love betimes with some particular. truth, should woo like a 
man with his whole heart, marry early, and be faithful as to 
a spouse for generation, fruit and comfort. 

It should seem, in the third place, that our scholar will 
seek to learn facts and laws rather than to practice mental 
gymnastics. It is a current thought, that the growth of the 
mind is analogous to that of the body, that education is a 
gymnastics. Discipline, not truth, is said to be the object of 
study. The search for truth is said to be better than the 
possession of it. There is something in this view peculiarly 
fascinating to the young and strong. What college senior 
has not held his breath, as he has read Sir William Hamil- 
ton’s absorbing citations of the exultant utterances of the 
heroes of literature. 

“Did the Almighty,” says Lessing, “ holding in his right 
hand Z'ruth, and in his left hand Search for Truth, deign to 
tender me the one I might prefer, in all humility, but with- 
out hesitation, I should request Search for Truth.” We do 
not always remember that these exulting pinions droop at 
last, and that a philosophy of nescience is the end of this 
search. Good hunting and no game taken is a sorry jest. 
The savor of the venison is needed to stir us to repeat the 
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chase. The joy of capture is needed, that we may return with 
ardor to the pursuit. 

There is, moreover, in all worthy growth, as in all magna- 
nimity, an emotional and moral element. A notable gymnas- 
tic cultivation of the attention, memory, judgment, generali- 
zation, inventive combination, and other intellectual faculties, 
may be made by chess puzzles. But the judgments of wisdom 
are the fruit of attention kindled by love, and directed by 
conscience ; andall imagination, properly so called, proclaims 
the activity of the wsthetic emotions. The delight of the 
possession of truth is needed to warm the soil from which 
new thoughts are to spring. The time comes, when old books, 
old friends, old truths, the dear delights of our youth, come 
to be thrice dear as the recognized root of all the growth of 
our manhood. There is, indeed, a plain analogy between the 
training of the special senses and gymnastics. The young 
scholar should be practised to see, as he is towalk. Particu- 
lar mental processes which need to be often repeated, such ag 
the application of the ground-rules of arithmetic, or of the 
rules of grammar, have an analogy with gymnastics, in so far 
that practice enables us to perform them more rapidly, easily, 
gracefully, and accurately. The mind needs to be run in the 
right ruts. But the growth of the mind, the incubation and 
development by which it passes from imitation to creation, 
from one stage of power to another, learns to see one truth 
after another, has very little analogy with the operations of 
the body. Those who have studied man in history, especially 
those who work on his very soul as it is preserved in its prog- 
ress by language, can not help feeling how completely inade- 
quate are all the phrases commonly used to express this prog- 
ress, how completely unlike gymnastics is the conversion of 
an infant into a ripe scholar of to-day. The ablest savage 
left to train his own powers, is ages behind the dullest head 
that learns to use an Indo-European tongue. Some natural- 
ists say that the human embryo passes through its stages of 
likeness to a plant, and to each lower order of animals up to 
man, completing in its due months the development of a mil- 
lion of millions of years. So the mind, by the aid of language 
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and the mysterious leaven of truth, completes in its score of 
years the proper growth of ages. We are struck with wonder 
at the operations of genius. We tax our language to express 
the novelty and splendor of the changes it works in the world. 
We call it inspiration rather than gymnastics. But by the 
wonderful power of language and truth, we may repeat in 
ourselves these same marvels of perception and power. 

An attempt to analyze this process, leads only to pro- 
founder deeps of wonder. Plato was carried back by it to 
infinite ages of pre-existent life. He thought these new ideas 
were only reminiscences; and the philosophic poets have 
chanted the noblest responses to the thought, as they have 
celebrated 

“Those shadowy recollections 
Which, be they what they may, 


Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 
Are yet a master light of all our seeing.” 


But if we do not receive these thoughts of Plato, the word 
education does not express this process, The genius inspires 
us, magnetizes us. A magnet does not educate a piece of iron 
or steel. The wonderful thing is not a drawing out of power 
but some mysterious flowing in of power. Savage warriors 
imagine that the strength of those they conquer passes into 
them. The old Hebrew figures, too, are good. The mind is 
soil for seed. The germs of thought once dropped in the 
mind, grow while we sleep. We wake surprised at the great- 
ness of the thought we took in over night, and it spreads its 
branches day by day, and year by year; nor do we_ always 
suspect what kind of seed is planted. The amaranth springs 
among the tares in the soul of a tinker’s apprentice, “‘a weed 
of glorious feature.” 

So man is a tree for graft, so he has his new births. We 
go from grub to chrysalis, from chrysalis to butterfly. The 
history of the scholar’s mind is not graphically given by any 
words which imply that it is a gymnastics, or solitary devel- 
opment. Even the nations do not often have an indigenous 
civilization ; but are raised by the efforts of foreign races. 
The individual is lifted and expanded by communion with 
higher intelligences, mainly by the power of higher minds act- 
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ing through speech, and by the inspiration of objective facts 
and laws. It is not the working of the mind, considered as 
gymnastics, which expands it when truth is gained, so much 
as the possession of truth itself. The effort swallows the 
leaven ; the leaven leavens the whole man. The soul crawls in 
pursuit of truth ; when it has it, it may flutter and soar in 
the play of its creative energy. There is work in getting a 
truth into the mind, there may be play in its possession. The 
latter is the true progress, the greatness and the glory of the 
soul. 

It would seem, then, that language is the scholar’s true 
foster-mother. She takes the infant, and introduces him to 
nature by name. The senses give only indefinite apparitions, 
or intuitions. These become knowledge, information, when 
particular objects, qualities, or acts are singled out and ex- 
amined. What shall be so singled out is determined almost 
wholly by language. The learner follows the names which 
his elders so eagerly teach him. Language in this way 
prompts and directs his classifications ; she leads him on to 
reasoning, supplies him with instruments, and suggests the 
arguments. She is the interpreter between the scholar and 
the great discoverers of all time. Shapen into literature un- 
der the direction of the esthetic faculty, language moulds his 
passions and sentiments to sympathy with the great hearts 
and souls whose words of fire she loves to repeat, lifts him 
from his feet with the great voice of eloquence, raises his re- 
ligious feelings to supernatural elevation by her utterance of 
the revealed word, and prompts him to graceful and noble ut- 
terancy, which may win all men to the truths he loves. 

Language is the nurse of science historically. The philos- 
ophy of Greece appears before us in the Socratic discussions 
as a child of language still in leading strings. Its questions 
and its argumentation do not distinguish thought as thought, 
from the use of language. It was not till the development of 
geometry, that coherent thinking was known, independent of 
the thoughts embodied in popular speech. And though the 
sciences of to-day have their own language, the true scholar 
never so weans himself from this foster-mother of sciences 

: 6 
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and scholars, that he does not desire to confide his thoughts 
to her—does not run to her with delight at each new discovery, 

It would seem, further, that the pursuit of truth in nature 
is analogous to the study of language. The great stone-book 
is the geologist’s name for the earth. Says the botanist, Ber- 
nard Jussieu, ‘‘ The perfect book is open to all; it is only 
necessary to learn to read it.” ‘‘ There is a certain charac- 
ter, or style,” says Dugald Stewart onthe hint of Sir Isaac 
Newton, ‘‘in the operations of the Divine Wisdom, . . . in the 
perception of which philosophical sagacity and genius seem 
chiefly to consist.” He who has interpreted one fact, learns 
to interpret another and another ; gazing on one truth, we 
learn how to recognize its sister truths ; having learned to 
read the handwriting on one page, we may turn to another 
and read with ease. An eminent educator has enforced his 
doctrine of ‘‘ power-culture,” by saying that Napoleon might 
have summoned all the force of his mighty mind, and struck 
out ata blow a new system of Mental Philosophy! But 
such blows are never struck. Truth is not conquered ; it is 
read. It comes to earnest, humble seekers. The mighty 
mother unveils her face to the child. He who is smitten with 
love for that face, into whose soul those divine traits are 
burned, seeks them forever, and traces them through all veils. 

It would seem, further, that our reader of nature, our lover 
of truth and progress, is least of all men pugnacious. It has 
ceased to be the scholar’s fitting eulogy that he is a war- 
horse, even against error. 

In the first place, the history of errors show that they are 
not quelled by fighting them. Witchcraft and like delusions 
show brave fight for centuries, then die, because men are 
lifted to a higher plane of thought by the power of new 
truths. The scholar, as he labors for the progress of the race, 
will seek to use the expulsive power of new truth, rather than 
arm himself and ride forth to give battle to monsters and 
chimeras. Such is the method which Lord Bacon inculcates. 
Such is the method of Christian progress. 

So, in a subjective point of view, it would seem that strug- 
gles and skepticism are by no means a desirable propedeutic 
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for the scholar. There is a masterly pugnacity in man which 
makes us exult in battle and conquest. It is hardly weaker 
now than it was before Christ. Two thousand years of lip- 
assent to his teachings have hardly dimmed the warrior’s 
glory. Our generation, indeed, begins to hear its heroes an- 
nounce, ‘‘ The empire is peace:” ‘‘ Let us have peace :” and 
this is great gain. But the old Berserker blood still runs duly 
in our Puritan veins. The historian says: ‘It was ever 
the fashion of Cromwell’s pikemen to rejoice greatly when 
they beheld the enemy,” and the reverberation of that shout 
of stern exultation has not yet died in our Southern savan- 
nahs. The same blood shows itself in our intellectual efforts. 


Our very peace societies are pugnacious in putting down other 


people’s wars, as well as in defending our own. It is charac- 
teristic of New England college culture to pride itself on its 
struggles. We go to our recitations with hearts of contror 
versy. We enter the lists of debate in our society halls, as 
the knights came forth at the sound of the trumpet. We 
talk of these halls as arenas, where we may “ drink delight of 
battle with our peers,” and be fitted for the great battle of 
life. This temper has its honors. It is better than sensu- 
ality. It is better thanstagnation, I confess to the relish of 
these delights. 

‘‘ Better fifty years of Europe thana cycle of Cathay.” It 
is most truly a preparation “for the battle of life. But the 
young Puritan no more needs a kindling of the spirit of bat- 
tle than the young tiger needs to lap blood. And from the 
point of view which has been taken to-day, it may be seen 
that we are apt to overrate the influence of disputatious 
adroitness. Shakespeare’s fools are the ‘‘ smartest” men in 
his plays. Great men of action are seldom disputants, great 
men of thought perhaps still less so. The great thinker an- 
swers other men’s arguments by stating the truth as he sees 
it. When we have been years out of college, we find that it 
is not the struggles of the recitation room, or the society hall, 
perhaps, that make epochs ; but the summer evenings on the 
chapel steps, the simmering of thought and heart at the hearth 
of a friend, from which sprang the thoughts which made us 
free of the realms of beauty and truth. 
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But whatever may be the thought of the fight against error 
in other respects, its association with skepticism is surely un- 
scholarly. The scholar in these times should believe all he 
can. He must not stand of set purpose ina skeptical at- 
titude. Yet our young men often fee] as though they are 
only half-educated, if they have not doubted everything their 
elders believe. The bright-minded college student has his 
attack of skepticism as surely as the boy has his measles and 
whooping-cough. He doubts the existence of matter, of 
mind. ‘The sciences in succession are shaken from their moor- 
ings. Mental philosophy, logic, political economy, history, 7 


religion, drift into the shadow of doubt. The seeds of truth, | 
just germinating in his mind when he enters college, he pulls . 
up for examination as recklessly as children take up the seeds 

in their garden beds. But fruitful truths, never to be doubted, 
should possess the mind of youth, and, by their proper growth, ' 
fill it and expand it from month to month, expelling errors | 


as simply as day drives away darkness. 


( 
It may be further remarked, that a scholarship of self-for- 

getfulness, of an objective direction-and employment of the 

= ? J > 1 

faculties, will show itself in literature. Instead of general c 


flourishes about the pursuit of the true, the beautiful and the 1 
good—the dumb-bells and vocal gymnastics of our culture, 
which our authors never will lay down—the scholar of to-day 


a 
. . e . 

will set to work on some science of plants, like Goethe, or at m 

making a dictionary, like Jean Paul and Milton, or at icthy- g 


ology, or entomology, or social science—any way to learn the 
bd? DJ? d J d 
handling of the keys which unlock the secrets of nature, any 


way to find the charm to open the heart-gates to the entrance : 
of angels. New spheres of positive thought will thus be c 
brought under the shaping power of the esthetic faculty, and n 
expressed in harmonious utterance whose cadences have been a 
caught afresh from nature. A new and greater Iliad, Kala- oO 


wala and Beowulf will be possible,—simple, grand, natural, t] 
as the old folk songs of heroes, but of a higher strain than 
the ages of kings and carnage ever knew. Our critics, too, 
will know the traits of nature, and never mistake the watch- tl 
ing and recording of sensuality, which now threatens us with 
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a new era in literature; never mistake these long-drawn eunuch 
dallyings of Swinburne or Whitman for the throes of virility, 
or a mountainous consciousness for manhood. 

Much might be said of the relation of these views to edu- 
cation. We have made a distinction between studies of gym- 
nastic, and studies of incubation and development. A col- 
lege course must be in great part gymnastic: that is to say, 
it must be occupied in training students to working hab- 
its in the use of the laws of langua 
matics, and in actual manipulation in the natural sciences. 


ge and the simpler mathe- 
This gymnastic training should be on such subjects, and 
within such limits, as will most aid future progress. 

In Language, it would seem wrong to spend a long time in 
learning to talk a little bad Latin, or French, or German, so 
as to be ready if we ever “should ever make a three weeks’ 
tour of the continents. Learning to talk requires a wholly 
different gymnastic from other mastery of speech. 

The Mathematics, 
virtues, are, I believe, the best intellectual safeguard against 
college pyrrhonism. I have known more than one who held 
by that anchor, when heaven and earth seemed to mix. 

The Natural Sciences do not always deserve their reputation 


in addition to their much commended 


as bread-and-butter sciences. Professors of Natural History 
expound the structure of the useless plants and animals. The 
great Jussieu cautions his collectors against varieties pro- 
duced by cultivation. These should be left, he says, to the 
amateurs. Rumford may found a mechanical institute for 
real workers, but as soon as the lords and ladies begin to 
come to the lectures, the scheme changes. But the uses of 
manipulation can not be overstated. Chemistry, the idlest of 
all text-book or lecture studies, is the best for the gymnastic 
of manipulation ; Botany next. These make a new man of 
the obtusest and clumsiest. Precision, purity, dexterity, 
grace, of hand, eye and mind, are their gift. 

To the more common gymnastic studies should be added 
the English Language and Constitutional Law. Latin and 
Greek are an admirable introduction to the freer and higher 
forms of speech which the advancing nations have since shaped 
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for themselves. Representative passages of the representa- 
tive works of the representative authors of the great epochs 
of modern thought should be studied in the light of modern 
philology, line by line, and word by word. . And we should 
add scholarly judgment to the instinct with which we speak 
our mother English, the growth of all the ages. Every college 
student should know the Constitution of the United States 
better than the rules for syntax, by rote and by heart. 

The method to be used in the studies of incubation and 
development is different from that in studies of gymnastic. 
The last begin with the simplest processes, and with tireless 
repetition lead on to the more powerful, rapid, and complex. 
The others almost reverse the process. The intellect and 
emotions must be roused at once. When the artist would 
awaken the perception of beauty, he takes us first to St. Pe- 
ter’s.* The grand half-outlined thoughts of geology, exult- 
ant, all-embracing systems of the cosmos, the reconstruction 
of the primeval and the unwritten history of man from lan- 
guage, the records of old heroism looming large through the 
mists of antiquity, the thoughts of old thinkers interpreted’ 
by new thinkers, the strange beauty of old languages, antici- 
pations of new truths hovering round the lips and eyes of 
genius, visions of the future,—these have power to kindle 
the enthusiasm and quicken the intellect of youth. Nor 
should it be forgotten how far the greatness of New England 
is due to the quickening of her common mind by the truths 
of theology. The Westminster Catechism is a battery that 
gives a rousing shock. 

It would fall in well with such views, if a considerable 
part of the college course should present a number of elec- 
tive studies, in which each student might follow his own bent, 
in the pursuit of particular sciences or branches of learning, 


in conuection with professors, who are themselves rejoicing in 


5 


investigations and discoveries of their own. 

Thus far I have spoken as though culture and devotion to 
the progress of science and the race did not go together. It 
is often said that the individual withers as the race is more 








* Corinne, iv. 3. 
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and more. It is said that devotion to objective results in 
some particular branch of knowledge changes man to a mere 
tool, a one-sided monster, a blacksmith’s arm, a weaver’s 
thumb, developed in but one direction, and hence not devel- 
oped at all as man, a sacrifice to nature and material ends. 

If this were so, two of the highest principles in man would 
be in conflict ; for surely love of a beautiful manhood is a 
passion hardly less strong and noble than love of truth. No 
Amherst student of our day was not moved to admiration 
and longing by the vivid picture so masterly painted by our 
Professor of Greek, of Socrates the son of Sophroniscus, the 
statuary, as he takes his thought from the shaping of the 
marble figures around him, and resolves to mould his own 
character to the model of ideal beauty. It is said that happi- 
ness is not to be reached by direct pursuit, but is a bounty 
bestowed on him who works hard for worthy ends. May it 
not be so with culture ? What is a beautiful character? What 
is a well-developed manhood ? Is there beauty independent 
of all relations ? Would Apollo’s arm be beautiful wielding 
the blacksmith’s hammer ? 

Great men are not great in all things: In all works of art 
there is orderly subordination, a variety brought to unity by 
relations to something central and supreme. Every beautiful 
growth has its or axis centre of growth. So in men of ad- 
mirable character there is some heroic trait, some axis of 
growth. Some supreme power shows itself, and the others 
work to heighten its effect. Nor are all men alike in their type 
of beauty. They are various as the departments of thought 
and life. A sincere devotion to scme special sphere of labor, 
is the best means of harmonious development. As the ad- 
vancing mind rises to higher relations of the special pursuit, 
the view widens, new powers are called forth, and brought into 
harmonious working with the old. Such is the harmony be- 
tween the world and the soul that the leadings of nature may 
be trusted to the end. 

“Unless above himself he can 


Erect himself, how poor a thing is man.” 


Even the intuitions need exercise on nature for their full 
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development. How does space expand to the astronomer, 
time to the geologist, right to the student of God in history! 

Nor will it befit this presence to pass over the more secret 
reason why truth and material nature so inspire and develop. 
What is truth, but fact seen as the embodiment of law, which 
is the will of God? And this complex of facts which we call 
nature, what is it but a material expression of the character 
of God? As the student of the tribes of nature seeks to rise 
from the history of individuals to a scientific knowledge of 
species, to conceive the types of genera and families, he is not 
abstracting and combining by whim ; these types were pres- 
ent to the mind of God before they were in nature. The at- 
tempt to find them, is an attempt to rethink the thoughts of 
God. And as in thinking the thoughts of the wise and great 
we enter into their life, so in reading the book of nature, we 
may be raised to communion with God, and rise above our- 
selves, height above height. 

This view of the sacredness of nature, plain to the ancient 
Hebrews, not unseen by Plato, lost by reaction from Grecian 
and Roman nature-worship, has been regained to our litera- 
ture from the grandest of unchristian modern thinkers, the 
Jew of Jews, ‘‘ God-intoxicated Spinoza.” The true scholar 
will not fail to recognize, as its necessary complement, the 
central thought of the philosophy of Paul, the mystical union 
of man with Christ, by which the inmost fountain of the hu- 
man will itself may be filled with the divine life, as the branch 
with the life of the vine. 

And if it be true in the intellect, that self-renunciation, de- 
votion to man and science, the objective direction and em- 
ployment of the faculties, is more favorable to the harmonious 
and orderly development of man, than any deliberate gymnas- 
tics, it can hardly be less so in morals and manners. 

God forbid that the grand old name of gentleman should 
ever be dissociated from the name of scholar. There are other 
types of the xa@Ads xnayaSos than the princes of the last gene- 
ration who were the first gentlemen of Europe. He who does 
many things gracefully from a sense of his own worthiness, 
may yet fall short of the perfection of him who forgets himself 
in others, in truth, in God. 
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There’is no need in this presence to search history for illus- 
trations. As I have been tracing these traits of the scholar 
of to-day, how often have my thoughts reverted to the Chris- 
tian scholar who presided over this institution during our 
college days.* 

Always most earnest in his recognition of the great broth- 
erhood of scholars, he was one of the first to suggest, as he 
the was first to preside over, the American Association of Sci- 
ence. Wedded in youth to geology, he loved most that aspect 
of it which 

‘‘seeks in golden chains to bind 
Science with reverence, liberty with law.” 


Constant through life, giving his whole heart to truth, he 
rose from one stage of intimacy to another with the secrets 
of nature which are the revelation of God. Losing self wholly 
in the contemplation of His ends, shrinking’always from con- 
flict and controversy, regretting the loss of a day of doubt, 
believing everything he could, a soft, meek, patient, humble, 


tranquil spirit,} he was also a man to stand before princes, a 
man who could pledge noblemen at their own tables in his 
cup of cold water with a simple grace more beautiful than 
the color of their choicest wine. 

Few students of Amherst, while he was here, can have read 
Hawthorne’s story of the Great Stone Face, without thought 
that its hero was with us. As he came in hours of sickness 
or trouble ; or as, in his lectures, he kindled to the height of 
his great argument; or as, in the college chapel, when one 
read from the grand poem of Moses those scenes of creation 
so vivid to him, and the evening or the morning light saw 
that benign face instinctively turning upward, radiant with 
the gleam that never was on sea or land, the consecration of 
truth and goodness, who df us failed to remember those in- 
spired utterances, dearest to every true scholar : 

‘The pure in heart shall see God ;” 

‘The beauty of the Lord our God be upon us.” 


*Edward Hitchcock. 
+ The best of men 
That e’er wore earth about him. was a sufferer ; 
A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
The first true gentleman that ever breathed.”’— Thos. Dekker. 
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Art. V. DR. BAIRD'S HISTORY OF THE NEW SCHOOL.* 
By Epwiy F. Hatriexp, D. D., New York. 


A history of that branch of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, known as “The New School,” faithfully and 
fully written, is truly a desideratum. It should carefully set 
forth from what small beginnings, and under what providen- 
tial auspices, it was called into being ; what were the exigen- 
cies of the Church, and what the necessities of the times that 
evoked it ; what great end it was designed, by the Divine 
prescience, to accomplish ; how it has fulfilled these ends ; 
by what agencies and instrumentalities it has wrought ; how, 
and in what directions, it has progressed ; what errors it has 
corrected ; what improper tendencies in doctrinal teaching and 
ecclesiastical operations it has averted; what impulses it has, 
possibly, imparted to thought; what influences it has set in mo- 
tion, for the wider diffusion of sacred science, and for the more 
rapid spread of the gospel; how ‘the little one,” outliving the 
suspicions, the evil surmises, the jealousies, the accusations, the 
calumnies and the hostilities, that sought industriously to crush 
and destroy it, at length “‘ became a thousand ;” how the little 
band, in short, became a compact, vigorous, fruitful commu- 
nity of believers, honored of God by special and powerful 
outpourings of the Spirit, compelling everywhere the respect 
of men, outliving the reproach of its youth, and so challeng- 
ing the admiration of the Christian world as to be sought and 
courted by the very communion which had cast them out. 
Such a history would not be without considerable interest and 
value. 

Is this sucha history? Nothingof the kind. It makesno 
such pretensions, save in its name and running title. It was 
not possible for such a history to be written from the author’s 
standpoint. It does not appear that he has ever had any con- 
nection with the people of whom he writes, or any peculiar 
opportunities of information respecting their doctrines and 


* The History of the New School, and of the Questions involved in the Disruption 
of the Presbyterian Church in 1838. By Samuenu J. Barry, D.D. Philadelphia: 
Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 1568. 
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doings. On the other hand, by birth, by education, and by 
professional associations, all his prejudices and prepossessions 
have singularly unfitted him for the work. His father, the 
Rev. Thomas D. Baird, first saw the light in the county of 
Down, Ireland, and was nearly thirty years of age when he 
came to this country. Originally a Burgher Secessionist, he 
afterwards becamea Covenanter, and then again a Secessionist. 
A blacksmith by trade, it was not until his fortieth year that, 
after three years of preparation, he was ordained to the min- 
istry of the Presbyterian Church in South Carolina. Two years 
afterwards he removed to Ohio, where, and in Western Penn- 
sylvania, he spent the remainder of his life. From the first 
year of his ministry he identified himself with the ultra-con- 
servative party in the Church, and was among the foremost, 
in Presbytery, Synod and General Assembly, in caucuses and 
conventions, in private and in public, to sow the seeds of dis- 
trust and dissension that ripened in the Disruption of 1838. 
The son, Samuel John, was but a youth, not yet of age, 
when the Exscinding Measures of 1837 were enacted. From 
a child, he had heard of the New School only as heretics, who 
had intruded themselves into the heritage of the Presbyterian 
Church, and of whom nothing but evil was to be expected. 
During a portion of his boyhood his father conducted the 
Christian Herald, of Pittsburgh, entering with all his soul in- 
to the embittered controversies of the period from 1831 to 
1838, the forming time of the son’s character. It is not 
strange, therefore, that the son of such a father, after such a 
training, should, on entering the ministry subsequently, iden- 
tify himself with the Exscinders of 1837, and be ever ready 
to sustain their measures. From an author of such antece- 
dents, writing of the New School, what else was to be ex- 
pected than ultra-partisan views and statements ? As to an 
impartial ‘‘ History,” even of the controvery that resulted in 
the Disruption, no one could look for it from such a source. 
The book itself confirms this view of the case. It proves 
to be a labored attempt to show that, while, almost from the 
first, an ‘‘ Old Side” and a “‘ New Side ”—an ‘‘ Old School” 
and a ‘‘New School,” have divided the American Presbyterian 
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Church, more or less unequally, the ‘Old ” have always been 
the true sons and champions of the Church. To prove this, 
he goes back to the Savoy Confession, and the subsequent de- 
clension of Presbyterians in England ; reviews the history of 
the original Presbytery of Philadelphia, and claims that it 
was of Irish birth; discusses the Adopting Act of 1729, and 
rejects the idea of anything like compromise between the par- 
ties in the Synod on the question of subscription ; maintains 
the validity of the Explanatory Act of 1736 ; treats of the 
Synod of New York, during its separation from the Synod of 
Philadelphia, from 1741 to 1758, under the running title of 
“The New Side Schism,” including such men as Jonathan 
Dickinson and Aaron Burr, the first two presidents of the 
College of New Jersey, under the category of schismatics ; 
and tries bravely to establish the position that the reunion of 
1758 was effected ou the ipsissima verba theory of subscrip- 
tion, maintaining strenuously that nothing less than this was 
intended by the phrase “ system of doctrine,” in the revised 
formula of -1788. 

The author passes over into New England ; glances cur- 
sorily at the history of their churches; gives his version of 
the Plan of Union; dissects the New England theology ; 
pronounces Jonathan Edwards radically unsound in his spec- 
ulations, and declares that “‘ his influence has been most dis- 
astrous, leaving his disciples afloat on the deep, without guid- 
ing star or compass!” Dr. Taylor and his system are re- 
viewed without mercy; the controversy in New England, grow- 
ing out of the New Haven speculations, is briefly sketched, 
and the result of these speculations shown to be “ practical 
Pelagianism,” and all manner of fanaticism. The rise and 
progress of Hopkinsianism in the Presbyterian Church, some 
fifty years since, as viewed from the ultra-conservative stand- 
point, next appear ; the consequent alarm of the ‘‘ Old Side;” 
the agitation occasioned by ‘‘ the Triangle ;” and the evils 
growing out of the Plan of Union. The growth of the Vol- 
untary System, and the strenuous opposition made to the 
Boards of the Church, form the next tableaux, the author, be 
it remembered, being, at the time of writing, himself an agent 
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of a Voluntary Society. In all this, he avers, was developed 
a deep-laid plot to congregationalize the Presbyterian Church. 

Then follows, in detail, the oft-told story of the trial of 
Albert Barnes, the Foreign Mission question, the Elective 
Affinity struggle, the trials of the conservative party in the 
Assemblies of 1831-2-3-4; the Act and Testimony Conven- 
tion ; the utter failure of discipline in 1830; the glorious De- 
liverance of 1837, and the Disruption of 1838. 

Throughout the book it is assumed that the right is all on 
one side. Never was there a more complete specimen of beg- 
ging the question. In the very first sentence of his “ Pre- 
face,” we are coolly informed that ‘ the Pe/agian Controversy 
in the Presbyterian Church came to an end in the division of 
1838.” Of the Old Side, in 1741, he says: “ None question 
their strict conformity to the Scotch type;”—pure orthodoxy 
that, in his estimation. The rigid subscriptionists are every 
where exhibited as actuated by the best of motives, conscien- 
tious in their convictions, and zealous, to the last degree, for 
the purity and the welfare of the Church. Their opponents 
are ordinarily represented as a sly, scheming, crafty, under- 
handed, double-dealing, dangerous class of innovators and 
speculators, ever plotting for the corruption of the true doc- 
trine, and aiming at the subversion of the constitutional or- 
der of the Presbyterian Church. 

In the adoption of the Plan of Union of 1801, he tells us, 
p. 159: ‘* The Assembly was seduced by the siren of union 
and peace,... and the way thus prepared for corrupting 
the doctrines of the Church, the utter defacing of her order, 
and the introduction of protracted controversy and strife and 
final schism.” He speaks (p. 262), ‘‘ of the fixed purpose of 
our New England brethren to acquire possession of the Pres- 
byterian Church, its institutions and resources ;” and ¢p. 263) 
of “a design to sap the foundations of Presbyterianism, by 
systematic, underground approaches.” He represents (p. 283) 
the American Education Society, as “putting forth its en- 
ergies to possess and control the Presbyterian Church ;” and 
(p. 292) as carrying forward ‘a succession of persistent plans 
designed to bind our Church hand and foot, to liberalize and 
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corrupt her divine and saving theology, and to enervate and 
subsidize the resources and efficiency of her scriptural polity.” 
‘The congregational element” in our Church, he tells us, 
(p. 327) ‘‘ engaged in the most strenuous, varied and persis- 
tent exertions to accomplish the transformation of the church 
in doctrine and order, and to deprive her of her evangelic of- 
fice.” Such is the animus of the book throughout. So jaun- 
diced is the eye with which he ever looks on the movements 
of the New School. 

In the presentation of documentary evidence, the historian 
acts the part of a pettifogging attorney, bringing forward, 
for the most part, such papers only as tend to substantiate 
the propriety of the measures pursued, and the views enter- 
tained, by the Old School; while he either omits entirely, 
or exhibits imperfectly, such as were designed to justify 
the views and measures of the New School, and’ vindicate 
them from unjust aspersions.. One of the most important 
documents that found a place in the Records of the Assembly 
of 1837, was the “ protest” of George Duffield and others, 
exhibiting, in contrast with the errors with which they were 
charged, the ‘‘ true doctrine,” in every particular, as under- 
stood and received by the New School; a paper which, better 
known as the Auburn Declaration, has acquired no little his- 
torical significance, and the orthodoxy of which has been sus- 
tained by the highest authority of the Old School branch of the 
Church. Of this paper, so essential to a right understanding 
of the controversy, all that the historian has to say is couched 
in less than six lines, as follows : 

“In the protest against the testimony on doctrinal error, 
the minority arrayed, in opposing paragraphs, the errors con- 
demned by the Assembly, and the doctrines embraced by the 
protestants. The profession of faith thus presented was, on 
some essential points, ambiguous, and on others palpably er- 
roneous.” 

Strange that the Old School Assembly of 1868 should not 
have discovered these palpable errors in points essential to the 
true faith of the gospel! 

The History terminates abruptly with an account of the 
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Disruption of 1838, and a few extracts from the New School 
Declaration of 1839, which is characterized as ‘a tissue of 
extraordinary inaccuracies.” What became of the New 
School branch after that, the historian affirms not, nor can it 
be gathered from his book. Thirty years have passed since 
the Disruption—thirty eventful years—full of materials for a 
deeply interesting chapter, at least, in the history of the New 
School, but that chapter Dr. Baird had neither the candor nor 
the honesty to append to his partisan narrative. 

Much as the author claims for himself in respect to a thor- 
ough acquaintance with the materials for such a history, the 
work bears the marks of a hasty production. Indeed he rather 
prides himself on having written it currente calamo—* chiefly 
during a month’s midsummer vacation.” This may account, 
in part, for the inaccuracies and errors with which some por- 
tions of it abound, some of which are amusing enough. He 
ventures the affirmation, (p. xi.) that ‘“‘ Dr. Dutton in his 
history of the North Church in New Haven, states himself to 
have been informed by the younger Edwards, that, in 1777, 
there were in Connecticut three parties, etc.” “‘ The younger 
Edwards” died in 1801, and *‘ Dr. Dutton” was born in 1814. 
Does Dr. Baird believe in “ spirit-rappings ?” 

Again, in his account of the Assembly of 1836, which 
elected an Old School Moderator, he says, p. 488: ‘But the 
arrival of a steamer, crowded with commissioners from Illinois 
and Missouri, turned the scale, and gave the New School 
party the absolute control.” The whole number of commis- 
sioners in that Assembly, from those States, was just fourteen, 
five of whom were present at the opening, seven appeared on 
the third, and two on the fourth day. A remarkably small 
*‘ steamer” that must have been, that could be crowded by 
seven backwoodsmen! Or possibly they were men of remark- 
able corpulence. 

His account of what took place in the Joint Committee of 
Thirty is entirely unreliable, and abounds with incorrect 
statements, as shown by the Rev. Dr. Monfort, (a member 
of the Committee) in the Presbyter of October 14, 1868. In 
quoting the Resolutions of the Old School Assembly of 1866 
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on reunion, nine mistakes are made in twenty lines, besides 
the omission of an important clause of six words ; and yet it 
appears as a verbatim quotation—a strange proceeding for a 
believer in the ipsissima verba theory of subscription. 

The trith of the matter is, that the author is bitterly op- 
posed to reunion, and has done his best to show that there 
is a fundamental and irreconcilable difference between the 
bodies on the “subject of doctrinal divergence from the 
standards,” and that, in assenting to the reunion, the Old 
School must be prepared ‘to enter into covenant to aban- 
don the precious doctrines of grace to the mercy of every 
theological empiric who may fancy that his free inquiries have 
found a new and better way.” 

In thus outraging the convictions of nine-tenths of his own 
communion, and raising an issue known to all the world to be 
utterly false, he has entirely overshot the mark. The Dis- 
ruption era has passed away with its bitter strifes and ani- 
mosities. A better era has dawned. A new generation has 
come into power, fully resolved to bury the dead of past con- 
troversies, and to join hands with their brethren in the great 
work of building up the kingdom of their Lord and Master. 
Dr. Baird’s book is an anachronism. It belongs to_ the 
buried past. 
























Art. VI. THE CANON MURATORIANUS.* 
By Wa. G. T. Suepp, D. D., Professor in Union Theological Seminary, N. Y. 






In the year 1740 Muratori published an ancient Latin frag- 
ment containing a list of the books of the New Testament. 
He derived it from a kind of common-place book which he had 
discovered in an Ambrosian library at Milan. The entire vol- 
ume seems to have been a receptacle for extracts, which some 
industrious monk, perhaps, was in the habit of making from 
ecclesiastical writings. The common-place book itself, from 
internal evidence, such as the chirography, color of the ink, 


















* Canon Muratorianus.— The Earliest Catalogue of the Books of the New Testament. 
Edited, with Notes and a fac-simile of the MS., by Samuel Prideaux Tryelles, 
LL. D. Oxford, Clarendon Press. 1867. 
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etc., appeared to have been written in the eighth century; and 
this particular extract relating to the canon, which had been 
copied into it, from an incidental statement in it, must have 
been originally composed in the second century. It was there- 
fore a new and very important testimony respecting the an- 
tiquity of the New Testament; although Muratori seems to 
have published it rather as a specimen of the barbarism of the 
scribes in Italy, during those dark ages in which ancient learn- 
ing had declined, than as a witness for the authenticity of the 
documents of Christianity. It immediately, however, attract- 
ed the attention of scholars. Eichhorn reprinted it in his In- 
troduction to the New Testament with annotations. Routh 
did the same in his Reliquie Sacre. More recenily it has 
been carefully examined and criticised by Wieseler, Credner, 
Westcott, and others. And, last of all, Tregelles, at the ex- 
pense and under toe auspices of the delegates of the celebrated 
Clarendon Press, has published an exact fac-simile of the frag- 
ment with learned and copious explanations. 

The copyist of the eighth century was evidently illiterate, 
and Muratori could not have discovered a better specimen to 
prove the ignorance certainly of some of the scribes of that 
time. Some portions of the fragment are in such ungrammat- 
ical and corrupt Latin, that it is impossible to make any sense 
of them, and even those parts from which an intelligible mean- 
ing can be deduced, are greatly marred by mis-spelling and 
grammatical errors. Cum, the adverb, is mistaken for Cum, the 
preposition, and eum is altered to eo, in order to agree with it. 
Numeni is written for nomine ; secundo for secundum ; decipolis 
for discipulis ; concribset for conscripsit ; Callactis for Galatis ; 
T hesaoleceusibus for Thesalonicensibus ; Apocalebsy for Apoca- 
lypsi. Westcott remarks, as follows, upon the manner in which 
the scribe has done his work: ‘In thirty lines there are 
thirty-three unquestionable clerical blunders, including one 
important omission, two other omissions which destroy the 
sense completely, one substitution equally destructive of the 
sense, and four changes which appear to be intentional and 
false alterations. We have therefore to deal with the work 
of a scribe either unable or unwilling to understand the work 

7 
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he was copying, and yet given to arbitrary alteration of the 
text before him, from regard simply to the supposed form of 
words.” 

Critics differ in respect to the language in which the frag- 
ment was originally written ; some, (and among them Treg- 
elles and Westcott,) asserting that it was Greek ; and others, 
like Wieseler, contending that the original author composed 
it in Latin, But, surely, the ignorance of Latin which the 
scribe of the eighth century evinces in his errors and blunders, 
is strong proof that he could not have been acquainted with 
the Greek language—a tongue of which the Western Church, 
generally, in the eighth century, had very little knowledge. 

tespecting the antiquity of the fragment, the following 
statement, contained in it, shows that it belongs to the second 
century. The original author, whoever he was, after men- 
tioning the canonical books of the New Testament, alludes to 
the Shepherd of Hermas in the following manner: ‘‘ Hermas 
wrote the Shepherd very recently, in our time, in the city of 
Rome (Pastorem vero nuperrime temporibus nostris in urbe Ro- 
me), while Pius, his brother, the bishop, sat in the chair of 
the church of the city of Rome, and therefore it ought to be 
read, But to read it publicly in the church to the people, is 
not admissible ; either among the prophets, the number being 
complete, or among the apostles, their time having come to 
anend.” This proves that the author of this list of the canon- 
ical books was a cotemporary of Hermas, and his brother Pius, 
bishop of Rome. The Pastor of Hermas has been referred to, 
that Hermas, to whom Paul sends greeting, in Romans xvi, 
14 ; and the author himself professes to be a cotemporary of 
Clement, the disciple of Paul. But it is impossible to believe 
that a treatise so entirely vacant of the doctrine of gratuitous 
justification, aud laying so much stress upon works, can have 
proceeded from an immediate disciple of St. Paul. The tes- 
timony of the Muratorian fragment is rather to be taken than 
that of Origen, who was the first to suggest that the apostol- 
ical Hermas was the author of the Shepherd. This would 
make the date of its authorship to be somewhere near the 
middle of the second century. The date of the episcopate of 
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Pius has been variously stated from 127 to 157. Pearson 
gives good reasons for the earlier rather than the later date. 
If we adopt the mean, and place the episcopate of Pius about 
140, we may reasonably assume that, inasmuch as the author 
of the Muratorian fragment states that the Shepherd was 
written “very recently” (nuperrime), “in his own day” (nos- 
tris temporibus), this list of the books of the New Testament 
may be placed about the year 160. It is therefore a very im- 
portant testimony, because a very early testimony, respecting 
the writings that were received as inspired by the church of 
the second century. 

The Muratorian Fragment first mentions the four gospels 
as canonical. Matthew and Mark are not directly named, be- 
cause the fragment is mutilated. But it begins with saying, 
that the third gospel is that of Luke, and then designates 
John’s gospel as the fourth, from which the inference follows 
that, in the portion that is lost, the writer had spoken of the 
first and second gospels. The writer remarks that Luke had 
not seen the Lord, and that some time after the Ascension, 
under the authority and with the assistance of the apostle 
Paul, he wrote the third gospel, commencing with the birth 
of John the Baptist. The origin of the fourth gospel he de- 
scribes in the following peculiar manner: ‘ The fellow disci- 
ples of St. John, together with the bishops of his region (epis- 
copis suis cohortantibus), asked him to write the narrative of 
the life and teachings of Christ. In reply, he proposed that 
they should keep a fast of three days with himself, and what- 
ever should be revealed to each should be related to all in 
common. In the same night it was revealed to the apostle 
Andrew, that John should write the whole narrative in his 
own name, and then it should pass under the survey of them 
all.” The writer adds that it is not strange that St. John 
should relate minute particulars concerning Christ, even in 
his epistles (epistolis), since he wrote as one who had seen 
with his own eyes and heard with his own ears. Here is an 
evident reference to 1 John i, 1, and an implication, by the 
employment of the plural number, that St. John composed 
more than one epistle. 
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The Fragment next mentions the Acts of the Apostles, as- 
cribing the authorship té Luke. There is also a reference of 
some kind to Paul’s journey into Spain, and perhaps to the 
martyrdom (passionem) of Peter, but the text is so corrupt 
at this place, that the critics differ in regard to the meaning. 

The epistles of Paul are next spoken of: first the genuine, 
and then the spurious. After remarking that these epistles 
themselves give information respecting their authenticity, place 
of origin, and purpose, the writer first makes particular men- 
tion, on account of their importance, of the epistles to the 
three churches at Corinth, Galatia and Rome. He then dis- 
tinguishes the epistles which St. Paul addressed to a church, 
from those which he wrote to individuals. The former, whose 
catholicity he connects with the sacred number seven, he 
names in the following order : Corinthians, Ephesians, Philip- 
pians, Colossians, Galatians, Thessalonians, and Romans. This 
arrangement differs from that of the Vulgate, which the Eng- 
lish Bible follows, and, as Wieseler remarks, is a refutation 
of Baur’s hypothesis that only Galatians, Corinthians, and 
Romans were accepted as genuinely Pauline by the early 

church, the remaining epistles being afterwards falsely at- 
tributed to him. Baur founded this hypothesis upon the 
tact that, in the canon of Marcion, Galatians, Corinthians and 
Romans precede the other epistles. But the order in the 
Muratorian canon begins with Corinthians, ends with Ro- 
mans, and places Galatians fifth in the series. After thus men- 
tioning the nine epistles of St. Paul to particular churches, 
the fragment names the four pastoral letters, namely Phile- 
mon, Titus, 1 and 2 Timothy. 

Having thus specified thirteen genuine epistles, the writer 
notices two writings, which he says have been falsely attri- 
buted to St. Paul, but which should not be received as canon- 
ical in the Catholic church because ‘it is not proper to 
mingle gall with honey.” These two are an epistle to the 
Laodiceans and an epistle to the Alexandrines. The first is 
generally supposed to be that spurious writing attributed to 
St. Paul upon the strength of Colossians iv, 16 ; the second, 
is thought by many critics (among whom are Semler, Eich- 
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horn, Hug, Schleiermacher, Guericke and Wieseler) to be 
no other than the Epistle to the Hebrews,—a supposition 
which Wieseler contends is very probable, in view of the fact, 
that the characteristics of the epistle to the Hebrews adapt it 
much more to the Jews of Alexandria, than to the Jews of 
Palestine. Bleek and other critics, on the other hand, con- 
tend that by the epistle to the Alexandrines is meant an 
apochryphal book, now lost, which was written by a follower 
of Marcion, in defence of Gnosticism. 

The Muratorian canon next mentions the Epistles of Jude 
and John. The Epistle of Jude is spoken of in such a man- 
ner as to leave no doubt that the one in the received canon is 
meant. The phraseology respecting John’s epistles is a little 
doubtful in its meaning. ‘Two epistles of the above-men- 
tioned John are received,” is the statement (et superscripti 
Johannis duae). Some critics, (Zimmermann and Hug,) sup- 
pose that this language covers the three epistles of St. John, 
the second being regarded as only an appendix of the first. 
Others, (Schleiermacher and Credner,) think that by “‘ duae” 
are meant the second and third epistles, the first epistle hav- 
ing previously been alluded to in connection with the Gospel 
of John. Others still, like Wieseler, suppose that only two 
of John’s epistles are mentioned in the Muratorian fragment, 
—namely, the first and second—the third epistle not being 
recognized as a part of the New Testament canon. 

Lastly, the Apocalypse of John is spoken of in connection 
with an Apocalypse of Peter. The first of these the writer 
alludes to in another passage in the fragment, saying that 
“although in the Apocalypse John writes to seven churches, 
yet he means it for all.” Respecting the canonicity of the 
Apocalypse of Peter, the fragment remarks that some are 
unwilling to have it read in the church, 

The Muratorian fragment omits the first and second epis- 
tles of Peter, the epistle of James, and the epistle to the He- 
brews ; unless the epistle to the Alexandrines is taken for it, 
—in which case the testimony of this writer of the second 
century is against both its Pauline authority and canonicity. 
The omission, however, of such parts of the New Testament 
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canon as these, can not be accounted for by the supposition 
that they were not received by the church to which this un- 
known author of the second century belonged, but must be 
attributed to some other cause. Because the authenticity of 
the first epistle of Peter was never disputed, and it is quoted 
by Polycarp and Papias—both of them as early as the writer 
of the Muratorian fragment. The epistle to the Hebrews 
and that of James were confessedly known to the Roman church 
from the beginning, and their canonicity, was better and more 
early established-than that of the epistle of Jude,—which yet 
is mentioned in the Muratorian canon. That the second 
epistle of Peter should have been omitted does not create so 
much surprise, as its authority was not established until a 
late day. 

We have, then, the testimony of a document written as early 
as the year 160, that the canon of the New Testament, then 
received by the Christian Church, was the same that it is now 
and ever has been. A catalogue is more convincing evidence 
for the existence and authority of Scripture than quotations 
from single books ; because it shows that the church has fixed 
upon a list that is exc/usive of all other writings. The author 
of this ‘‘ Fragment” expressly mentions some writings which 
claimed to have apostolical authority, but which the church 
to which he belonged rejected. Such a fact proves that the 
New Testament was not left in uncertainty until the councils 
of Laodicea and Hippo. These councils only set their seal 
upon a work that had been done long before by the united 
voice of the primitive church. The teaching of this frag- 
ment of Muratori is, that the New Testament canon was es- 
sentially as much settled in the year 160 as it was in the 
year 360 or 390, 
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Arr. VII—TUE INTERPRETATION OF BIBLE WORD-PICTURES. 
By Prof. Wii118 J. BEECHER, Galesburg, Il. 


The Bible is preéminently pictorial. 

A vivid imagination characterizes Oriental peoples. Among 
polytheists, this trait finds expression in sculptures of the 
gods, or in clothing the sun, the moon, fire, earth, animals or 
other objects, with divine attributes. Restricted among the 
Hebrews from these channels, it threw itself all the more 
strongly into their religious literature. Both Testaments 
are marked by the Hebrew passion for word-pictures. The 
prose of the Scriptures is only less pictorial than their poetry. 

Nowa picture is sometimes intended accurately to repre- 
sentathing. If the engravings in a book on Natural His- 
tory do not exactly correspond to the shells, birds and in- 
sects they represent ; if they do not impress the sight just 
as the things themselves would impress it; then they are 
untruthful. The same holds of stereoscopes, photographs, 
and all portraits of men or things that are understood to be 
actual likenesses of their originals. 

But it is also the frequent office of a picture merely to 
present the essential character of its subject, disregardful of 
particular features. I see a portrait of the apostle Thomas. 
I am aware that no authentic likeness of him has been 
handed down. The one before me must have been drawn 
from somebody’s imagination. But it so delineates the face 
as to give it acertaincharacter. If that character agrees with 
my conception of the character of Thomas, I pronounce the 
picture truthful ; although I know that substantially the 
same traits. might be indicated by a hundred other casts of 
features, and have no idea which one of the hundred is 
actually the face of Thomas. Or, in the familiar engraving 
of Washington crossing the Delaware, no one supposes that, 
at some particular moment in December, 1776, Washington, 
his horse, the piece of artillery, the soldiers, the ice, et cetera, 
were respectively in the precise position in which the artist 
has delineated them. If only the picture suggests the 
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historical facts, and awakens the emotions appropriate there- 
to, it accomplishes its purpose. 

But it is not fair, in such instances, to identify the 
absence of statistical truth with the absence of what is com- 
monly called literal or historical truth. What if the last 
mentioned picture does not accurately give the number of 
Washington’s men, or the inclination of the river’s bank, or 
the «distances of the snowflakes, or the angle at which his 
horse’s knee is bent ? Is it, therefore, any the less true to 
history ? 

The didactic truth expressed in a picture must ordinarily 
be reached through its pictorial truth. You can not get at it 
by anatomical dissection or mathematical measurement. It 
must be taken as a whole, and not as a collection of disin- 
tegrated atoms. Imagination must act, not to distort the 
picture, not to add to it or subtract from it—but to 
reproduce it, as a picture, in consciousness. It will not 
answer the purpose for reason to analyse it, and tie up the 
parts in logical bundles, and stow them away in conscious- 
ness. One would thus cognize, not the picture, but only the 
canvas and colors and frame-timber of which the picture was 
made. Nothing willdo but that the picture itself be grasped 
and imaged in the mind. This being done, it will spontane- 
ously suggest the didactic truth it was designed to convey. 
You may seek additional information. You may thereby 
correct and widen and deepen the truth that has been 
suggested. But this truth itself, which is always the 
important truth of the picture, you can not reach by any 
statistical process. You can know it only by first knowing 
the picture itself, by the aid of imagination, and then allowing 
it to suggest its own lesson. 

Suppose that some one, having counted heads and made 
measurements, should affirm that our engraving teaches, that 
Washington, on horseback, in a snowstorm, by night, with 
one piece of artillery and just the number of men whose 
forms appear in the engraving, crossed the Delaware, in the 
midst of floating masses of ice, to attack a well-appointed 
British force at Trenton. Suppose, again, that some critic 
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should point out the absurdity of the idea, that so prudent a 
general as Washington would, with so few men, attack an 
army ; or that his horse could stand under him in a small 
boat, while crossing a swollen river, amidst the concussions of 
floating ice-masses; and should therefore conclude that the 
picture is a mere myth, and has nothing to do with the ques- 
tion whether or no Washington ever really crossed the 
Delaware. Suppose, still again, that another critic should 
explain the piece as an allegory, in which Washington on 
horseback represents Liberty supported by Heroism ; the 
soldiers, the few and depressed Virtues remaining among 
men ; the ice-obstructed river, the obstacles in the way of 
Liberty, Heroism, and the Virtues, and so on; and should 
declare that, since the historical facts concerned are so con- 
fused, uncertain and distorted, this allegorical meaning is the 
only meaning of importance—would not common sense regard 
the three as equally mere silly dabblers in words ? 

The interpretation of word-pictures resembles, in many 
respects, that of painted or engraved pictures. In regard to 
so pictorial a book as the Bible, few errors of interpretation 
are so prevalent or so hurtful as those which arise from 
neglecting this principle. In no way have certain portions of 
the Scriptures been worse abused than in the attempt to foist 
upon them certain mythical, allegorical, and so-called literal 
interpretations, 

To imagine, as the word itself indicates, is to form mental 
images or pictures. These may be of either real or fictitious 
objects or events. Reading of Absalom’s death, and being so 
vividly impressed as not only to know how he died, but fairly 
to see him hanging by his hair, pierced by the spears of Joab, 
I just as really use my imagination, as if the whole were a 
fiction, and I had invented it. 

It is true that the term is often used with sole reference to 
the forming of fictitious mental pictures. It is also true that 
from this meaning it has acquired that of fictitious invention 
in general, irrespective of the pictorial character of the 
invention. But if usage sanctions these two derived significa- 
tions, it none the less sanctions the first and strictly proper 
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meaning. Only in that meaning is the word imagination here 
used, 5 

Literary passages which appeal to this faculty are currently 
called allegorical, symbolical, figurative, imaginative, picto- 
rial, and by various other names. Of these, the term 
pictorial will be preferred as being least liable to misappre- 
hension. 

Many word-pictures, but not all, are classified by the 
rhetoricians as metaphors, similes, personifications, and other 
figures of speech. And, reversing the statement, many 
figures are pictorial, but not all. So far as correct rules for 
figurative language go, they are good rules of interpretation as 
well as of rhetoric. But they do not cover the whole ground. 

The terms myth and allegory are variously and vaguely 
applied, as well to many forms of pictorial writing, as to 
some that are not properly pictorial. Let us, for the present, 
confine the word mythical to that which, having the form of 
history, is yet historically untrue ; and the word allegory to 
that kind of protracted metaphor in which the several part- 
culars of the illustration represent corresponding particulars 
in the thing illustrated. 

It has not been sufficiently noticed that there are other 
different forms of protracted metaphor. Certain persons are 
accustomed to decry all struggles for civil liberty, on the 
ground of the confusion that attends them. A writer in the 
Edinburgh Review thus exposes the sophistry of such : 

“Tt is just at this crisis of revolution that its enemies love to exhibit it. 
They pull down the scaffolding from the half-finished edifice ; they point to the 
flying dust, the falling bricks, the comfortless rooms, the frightful irregularity 


of the whole appearances; and then ask in scorn, where the promised splendor 
and comfort is to be found.” 


Here is a protracted metaphor. The meaning is perfectly 
evident. It is as unfair to judgea revolution by the confusion 
incident to a certain stage of its progress, as to judge a 
building by the confusion incident to a certain stage in its 
erection. Yet the passage is not, by the definition thus 
given, an allegory. Try to make the prominent particulars, 
“flying dust,” ‘falling bricks,” etc., each represent some 
corresponding facts in a revolution, and you transform the 
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whole into sheer nonsense. These particulars are employed 
solely to bring into relief the picture of the half-finished 
building. This picture, once caught by imagination, suggests 
its own vivid analogies, with reference to the thing illustrated. 

Prominent among the abuses of pictorial interpretation 
which have been referred to, is that which arises from the 
ambiguity of the word allegory. A passage is proved or 
assumed to be allegorical, in the sense of being pictorial, and 
then interpreted as if it were strict allegory. 

With the explanations thus given, nothing can be more 
evident than the following three laws for understanding 
pictorial passages : 

First, Grasp the picture or pictures in the imagination. 
In so doing, consider particular expressions only in that use 
in which they help to delineate the picture. 

Second, Get clearly before the mind the didactic truth 
naturally suggested by the picture. 

Third, The reasons thus reached presumably exhaust the 
passage. Yet, in reaching them, we may find traces of a 
stricter allegorical or literal meaning. 

Let us now, by examples, illustrate these laws, and some 
of their current violations. 

Take for instance the passage: ‘The kingdom of heaven 
is like unto leaven, which a woman took, and hid in three 
measures of meal, till the whole was leavened.” 

It is strange that some one, claiming to understand the 
Scriptures literally, has not ascertained who this woman was, 
and where she got her yeast. It is remarkable that no one 
has measured the quantity of the leaven, and the length of 
time designated by “till,” and thus, making a proportion of 
these terms and the term ‘‘ three measures,” determined the 
date of the millennium,—when the ‘ whole” shall be “lea- 
vened.” It is wonderful that some such view as this has not 
become current, and then been turned by some rationalist into 
a proof that the whole account of the parable is a myth,— 
that we must even doubt whether Jesus, or any one else, ever 
originated it. 

But if this passage has thus been neglected by hunters after 
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statistics and hunters after myths, it has been doubly favored 
by the lovers of allegory. 

These insist that the ‘‘ woman” must represent something. 
What does she represent? They variously reply, the church, 
the Holy Ghost, the Father. In like manner, the “ three 
measures” stand for the three continents ; or for the respec- 
tive descendants of Shem, Ham, and Japhet ; or for the Trin- 
ity ; or for the three classes of mental faculties ; or for the 
physical, the intellectual and the moral in human nature. 
To the rest of the symbols is assigned an equally definite 
representative character. 

Would it be any more far-fetched to say’that the woman 
represents a cow, and the three measures the three toes of a 
man who has lost two toes ? Would this latter explanation 
of the symbols throw any less light than the former upon the 
important meaning of the parable ? 

This meaning is sufficiently evident. It may be obscured 
by strained interpretations, but can hardly be altogether mis- 
taken. The processes of the kingdom of heaven are, to out- 
ward appearance, of a very common-place character, like the 
process of bread-making. To one not familiar with them, 
they seem utterly inadequate. Yet this kingdom will gradu- 
ally work out, by assimilation, a radical and complete renewal 
of humanity. 

But the allegorist is not satisfied with this. He assumes 
that every word of our Saviour must be significant. Why 
was not Jesus content with saying “‘leaven placed in a quan- 
tity of meal”? Why did he say “which a woman took”? 
Why “hid”? Why “three measures of meal”? 

The assumption that every word of the Master must mean 
something, is manifestly correct. But one need not go around 
the globe for a reply to the questions just asked. Only let 
imagination do its proper work in reproducing the picture, 
and the whole is explained. The abbreviated form would be 
a dry, statistical statement. By the three words ‘“‘a woman 
took,” Christ transforms it into a living picture. You at 
once see before you a woman engaged in the household occu- 
pation of bread-making. Leave out these words, and no such 
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picture would be called to your mind. But in what specific 
part of the process is she engaged ? Just in that part where 
the leaven is “‘ hid” in the flour, so that a stranger would not 
know it was there. Her baking is a very large one, too. She 
is using “three measures” of meal,—that is, a Hebrew bush- 
el,—not one measure, but three,—not one peck, but four 
pecks. Seek no subtleties of interpretation. Simply let the 
imaginative faculty do its work, and you will fairly see the 
woman before you, with her large mass of bread-sponge. You 
know that the leaven is init. You know what the result will 
be. And the clear analogies between this process and the 
processes of the kingdom of God at once flash upon you. 
Jesus is the most skillful of all masters of the rhetorical art. 
Every symbol has its manifest and sufficient use in sketching 
the picture ; and in so sketching it as to bring out the com- 
parison with the highest possible degree of perspicuity and 
vividness. 

In thus apprehending the picture, and the analogies it 
naturally suggests, we certainly grasp the important meaning 
of the passage. And the presumption is that this is the whole 
meaning. It is conceivable, indeed, that the picture may be 
a sketch of some particular, statistical fact. It is conceivable 
that, in addition to its natural significance, it may contain a 
hidden, allegorical meaning. If any one can prove that such 
is the case, by all means let him search out the fact or the 
hidden sense. But without proof, let him not assume even 
the existence of either. 

A similar, but more complete instance, is the first chapter 
of Genesis. 

Certain so-called literal interpreters insist on finding here 
a statistical table of divine cosmical operations, for one hun- 
dred and forty-four consecutive hours, closing at sunset one 
Friday evening, not quite six thousand years ago. Men of an 
opposite class insist that, if this be the case, God must have 
created rocks with fossils in them, and river banks with water 
marks upon them, to be like so many petrified falsehoods, per- 
petually uttered to men of science by the Creator ; and there- 
fore regard the Bible account as a myth, teaching moral les- 
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sons, perhaps, but having no historical verity. Others, in 
spite of stern resistance, both from Bible language and from 
geological fact, attempt to allegorize the chapter, and make 
each day the symbol of a geological period. Still others seek 
for various compromises among the eonflicting theories. 

This essay does not propose either to attack or defend any 
of these views. Some of those who hold them, however, seem 
strangely to have overlooked the pictorial significance of the 
chapter. For it is evidently a series of pictures. The plot 
of the series is very simple. The painter represents the 
fitting up of the earth, under the conception of a week’s work 
of the Almighty. He divides the series into six groups, each 
group containing one or more pictures, and corresponding to 
a day’s work. He introduces it with a pair of preliminary 
pictures, the first representing the condition of primal, 
abysmal confusion and darkness ; and, the second, the break- 
ing in of light upon the darkness. He appends to it a 
concluding picture of God’s Sabbath of rest. 

It may be a question whether the picture of the breaking 
in of light is preliminary, or belongs to the first group. But 
aside from this, the analysis just given will hardly be disputed 
by any one. Another thing, also, will be readily admitted. 
So far as the sketching of the pictures is concerned, the word 
day means, not a geological period, nor a period of twenty- 
four hours, nor any other determined length of time, but an 
ordinary working day,—and a working day considered more 
prominently as a unit of work than as a unit of time. 

Nor will any one deny that each picture, each group, and 
the whole series, constantly reiterate the conception of a per- 
sonal Deity, working in every development of the universe ; 
of One “in whom and by whom and for whom are all things ;” 
of Him “ who spake and it was done, who commanded and 
it stood fast ;” of the God whose tender creating and uphold- 
ing care extends alike to reptiles and to men, to trees and 
rocks, and to planets and suns. 

We might conceivably stop here. Indeed, we ought to stop 
here, unless we find good masons for going farther. For we 
have reached a complete and rounded interpretation of the 
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chapter. We already have deeply impressed upon us the 
great spiritual lessons which are, and must ever be, its most 
essential teachings. We find it to be no empty myth, but a 
glorious and fervid statement of the grandest doctrines and 
the most important duties. 

If we stop here, there are no, scientific difficulties to 
explain. For, thus far, our magnificent panorama of the 
creation has no point of contact with Geology or Astronomy, 
or any of the other physical sciences. The painter of ideal 
pictures pays no regard to statistics. He chooses his points 
solely for their picturesqueness, and their adaptation to his 
purpose. He has aright to assume that no one will be so 
silly as to mistake his landscape for a topographical chart. 

And whether we stop here or not, we are bound, first of all, 
to reach this point. Inasmuch as the chapter is evidently 
pictorial, we must get its pictorial representation clearly in 
mind, and become familiar both with this.and with the 
spiritual lessons taught by it, as preliminary to any further 
investigation. Having done this, we may fairly inquire 
whether the pictures, besides having their pictorial value, are 
also records of actual historical events. Without doing it 
we have no right to raise such an inquiry. 

And if we raise the inquiry, we must keep in mind that we 
are dealing, not with a consecutive table of statistics, but with 


2 


a series of pictorial representations. Suppose it to contain 
an account of historical and scientific facts. We yet may not 
assume that the account is logically complete ; for no painter 
would attempt such a thiig. We must expect to find barely 
here and there a salient point, while the sketch is to be filled 
up by information elsewhere obtained. Nor may we assume 
that the outline must correspond with that drawn by science ; 
or that the order of the several events sketched is the same 
with that of chronology, or of cause and effect, or of the best 
scientific arrangement. For the artist might best choose and 
arrange his materials on principles altogether different from 
these. Nor have we a right to assume that the word day 
indicates, in the actual events on which the pictures are 
based, any given period of time, or any period of time what- 
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ever ; nor that any word, phrase, statement, or collocation is 
employed as a symbol for any specific literal fact. For we 
have already found a sufficient use for each and every expres- 
sion, in aiding to sketch and group the pictures. Nor may 
we assume anything as to whether things are delineated as 
they really are, or merely as they appear to be. 

If one were to paint a picture, or to write a pictorial poem, 
on the Six Days of American Progress, he might select the 
“days” of the landing of the Pilgrims, of the invention of 
steam locomotion, of the discovery of America, of the Declar- 
ation of Independence, of the acceptance of the Constitution, 
of the Proclamation emancipating the slaves. Or he might 
make a very different selection. His purpose might lead him 
to arrange his ‘“‘days” in a very different order from that of 
time or of historical connection. By the word “day” he 
might mean twenty-four hours or some other limited time. 
Or he might mean by it the indefinite time within which 
some group of events occurred. Or some of his days might 
be definite in duration, and others indefinite. In delineating 
each “day,” he might group together events widely separate 
in time and in geographical place. The ‘ day” of the ratifi- 
cation of the Constitution, for instance, might be thrown into 
relief by sketches of Athenian or Roman or Swiss republican- 
ism, or of those great organizers, Cyrus of Persia, Charlemagne, 
Alfred, or Peter the Great. Just so may it be with these 
Bible pictures. At least, we have no right to assume, with- 
out proof, that it is not so. Oriental imagination is not 
wont to be more severely restramed than Occidental ima- 
gination. 

Much, indeed, that we are thus forbidden to assume, may, 
in the course of investigation, prove to be true. But we are 
not to take it for granted at the outset. We are simply to 
cognize the pictures themselves, making reason, for the time 
being, subsidiary to imagination, working out point after 
point, until we can fairly see the whole panorama, beholding 
it-in vision, just as the author did, when he wrote the chapter. 
We are then prepared to search the Bible, history, geology, 
all the sciences, for literal facts. These we may compare with 
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the pictures. We may trace the correspondencies between 
them. It is even conceivable that we may discover that the 
pictures themselves are but the expression, under certain laws 
of symbolism, of literal facts. If so, and if we can analyze 
the laws, we may thus reach an exhaustive account of. the 
facts. All this we may conceivably do. But we must do it, 
ifat all, by careful study and impregnable proof, and not by 
heedless assumptions. 

It follows from what has been said, that no conceivable 
result, reached in such an investigation, can be of any weight 
against the divine authority of the chapter. For it has been 
shown that we have no need to suppose any other meaning 
for it than its evident pictorial meaning. Even, therefore, 
if it could be proved that some of the pictorial statements 
contradict the actual facts, this would only indicate that the 
inspired artist sketched imaginary events instead of real ones ; 
as any artist has a right to do, if it best suits his purpose. 
And no such strict contradiction has ever been pointed out. 
Any disagreement, other than a contradiction, only proves 
that its discoverer has failed of finding a consistent second 
meaning for the passage. Yet that meaning may exist, even 
if he has failed to find it. And even its non-existence would 
be no argument against the passage ; for only in so far as one 
discovers a consistent second meaning has he any warrant for 
supposing that a second meaning was intended. 

On the other hand, if we find barely one or two coinci- 
dences between the pictorial representations and the literal 
facts, as obtained from other sources of information, these 
must go for nothing, for they may be purely accidental. But 
if we find many and marked coincidences, we have a strong 
argument for the divine claims of the passage. For it is ex- 
ceedingly improbable that many such coincidences would oc- 
cur, unless the painter were familiar with the facts. And he 
could be familiar with them only by divine inspiration. 
Could we make our discoveries exhaustive, and find coinci- 
dences throughout, the proof would amount to a practical 
demonstration. But even without this, while, as we have 
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seen, all discrepancies must go for nothing, any correspon- 
dencies may yet have great weight. 

These points being thus settled, there seems to be sufficient 
reason for believing that there is a historical meaning in the 
account of the creation, underlying the pictorial meaning and 
interwoven with it. We can trace this meaning, in fragments, 
by comparing the record with facts learned elsewhere, either 
in the Scriptures or out of the Scriptures. If, by such an in- 
duction, we can discover the laws of the symbolism under 
which it is expressed, we may then even trace it exhaustively. 
But until we are sure that we have discovered them, we 
should be careful not to discredit the Word of God by rash 
and premature conclusions. Until then, this meaning may 
help to explain science, and science may help to explain this 
meaning, whileit can not contradict any established facts what- 
ever, since it is only by its agreement with established facts that 
we know that it exists. We can afford to wait, if need be, 
for its slow unfolding. For, however immense its value, it is 
yet, as a matter of revealed truth, of but incidental impor- 
tance. The main significance of the passage, as we have seen, 
lies in its grand spiritual teachings. These are palpable. 
We can easily apprehend them. We do well to study also 
its incidental lessons. But we must be satisfied to learn these 
only so fast as God, providentially overruling human scrip- 
tural and scientific investigations, shall place them within our 
reach. 

The picture of the earth, “without form and void,” with 
‘‘ darkness ” ‘‘ upon the face of the abyss,” strikingly agrees 
with the scientific conception of a primitive, formless, cosmi- 
cal mass of billowy, opaque, vaporous matter, revolving around 
its newly-found centre. The consolidation of this mass, un- 
til its external margin of attenuated and translucent vapor 
became somewhat defined, and a succession of dim, shadowy 
days alternated with the darkness of the nights, corresponds 
to the Bible picture of light, day and night coming into ex- 
istence long before the sun, moon and stars were visible. A 
subsequent process must have been the separation of a liquid 
surface for the globe, distinct from the heavy, translucent 
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vapors that still surrounded it—the interposition of a “ fir- 
mament,” dividing ‘‘ the waters which were under the firma- 
ment from the [vapors] waters which were above the firma- 
ment.” This must have been followed by the subsidence of 
the liquid surface, and the emergence of a land surface—the 
waters gathered together to let the dry land appear. At this 
stage began those vegetable growths, which the geologist still 
finds fossilized, and which bear marks of having flourished in 
a perpetual twilight. It was not until after all these changes 
that the atmosphere became so transparent as to render the 
“great lights ” visible in the heavens. 

We need not trace such correspondencies any further. Al- 
though we may not yet possess the key to all its treasures, 
the first chapter of Genesis is apparently richer in scientific 
fact than it has ever been deemed to be. Doubtless the au- 
thor saw, in inspired vision, the whole process of creation, 
and was divinely assisted in noting down what he saw. What 
we have to do is first to reproduce in our own minds the phe- 
nomena of the vision, so that we may see them just as he saw 
them ; and then, scientifically, to explain and account for the 
phenomena. 

Let us take, as a third instance, the picture, so frequent in 
the New Testament, of Christ coming in the clouds to judg- 
ment. 

-Orthodoxy and heterodoxy, good sense and folly, claiming 
to read the Bible literally, have alike toiled to calculate the 
date, latitude, longitude, and altitude of Christ’s encamp- 
ment in the clouds ; to explain away the acoustic and optical 
difficulties as to his being seen and heard at once by all the 
inhabitants of the earth. They have shown, by interminable 
computations and hypotheses, how all the bodies of the dead 
and living can be gathered into one place, each consisting of 
what properly belongs to it, and of nothing that belongs to 
any other; and have variously pointed out the precise con- 
dition and locality of human souls and bodies, from the time 
of death to that of Christ’s coming. In view of such elabo- 
rate schemes, skepticism has declared the judgment-day an 
empty myth. Allegory has pronounced the judgment picture 
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to be, in some instances, a highly wrought emblematic account 
of the destruction of Jerusalem; and, in other instances, a 
similar account of some other event. And a score of various 
compromises have characterized a score of different theories. 

Without stopping to criticize, we may at once notice these 
passages as word-pictures. The current delineation is one 
easily sketched,—Christ appearing in upper air, with regal 
and judicial pomp, attended by angel guards and heralds,— 
the bodies of the dead, from every quarter of the horizon, re- 
animated at the trumpet call, and hastening to meet the Lord 
in the air,—the living, in awe and expectancy, looking on, 
until they, too, are caught up,--all peoples thus gathered around 
the judgment-throne,—the wicked, conscience-stricken and 
terrified, sent to the left for punishment, and the righteous, 
happy though humiliated, called to the right. 

If, at the outset, we view this as statistical fact, diffi- 
culties at once arise. In the distraction of solving them, we 
may lose the pith of the instruction. But to imagination 
these difficulties have no existence. It is perfectly easy for 
any one to locate the picture in his own horizon, and to con- 
template it asa picture. This being done, he immediately 
feels sure that it represents some momentous reality. Other- 


wise, God would not so persistently urge it upon our notice, 


as the basis of so many important lessons. 

The exact nature of this reality no one pretends to know. 
And, however important it may be, or however worthy of 
study, we may yet, without knowing it, be fully impressed 
with the lessons it conveys. Christ, for instance, infers from 
it the precept: ‘‘ Be ye also ready, for in such an hour as ye 
think not the Son of man cometh.” What if we are ignorant 
of the exact realities of his coming ? We yet know that there 
are such realities. We have them urged upon us in such 
methods of expression as must arouse every mental power. 
Could any statistical knowledge of them be more impressive ? 
Paul, writing to the Thessalonians, draws another lesson from 
the judgment-picture: We should not sorrow for the dead 
as those who have no hope. Were we familiar with every de- 
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tail of the actual event, we should no more fully feel the 
force of its consolations, than when we simply notice that the 
picture represents the dead in Christ # even nearer to him, 
and more under his loving protection, than the living. 

Let no one, indeed, neglect to study the reality itself. Let 
us find out all we can about it. But let us not make the 
mistake of delaying to learn the great lessons taught, until 
we understand the full details of the event by which it is 
taught. And in studying that event, we may well remember 
that, for ignorance we substitute error, instead of knowledge, 
if we take words whose office is simply to sketch a picture, 
and assume for them a connection which they do not possess 
with the realities represented in the picture. 

We may spare ourselves the easy task of adding other in- 
stances to these three. The principle established is this ; 
We may not assume, that words and phrases used in sketch- 
ing a picture have, in the same passage, some other use. If 
there is an emblematic meaning, it is to be inferred from the 
whole sketch, and not from particular expressions. The pic- 
ture may, indeed, be so constructed, that the latter shall also 
have an emblematic significance. But the presumption is 
against such a state of things. Its existence is never to be 
admitted, unless it can be proved. 

Evident and simple as this rule is, its effect is, not only te 
give us clearer and more perfect views of the Scriptures, but 
also to turn nearly every so-called attack of science upon the 
Bible into a positive proof of the inspiration of the Bible. 

In most, or all, the instances where it applies the teachings 
that bear directly on duty are perfectly clear. In regard to 
these, Christians have always been agreed. The same is true 
of the literal facts, so far as they are needed as a basis for the 
practical precepts. There is no imperative need of hastening 
beyond this, to hunt up statistics. Such investigations, how- 
ever important or interesting, may be pursued at leisure, and 
with care. Many of their results will be mere conjectures. 
As such, they have great value, but must not be held or pro- 
mulgated as ascertained verities, by which the word of God or 
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the faith of Christians are to be tried. Neither pictures nor 
things that are true only with reference to some lesson they 
teach, should be mistaken for statistical facts. In short, 
imagination should do its proper work, and only its proper 
work, in interpreting the Holy Scriptures. 





Art. VIII. OUR CURRENCY, AND SPECIE PAYMENTS. 
By ELeaAzar Lorp, LL. D. 


Since the Article on the Currency Question in this Review, 
for July 1864, was published, the financial condition of the 
country has become perilous and alarming. We can at pre- 
sent notice only, in the briefest manner, some aspects of the 
case relating specially to the question of specie payments. 
We have been living, for years, as if enjoying great prosperity. 
Our imports of foreign commodities have cost from one hun- 
dred to three hundred millions per annum, exceeding the pro- 
ceeds of our exports, valued by the same rule. The balance 
has,been managed by transferring and selling our National 
Bonds, and other securities, at a heavy discount; by open 
accounts, and by drawing and re-drawing Bills; and, lastly, by 
the most exhaustive and ruinous process of carrying off our 
specie, the first and essential requisite and element of in- 
dustry and of all social rights and usages. Our coin, the 
very basis and life of our paper currency, is abstracted and 
exported to other countries. Our currency being secured by 
National Bonds is of no avail—being by law convertible into 
coin, it is of little value when the coin is withdrawn and 
not to be had. Depreciation of the currency, high prices and 
stagnation, ensue ; interest on National Bonds is enhanced by 
the premium on gold to almost nine per cent. per annum. 
With such a progress of things, fraud and crime increase 
and produce panic and terror. A resumption of specie pay- 
ments is loudly called for as indispensable to any security 
against universal plunder and bankruptcy. 

Our public debt, and the absurd attempt to maintain two 
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conflicting currencies, one for the government, the other for the 
people—the latter, limited in the amount issued, and by law 
redeemable in coin on demand at pleasure, we must pass by 
for the present. The debt would be a matter of small concern 
were it all owned and kept at home. But, as it is assigned 
to third parties and exported, the nation is to pay it twice ; 
once for private commercial debts for goods imported, when- 
ever the foreign holders choose ; and again for the money ori- 
ginally borrowed, when the bonds are at maturity. On the 
bonds held abroad, the annual interest in gold is a constant 
drain, amounting now to a very large part of our annual ex- 
ports of products. 

It is generally felt and acknowledged that specie payments 
must be resumed and maintained, or the present evils will 
continue and grow worse till bankruptcy and confusion ensue. 
To prepare for a resumption at some future and uncertain 
time has been the theme of innumerable essays. Two plans 
in particular have been proposed. First, that of thorough 
depletion, by withdrawing the Treasury Notes and the Na- 
tional Bank Notes from circulation till the scarcity and the 
demand for currency shall force specie back into the country, 
and force what notes remain in use to rise in value, and the 
gold to fall. This plan—this sheer-mechanical operation, 
has been tried partially,and by fits and starts, for several 
years, and is said to have failed and been abandoned by those 
who were its patrons. It has been discovered that if the Gov- 
ernment, or individuals, were to attempt to withdraw the notes 
from circulation, they must pay their value for them, and 
they must pay in gold. To withdraw enough to effect the 
object in the slightest degree, both Government and the peo- 
ple are wholly powerless. It would require a stock of gold 
amounting to hundreds of millions. We are totally unable 
to purchase gold and retain it, in order to a resumption ; and 
if we could buy enough of it, or the hundreth part of enough, 
the moment it was let loose here, it would be exported to pay 
debts and te buy twelve or fifteen hundred millions of National 
Bonds and other securities, and open credits and debts due to 
foreigners for the merchandise they have trusted to us. With- 
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out dwelling on the absurdity of this scheme, we may dis- 
miss it, by supposing a much more conceivable and a credible 
muddle: viz, that the enemies of this Government, native 
and foreign, disappointed that the country was not dismem- 
bered, broken up and ruined by the late war, and the influ- 
ence of its example on other nations thwarted and extin- 
guished, were now seeking to paralyse and ruin it by "making 
war on its currency. We are warned to take care of ourselves. 
We must have specie payments. Let us have peace and se- 
curity at home. 

The second plan for extricating the country from its debts 
and difficulties is that of buying and heaping up a quantity of 
gold here (while the export is going on—maugre the premium), 
a sufficiency of coin toresume payments. This shallow device 
or pretence of arrogance and poverty may serve to mislead the 
popular mind for a time, but it is unworthy of any consider- 
ation. We are neither able to buy nor to borrow gold at any 
price. 

A word as to the past. We set out, and have hitherto 
proceeded, at least in commercial and financial matters, like 
dependent colonists, tributary to those who ruled over us in 
respect to a currency, and liable at all times to have our 
money—the life-blood of industry—withdrawn, exported, to 
pay for the products of their pauper labor, to supply the 
means of supporting their privileged classes, and their wars 
and aggressions at home and abroad. They already own the 
best of our foreign commerce, They manage and control our 
exchanges. They have drained away the basis of our cur- 
rency, and have claims equivalent to mortgages on all our 
land and labor, for an indefinte future. 

We are now loudly warned to take care of ourselves, to 
adopt the right practice as to commerce, to turn from the 
false maxims which they enjoin on abject nations, and to have 
a currency which can not be carried off by foreigners and aliens 
to the certain ruin of ourselves and of our government. Eng- 
land had an ample currency of coin, and paper based on coin, 
till the continental and other wars occasioned the export of 
coin and bullion to an alarming extent; which in 1797 
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required, under the Restriction Act, a cessation of the export of 
coin, which was continued about twenty-five years. This saved 
the nation. Manufactures and exports greatly increased, till a 
balance of trade in her favor, constantly supplying returns in 
specie, was established with other commercial nations. They 
seem to have resumed the legal export of coin, by way of 
providing a market for excessive balances of specie so 
returned. May we not adopt a like change, in a like emer- 
gency, and with like benefit, without incurring the censure of 
any but freebooters and knaves ? Is not our coin our own, 


made for our own domestic use, essential to our well-being, 


indispensable to our progress, necessary to ourcurrency ? Are 
we so poverty-stricken, dependent, craven and helpless, as to 
allow the whole world to bring and sell whatever they please 
in our markets, and to seize and carry off our first necessity 
—our money—and make us bankrupts, and laugh at our 
simplicity ? Have we no independence, no self-respect, no 
courage, to do what is right in an emergency ? 

We made an enduring mistake when we issued paper money 
and pledged our metallic money—our coin—for its redemp- 
tion, and at the same time allowed foreign nations to seize 
and carry off our coin, and thereby make the paper based on 
it uncurrent and worthless. The consequences have plunged 
the country into distress, defeated the toils of labor, and 
exposed us to embarrassment and bankruptcy, times and 
ways without number. The remedy to be now proposed will 
regulate imports by what we can pay for in exports of our 
own products. If foreigners choose to bring to ouramarkets 
the products of their surplus labor and machinery,det them 
take pay for what they can sell, not in what we can not spare 
without reducing ourselves to beggary and disgrace—not in 
our money, but in the produce of our land and labor. 

What the country now needs—besides being convinced that 
its difficulties will not cure themselves, and that they will 
speedily bring revulsion and ruin unless met and overcome 
upon sound and enduring principles—is the adoption and 
effectual execution of some novel, yet obvious, natural and 
necessary measures, chiefly that of prohibiting and preventing 
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the export of any of the metallic coin of the country. The 
coin is our own—is made, as we have said, expressly for our 
domestic use—is as’essential to our labor, subsistence, and 
civilization as tools and implements, or as liberty to act and 
to breathe. It bears our national image and superscription. 
To allow it to be alienated and carried cff is the shortest and 
surest way toruin us ; more aggravated in effect than to allow 
our tools to be plundered and wasted. It causes distrust, 
embarrassment, bankruptcy ; leads to distress and misery, and 
to every species of immorality and crime. We can not afford 
to part with it. It is a first necessity, and if we would take 
care of ourselves and our government, we must arrest and not 
again permit the export of it. . 

We need not dwell on the present state of European nations; 
their eager preparations for war, their uneasiness, their 
galling taxation, their exhaustive expenditures, the necessity 
to their rulers of their armies and materials being employed 
to fight somebody somewhere. What more likely than that 
after they see that our money is gone and our credit with it, 
that our shipping and commerce are largely alienated, and, in 
short, that we have become poor and exhausted, loaded with 
debt, depraved in morals, and alienated from one another, 
they should select us as their victim, and finish the aim of 
the late war by attacking, dividing, and effectually breaking 
us up. We should be able to ward off or to meet all such 
probable and possible schemes, if we keep our coin and bonds 
at home, and take proper care of ourselves. 

We need a stringent act of Congress, embracing the fol- 
lowing particulars : 

‘* Let it be enacted, that the exportation or transfer by sea 
or land to any foreign country, port or place, of any metallic 
money of the coinage of the United States, be and is hereby 
prohibited, and shall be punishable by a forfeiture of the 
amount, and by imprisonment and disfranchisement. 

‘‘ That the export and import of uncoined gold and silver, 
and of foreign coins as bullion, and the purchase and sale 
thereof in domestic and foreign markets, be allowed as here- 
tofore without restriction. 
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“That to harmonise the circulation of the national coin 
with that of Treasury notes and National Bank notes, as 
money legally of equivalent value, the selling, paying, or 
receiving of the Treasury notes, the National Bank notes, or 
the national coin, at any pyice or per centage more or less 
than the specified and uniform value which by law they 
respectively represent as money, be prohibited as a misde- 
meanor, punishable by forfeiture, imprisonment, etc. 

“That the National Bank notes, representing in pledged 
National bonds the value expressed by them, be made, like 
coin, a legal tender in all payments except for customs and 
for interest on National bonds, and that they be exchangeable 
at pleasure as legal equivalents, but as in no respect depen- 
dent on each other. 

“‘That the National coin, the Treasury notes, and the Na- 
tional Bank notes, shall be circulated as equivalents in law 
and usage, and be exchangeable for each other at par; but 
that neither of them shall be exchangeable by compulsion in- 
to the others, or redeemable by law into either of the others ; 
and that the National coin be circulated as representing the 
assumed intrinsic value stamped on it at the mint ; the Na- 
tional Bank notes as representing their fixed legal value as 
substitutes for the National bonds held in pledge for their 
security and redemption ; and the Treasury notes as repre- 
senting their legal and uniform value in the revenue, and good 
faith of the government ; each convertible or redeemable only 
by that which they respectively represent.” 

Such are the things most necessary, to set right what is 
wrong, put speculation at rest, and secure a uniform and re- 
liable currency. 

It were useless to discuss the details, till it is apparent 
that the nation is prepared to adopt such change ; and pre- 
fers such a change to a continuance of violent fluctuations, 
high prices and embarrassments, with bankruptcy and shame 
staring us in the face. It is an honest change: it is necessa- 
ry ; and before long it must come, or we must look for years 
of privation and suffering, or for the worst, in speedy and ir- 
retrievable ruin. 
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Such a remedy as is here proposed, we are confident would 
be quickly effectual. We have some coin left, and the mate- 
rial in our mines and mints to make more. It is in our pow- 
er to place ourselves at ease in one day, instead of struggling 
and suffering till we are exhausted. 

But do the people desire such a change? Do they. desire 
it at once, any more than the banks on the old plan desired 
not to be obliged to invest their capital in state and other 
bonds, deposite them with the state authorities, and receive 
from those authorities bills for circulation to the same amount? 
This made an adequate and safe currency till the National 
Bank system was adopted. The author of that state system 
published the details of the plan three years before it was en- 
acted. He was as well aware then as he is at present, that 
the state had no power to prohibit the exportation of coin: 
but had it possessed and exerted that power, the currency could 
not again have been upset, at least in this state ; and in that 
case we should have been prepared for the expenditures of the 
late war, and could have bought up the bonds issued to sus- 
tain it, and been prepared for new wars and troubles. If for- 
eign nations, with the advice and assistance of any pretended 
leader of the Latin race, should venture to make war upon us, 
and seek to impose upon us a foreign ruler, we shall be pre- 
pared, by the adoption of the measure now proposed, to take 
care of ourselves, pay our annual expenditures, the interest on 
our bonds, and the bonds themselves. 

But the people must be advised beforehand of the proposed 
change, approve it, and inform their delegates and repre- 
sentatives in Congress that they need and require it. Should 
they generally (except those who are committed to the 
enemy, and desire repudiation at once) take the trouble to 
call on their representatives by correspondence, and appeal to 
Congress by petition to adopt these measures without delay, 
they may depend on being heard. We urge each consti- 
tuency to be prepared by the 4th of March next to make 
their appeal to the incoming Congress, whether we shall have 
peace and prosperity, or a prolongation of financial trouble 
and disgrace. 
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ART. IX. “CHRISTIAN ANTHROPOLOGY. 
By J. A. Brown, D. D., Professor in Gettysburg, Pa. 


Anthropology (avSpazos, man, and Aoyos, doctrine) is 


the science of man; the word is commonly used to denote 
that science which treats of the natural history of the hu- 
man species. Though employed in this narrower sense, in 
its full meaning it would embrace man in his entire nature, 
physically, intellectually and morally ; or, more in accordance 
with scriptural usage, and more definite, as well as more 
simple, man as possessed of body and soul, Otto Casman is 
mentioned as having introduced this term in the year 1596. 
“This author,” says Sir William Hamilton, “‘had the merit 
of first giving the name Anthropologia to the science of man 
in general, which he divided into two parts—the first, Psy- 
chologia, the doctrine of the Human Mind; the second, 
Somatolgia, the doctrine of the Human Body; and these thus 
introduced and applied, still continue to be the usual appel- 
lations of these branches of knowledge in Germany.” Meta- 
physics, p. 95. 

Theological Anthropology, while not overlooking the bod- 
ily part, treats of man chiefly in his higher nature and rela- 
tions, as a spiritual and immortal being. As general anthro- 
pology looks at the nature side of man, theological’ anthro- 
pology looks at the spirit side. It has to do with man as a 
religious being, and considers him as “‘ made in the image of 
God.” The field thus opened to survey man, as the creature 
and subject of God, his origin and destiny, the connection of 
the individual with the race, or of the race with the first man, 
his primitive and present condition, his exalted powers and 
debased estate, his need and susceptibility of redemption, 
with included and related topics, is one of almost boundless 
extent, and can not be fully traversed in the compass of an 
article such as this. A mere outline of leading points is all 
that can be attempted. 

The place usually assigned ‘to Anthropology, in Syste- 
matic Theology, is that between Theology proper (Theologia) 
and Soteriology, or the doctrine of salvation, and here it oc- 
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cupies not only a most appropriate, but a most important po- 
sition. Man, as head of the creation, furnishes the strongest 
witness for God, His being and perfections : ; and, as fallen, 
he presents the need of redemption. It is to man, and 
through man, and in man, that God has made the most won- 
derful revelation of Himself ; and it is for man, and through 
man, that salvation has been provided, and is now mediated. 
Our views of Anthropology must therefore necessarily effect 
our views of Theology, for they are both parts of one grand 
harmonious whole, embracing God and man, the creature and 
the Creator, and their most intimate relations. Soteriology, 
indeed, may be said to be grounded on Anthropology, and 
without some intelligent and satisfactory views of human na- 
ture, its capacities and its needs, we can have no clear idea 
of that salvation provided for a fallen and guilty race. But 
when they are studied together, and we observe how exactly 
the one is fitted to the other, there is furnished one of the 
strongest proofs of the divine origin of Christianity, and one 
of the most wonderful displays of the divine perfections. 

I. The nature of man, as learned both from divine revela- 
lation and from our own study, observation and experience, is 
two-fold. His body, “‘is of the earth, earthly,” 1 Cor. xv, 
47: “but there is a spirit in man ; and the inspiration of 
the Almighty giveth them understanding.” Job xxxii, 8. 

1. This two-fold nature of man is freely and fully recog- 
nized in the divine word, and all its teachings proceed on this 
foundation. Terms not only distinct, but directly opposed 
to each other, are employed to express this difference of na- 
ture. This is true of both the Old Testament and in the 
New. Eccl. xii, 7, 15y and nv; Is. x, 18, .wp and wa2; Dan. 
vii, 15, m3 and py; Matt. x, 28, odpua and y%vyn; 1 Cor. vi, 
20, vii, 34; o@pua and rvevua, 2 Cor. v, 8. The distinction is 
as broad as words can make it. In a few passages it has been 
supposed that the inspired writers designed to teach a three- 
fold division (trichotomy), as in 1 Thess. v, 23, Heb. iv, 12; 
and it is quite certain that such a distinction was recognized 
by Plato, and by many of the early Christian fathers. Yet 
this does not at all conflict with the two-fold nature of man, 
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and the very authors who favor what is called trichotomy, 
familiarly and generally speak simply of soul and body. It is 
merely a question of distinguishing between yvy7 and zvet pa, 
applying them to different elements in man’s intellectual and 
moral nature. When such a distinction is maintained, 
“« Spirit” refers to his higher relations to God, and “ Soul” 
to his living and intelligent relations to the surrounding 
world. As it does not fall within the plan of this article to 
enter upon this subject at large, we may refer to some au- 
thorities : Olshausen, De trichotomia humane nature, 1834; 
Tenneman and Ritter’s Histories of Philosophy; Plato, 
Repub. iv, Timacus. The Scriptures do not deal with it asa 
question of speculation, or of ‘‘ doubtful disputation,” but 
treat it as a fact, which we must know and feel, that we have 
bodies which are perishable, but that within them are spirits 
which are imperishable. 

2. Equally decisive is the teaching of true science and phil- 
osophy. A pretended science may attempt to ignore every- 
thing but matter and its laws, and a vain philosophy may dis- 
trust the evidence of our own senses, but true science and 
revelation unite their testimony to the truth. A very prince 
among modern thinkers and philosophers says of man: ‘As 
dependent upon a bodily organization, as actuated by sensual 
propensities and animal wants, he belongs to matter, and, in 
this respect, he is the slave of necessity. But what man 
holds of matter does not make up his personality. They are 
his, not he; man is not an organism—he is an intelligence 
served by organs. For in man there are tendencies—there is 
a law—which continually urge him to prove that he is more 
powerful than the nature by which he is surrounded and pene- 
trated. He is conscious to himself of faculties not comprised 
in the chain of physical necessity, his intelligence reveals pre- 
scriptive principles of action, absolute and universal, in the 
law of duty, and a liberty capable of carrying that law into 
effect, in opposition to the solicitations, the impulsions of his 
material nature. From the coéxistence of these opposing 
forces in man there results a ceaseless struggle between phy- 
sical necessity and moral liberty ; in the language of revela- 
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tion, between the Flesh and the Spirit ; and this struggle 
constitutes at once the distinctive character of humanity and 
the essential condition of human development and virtue.” 
Sir William Hamilton, Metaphysics, p. 21. 

It would be easy to multiply similar testimonies, but they 
are deemed unnecessary. The greatest names, pagan as well 
as Christian, give their support to this doctrine. Plato says: 
‘* A man’s soul is, after the gods, the most divine of all his 
possessions, as being most his own; and his possessions are 
altogether two-fold.” (Laws, Book V.) This he says with 
reference to our possession of soul and body, and adds, “I 
exhort a person to honor his own soul.” Of the existence of 
soul and body, and their possession by man, he has the surest 
of all testimonies, the testimony of his own consciousness. 
‘‘We know the knowing mind to be different from the material 
object known, whether this be the organism as affected, or the 
object affecting it. In every act in which we know a bodily 
object, we know it to be different from self, and self to be 
different from it. This is a conviction which we can never 
lose, and of which no sophistry can deprive us. We carry it 
with us at all times, and wherever we go.” (McCosh, 
Intuitions of the Mind, p. 133. 

3. Although viewed as material, man’s body is of the same 
nature as that of other creatures, or as the dust from which 
he was taken, yet even this is a masterpiece of the Creator’s 
handiwork. With his erect form, and countenance beaming 
with intelligence, his senses by which he holds communion 
with the outer world, his complex yet harmonious mechan- 
ism, his delicate sensibilities and susceptibility to pleasure or 
pain, his whole bodily structure fitted as the tabernacle of 
the soul, he is, even in this respect, ‘‘ wonderfully made.” The 
soul is still more wonderful than the body. Differing 
entirely from the body, in its nature and powers, a thinking, 
rational agent, with its boundless capacity for knowledge, its 


desires and affections, its power of volition, its religious aspi- 
rations, and moral accountability, it claims affinity and 
relationship with God. Made in His “‘image” and “ like- 


, 


ness,” capable of knowing and communing with Him, the soul 
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is the noblest, divinest part of man. Wonderful as is each 
part or nature in itself, the mysterious union of these two 
natures in the one personal being is still more wonderful ; 
and the formation of man must be considered as the crowning 


act of creation. Creation in him is complete, as the union 
of two distinct natures, and man thus uniting in himself two 
entirely distinct spheres of being, 

“Distinguished link in being’s endless chain.” 

4. As a spiritual being, or endowed with a spiritual nature, 
man possesses personality, self-consciousness, reason, moral 
freedom, conscience, and moral accountability. Various clas- 
sifications have been made of man’s mental and moral powers, 
none of which however have satisfied all inquirers in this field. 
Perhaps the most simple, and that most commonly adopted 
at the present day, is the one followed by Hamilton, distrib- 
uting the mental phenomena “ under the three heads of phe- 
nomena of cognition, or the faculties of knowledge ; phenom- 
ena of feeling, or the capacities of pleasure and pain; and 
phenomena of desiring or willing, or the powers of cona- 
tion.” The moral nature has most to do with the conscience 
and the will, but includes all the powers of the soul, the in- 
tellectual and emotional, as well as those more distinctly re- 
cognized as possessing a moral character. All the powers of 
the soul are so united, and the one exerts such an influence 
on the other, that we can not entirely separate between the 
mental and the moral in man. His understanding, or powers 
of cognition, are affected by the will and the affections, so that 
his knowledge or ignorance may possess a moral quality, and 
these powers are continually acting. and reacting upon each 
other. 

5. But the most distinguishing element in man’s nature, 
his preéminent endowment, is as a religious being. This 
raises him above all that is merely temporal and earthly, and 
brings him into fellowship with the eternal and the divine. 
This truth has not escaped the attention even of pagans. 
Plato observes (Profagoras) ‘that man alone, on account of 
his relationship with the Deity, believes in the existence of 

9 
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Gots, and undertakes to establish altars in their honor ;” 
and Sophocles says of religion or piety :— 

“ Whether we live or die, that still survives 

Beyond the reach of fate, and is immortal.”—Philoctetes. 

The Christian Tatian declares: ‘‘ Man is not, as some croak- 
ing dogmatists say, a rational animal, capable of understand- 
ing and knowledge... . But I cail him a man, not who per- 
forms actions similar to animals, but who advances beyond 
humanity, even to God himself.” (Orat. Contra Grecos.) 

6. To man’s other and great endowments must be added that 
which gives the very highest importance to his whole being— 
his immortality. He was made to be, and is, an immortal 
being, and this heightens immeasurably the value of the other 
powers of his nature. Unlike the perishing creatures around 
him, he possesses the elements of an immortal existence, and 
when he enters upon life it is one that can never end. This 
invests man with a truly sublime, and, it might be said, tre- 
mendous importance. Though a frail child of the dust, he is 
a hero of an immortal destiny. 

The arguments that prove or favor the immortality of man 
are many and various, and have been dwelt upon by pagans 
and Christians. Among the most eloquent and soul-stirring 
of pagan utterances, in prose and song, are those that pro- 
claim or plead for man a destiny beyond this fleeting world, 
They show that man can not be content simply to live and die. 
He feels immortal longings in him, and thus prophecies his 
immortal existence. 

We can not here enumerate or examine the various argu- 
ments that have been employed on this subject. There is one 
that all may feel, and that is most potent to produce convic- 
tion—it is one that every man carries with him—the soul wit- 
nessing to itself of its accountability and undying existence. 
It requires no subtile analysis, or labored argument, it comes 
with the directness and force of an intuition. Without de- 
preciating other evidence, to the learned and unlearned alike, 
the strongest and most satisfactory proof of the soul’s immor- 
tality, independent of express revelation, is to be found in the 
intuitions or convictions of the soul itself. It bears with it 
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a sense of its sublime destiny. This is not peculiar to any 
particular age or country, or class or condition of mankind. 
It does not depend on birth or education, or any adventitious 
circumstances. It belongs to man as man. So far as any- 
thing human is universal this is universal, and can not be sep- 
arated from humanity. It may be strengthened or modi- 
fied by training and surrounding influences, but the thing it- 
self is in man as an essential part of his nature. Man’s sense 
of accountability does not terminate with the grave or the im- 
mediate prospect of it. He feels and knows that he will not 
be hidden there from the eye of his Maker and Judge. Nay, 
he feels that death may bring him more immediately into the 
presence of that God, whose existence and authority con- 
science has continually attested. The touching allusion to this 
by Plato, in the beginning of the Republic, but confirms the 
universal truth, where he says: ‘‘ When any one is near that 
time, in which he thinks he is going to die, there enter into 
him fear and anxiety.” The Christian revelation gives its 
sanction to these voices of the soul, and has removed every 
shadow of doubt, by bringing “life and immortality to light, 
through the gospel.” 2 Tim. i, 10. Man’s immortality is im- 
plied in the whole plan of redemption, which would be utterly 
unmeaning and vain without it. He is not more certainly a 
pilgrim in the present world, than he is distined to be an in- 
habitant of ‘‘ the world to come.” 

The somewhat common division of the doctrines of man, in 
systematic theology, into the state of integrity, and the state of 
corruption, has its advantages, and will to some degree be fol- 
lowed in the further discussion of this subject. 

II. According to the Scriptures, man was made in the 
image, Dox, and after the likeness, m5, of God. Gen. i, 26. 
From the earliest times there has been no little discussion, 
both as to the exact meaning of these terms in this connection, 
and the precise points of resemblance the human mind bears 
to the divine. It has been quite customary, from a compari- 
son of the account in Genesis with Col. iii, 10, and Eph. iv, 
24, to make this image consist in ‘‘ knowledge,” righteousness, 
and “ true holiness ;” and to this the language of Paul would 
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seem very naturally to point. But to this view, among others, 
Julius Miller makes serious objections, and would find this 
“image” and “ likeness” in something more essential and per- 
manent. After some discussion of other opinions, he says ; 
“Thus then the image of God in man will be that, by which 
he is specifically different from all natural beings and exalted 
above them. He is this thereby, that he is personal essence. . 
If the divine image is the spiritual personality, then it can not 
of course be regarded as a passing condition, but only asa 
natural constitutional characteristic of man ; consequently as 
something still present even in the state of sin (Gen. ix, 6, 
James iii, 9), then, too, the dominion over nature is its conse- 
quence (Gen, i, 26), and the image of Christ proceeding from 
redemption its real fullfilment. (Col. iii, 10.)” (Christian 
Doctrine of Sin, Pulsford’s Translation, vol. 1m. 394, 395.)— 
Yet. the more common veiw, already mentioned, is sustained 
by the suffrage of many and great names, as well as by the high- 
est critical authorites. Without dwelling on shades of difference 
among early fathers and later divines, as to the precise and 
full meaning of the ‘‘ image of God,” in which man was created, 
by very general consent we may say that it had reference to 
the spirituality of his nature, and his intellectual and moral 
character. ‘It is only,” says Sir William Hamilton, “asa 
man is a free intelligence, a moral power, that he is created 
after the image of God, and it is only as a spark of divinity 
glows as the life of our life in us, that we can rationally be- 
lieve in an Intelligent Creator and Moral Governor of the Uni- 
verse.” (Metaphysics, 21.) The living soul, which man be- 
came when God breathed into his body, formed of the dust, 
the breath of life, is, in its very nature and powers, the basis 
of his resemblance to God—the reflection of the divine like- 
ness, and possessed originally a moral and spiritual corres- 
pondence with the character of God, breathed directly by Him 
and for Himself, the soul was fitted for intelligent and spiri- 
tual communion with God, and was the most wonderful reve- 
lation of His nature and character. 

1. Among the characteristics of that primitive condition of 
man, while yet in a state of integrity, may be mentioned su- 
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perior wisdom. Not so much actual knowledge as the power 
cf acquiring true knowledge. Although the first man was 
not created an infant, but mature in body and soul, yet he must 
acquire knowledge like other created beings, by observation 
and experience. We have no reason to suppose that Adam 
could ‘“‘ understand all mysteries and all knowledge ;” that, 
without observation, study, or experience, he was possessed of 
a full knowledge of all that man might or should know ; but 
that his mind was clear and quick to perceive, the understand- 
ing unclouded by sin, and the judgment unperverted by sel- 
fishness or prejudice. Whatever of knowledge was necessary to 
his condition, was undoubtedly granted him, and the superi- 
ority of his wisdom may be argued from the perfection of his 
creation, as well as from numerous intimations in the account 
contained in Genesis. 

2. His affections were also pure, and in delightful harmo- 
ny with one another, and with the whole man. No evil de- 
sire possessed the heart, no unruly passion raged within, no 
conflict existed between flesh and spirit. The elements of his 
nature were all at peace, because pure. Unstained by sin, 
unclouded by suffering, and undisturbed by anxiety or fear, 
man’s life began as the harmony of sweet music, and had not 
sin entered, there never would have been one note of discord. 

3. His will was free to act without any bias from an evil 
nature. Freedom of will is an essential element of moral re- 
sponsibility, and as such, must indeed be possessed by all ac- 
countable creatures ; but man’s freedom then was different 
from what it is now. He is still free, and must be free ; but 


is at the same time voluntarily in subjection to the power of 
a depraved and evil heart. With depraved affections, and 
unholy desires, the will too often yields to their solicitations. 
But in his original state, man was not subject to any such 
tendency to evil. Rectitude marked his volitions, and he 
chose the things which were right, and well pleasing to God. 

Thus created and endowed by God, man’s position was at 


once the most elevated and responsible. As the head of wu new 
race, should he maintain his state of integrity, there might be 
propagated, through successive generations, upright and holy 
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beings to share with him all the honors of his elevation. In 
the truest sense such a race might have been called the off- 
spring of God, Acts xvii, 29, as they would have borne His 
likeness, and lived in loving and holy obedience to His will. 

III. We must now consider man in his present natural con- 
dition—his state of corruption—as a fallen being. The most 
general survey of the condition of mankind in this world must 
be sufficient to satisfy any one of its comparative wretched- 
ness and misery. Man in his natural condition here, is not 
contented or happy. Dissatisfied with himself and with all 
around him, he is in a state of disquietude and unrest. The 
history of the world is the history of man’s constant, restless, 
heaving, unsatisfied nature. And when we inspect his con- 
dition a little more closely, we need not be surprised at the 
sad picture the world presents. Man, in his bodily nature, 
is subject to sickness, suffering, and pain. Comparatively de- 
pendent, with wants often unsatisfied, and sufferings unalle- 
viated, he spends his brief allotted period, and sinks into the 
grave. With a natural dread and horror of death, he finds 
no possibility of escape. In his higher intellectual and spir- 
itual nature, his wretchedness is even more manifest. His 
understanding is darkened, and he is the constant prey of error 
and superstition. He gropes his way through life, not know- 
ing whither he goes. His affections and desires are unholy 
and unruly. He finds himself torn by evil passions, and his 
heart the abode of incessant cravings that can not be satisfied. 
Evil thoughts, like unclean birds, come and go, and oft make 
with him their abode. His will, influenced by corrupt desires, 
is at war with his judgment. Conscience, sitting as supreme 
arbiter, condemns the folly and madness of his doings, filling 
the mind very often with sad regrets, and not unfrequently 
with bitter remorse. Man is at war with himself, no less 
than with his Maker. 

1. The Bible informs us that man’s condition is the result 
of asad fall. The first man was made “upright,” ‘in the 
image of God,” but he sinned against God and fell from his 
state of holiness and happiness. The effect of the first sin 
must have been to deprave the heart, and alienate it from 
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God. We are at an utter loss to explain how sin could origi- 
nate in the will of a creature perfectly holy and good. Be- 
tween angels and man there was this distinction, that angels 
fell self-tempted ; man, tempted by the devil. But in both 
cases sin is an inexplicable mystery. This, however, need not 
hinder us from receiving the fact, and the fact is painfully 
manifest, that manisa sinner. The account in the Scriptures 
is the only rational, consistent one we have of this great change 
in the condition of man. 

We here learn that the penalty annexed to the divine law 
was: ‘‘in the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.” 
Gen. ii, 17. The meaning was not that man should in that 
very day die the natural death of his body. This would 
plainly have been to cut off the human race at once. But 
that man should in that very day become mortal, he would 
pass under the law of death, and as such begin to die. His 
soul, cut off from the great fountain of spiritual life, would 
fall into the death of trespasses and sins, and his body, cor- 
rupted through his soul, would become a prey to death. Man 
thus, soul and body, became depraved, and was no longer an 
heir of life. 

The essence of the first sin seems to have consisted in a vol- 
untary disobedience to God, and choosing that which he had 
forbidden. It was an act of the free will turning away from 
God, and disregarding His authority. Sin thus has its root 
in the voluntary powers of the soul, the perverted affections 
and desires determining the will to that which is evil. This 
has now become man’s state by nature. 

2. Sin is not occasional or partial with the human race, 
but universal. There is no man free from its taint. What- 
ever other peculiarities may mark certain races or individuals, 
this is the common mark of all—they are fallen and sinful. 
On this point the Bible and experience teach one lesson, the 
universal corruption of the race. Some individuals or peoples 
may sink lower in degradation and corruption than others, 
but all are so far fallen, that they are destitute of any true 
knowledge of God, or any right affections toward Him. ‘‘The 
carnal mind is enmity against God.” Rom. viii, 7. Thus this 
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state is one not simply of the want of holy affections, but of 
positive evil, the whole nature of man being opposed to God 
and holiness. It is in his nature to sin, and when he commits 
actual sins, he is only following the bent of his evil nature. 

3. A characteristic so universal and marked might be sup- 
posed to have its origin in some common root or cause. And 
accordingly the Bible leads us to find the cause of the uni- 
versal depravity and sinfulness of the race in the first sin and 
fall of Adam. ‘“ By one man sin entered into the world,” 
Rom. v, 12. ‘In Adam all die,” 1 Cor. xv, 22. The 
Scriptures unmistakeably connect the universal sinfulness and 
mortality of the race with the sin of the first progenitor. The 
children of Adam were in his likeness as depraved and sinful, 
and so of children’s children to the present day, through all 
their generations. It could not be otherwise, for ‘“‘ who can 
bring a clean thing out of an unclean ?” Job, xiv, 4. 

4. This will lead us to notice briefly some of the most in- 
teresting and important questions, touching the unity of the 
race, original sin, the origin of souls,and human _ respon- 
sibility. These subjects, of course, can not be fully discussed 
here, but only passed in hasty review, and such statements 
made as may serve to point the way of truth. 

5. The unity of the human race is a truth resting on higher 
grounds than that of certain explorations in physiology, his- 
tory, language, etc. We do indeed believe that every well as- 
certained fact, bearing on this subject, drawn from physiology, 
history, philology, psychology, and every other legitimate 
source goes to confirm the Bible account that ‘‘God made of 
one blood all nations of men.” Acts xvii, 26. And the multiplied 
facts drawn from separate and independent sources, when all 
united are more than sufficient to overcome any imaginary or 
real difficulties in the case. In scarcely any field have the 
enemies of divine revelation less ground for their arrogant as- 
sumptions than in this. Still our appeal here is not to this 
mass of testimony thus offered, but to what is within man. 
Why rely chiefly on man’s lower nature, and on external 
facts, when in man’s higher nature, and in the facts of his 
moral and spiritual condition, we have the most convincing of 
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all proofs of the unity of the family of man? Everywhere is 
found the same spiritual character—the same helplessness, 
the same needs, the same susceptibilities for redeeming grace 
—all fixing our union in the fall of Adam and recovery alone 
through Christ. There are marks, deeper and more indelible 
than any traced by the finger of science, proving the unity of 
man’s spiritual nature ; and that the human family consti- 
tute a common brotherhood, fallen in the first man, but with 
hope of salvation in the God-man, who died and rose again. 

6. Original sin is most intimately connected with the doc- 
trine of the unity of the race. It traces back the tainted 
stream from child to parent until it finds its source in Adam. 
The original corruption is inherited by children from parents. 
How moral character is transmitted we may not be able to 
explain, any more than we can the transmission of other char- 
acteristics. Every theory of imputation may have its difficul- 
ties, and still greater difficulties crowd those who attempt to 
deny inherited moral character. This is not the place to dis- 
cuss the question of immediate or mediate imputation, or even 
the propriety of any such terms. The great facts are what 
are essential, and about which there is little room for dis- 
pute. They are such as these: 1, The depravity and cor- 
ruption of man, extending to all the powers of soul and body. 
2, That this is from birth or by nature. 3, That it includes 
the entire race, or all mankind ; and, 4, that the origin or 
source of this wide-spread and deep corruption is to be found 
in the original apostacy of our first parents. Upon all three 
points the testimony of the Bible is clear and decisive. It 
declares: ‘* The heart is deceitful above all things and des- 
perately wicked,” Jer. xvii, 9; ‘‘ That which is born of the 
flesh is flesh,” John iii, 6 ; that we are “‘ by nature the child- 
ren of wrath,” Eph. ii, 3; that “there is none righteous, no 
not one,” Rom. iii, 10, ‘‘ For all have sinned and come short 


? 
of the glory of God,” Rom. iii, 23, and have “‘ become guilty 


before God,” Rom. iii, 19; because ‘‘by the offence of one 


judgment came upon all men to condemnation,” Rom. v, 18. 
In Adam the race is fallen. 


7. The origin of the soul has been made a prominent ques- 
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tion in most discussions of an anthropological character. The 
first human soul was the direct creation of God. He made 
the body of the dust of the earth, and placed in it a living 
soul formed by Himself and in His own likeness. The whole 
man was thus the creature of God. But the origin of the 
other unnumbered human souls has been the subject of much 
curious speculation and earnest discussion. Three theories 
havechiefly been advocated—Preéxistence, Creationism, Tra- 
ducanism. 

(1.) The theory of Preéxistence maintains that God created 
all souls at once in the beginning, but that they are not united 
with bodies until these bodies are begotten in the world. 
This theory, under some modifications, has been advocated in 
ancient and modern times, and among Pagans and Christians. 
It claims the suffrage of Pythagoras and Plato among the 
Greeks, and of Justin Martyr and Origen among the early 
Christian fathers. Origen has especially been considered as 
the great defender of this view. In modern times it finds 
comparatively few adherents, and yet Julius Miiller, among 
others, finds himself constrained to adopt it to explain the 
doctrine of original sia. Most, however, judge that he has 
not relieved the subject of any of its difficulties, and only 
added another element to the complicated question, unsup- 
ported by any clear Scripture warrant or by any sound prin- 
ciples of philosophy. It may be considered as a theory at 
war with the unity of the race in Adam, and irreconcilable 
with any received orthodox views of original sin. It has, in- 
deed, had very little hold on the faith of the church since the 
days of Origen, and is now commonly regarded, as it was by 
Jerome, a “ stulta persuasio.” 

(2.) The theory denominated Creationism holds that the soul 
is immediately created by God, and that this takes place 
whenever a human body is procreated. Thus the human 
body is propagated in successive generations from Adam, but 
the soul comes directly from God. This view has been re- 
ceived. with much more favor than the former one, and still 
maintains a strong hold on the faith of the church. It was 
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the view generally prevalent in the Eastern Church, and was 
received with favor by many in the Western. The schoolmen 
advocated this theory. Pelagius and his followers would very 
naturally favor this doctrine of the origin of the soul. And 
in modern times, among those most directly opposed to Pela- 
gianism, it has found most adherents. The Reformed Cal- 
vinistic theologians have largely favored the doctrine of 
Creationism. This theory mediates between Pre-existence 
and Traducianism. With the latter, it admits an organic 
union of the race with Adam, but through the sensuous na- 
ture; and with the former it holds that all souls come directly 
from the hand of God. The fact, which it is compelled to 
admit, that the soul comes into the world with the taint of 
sin, and that the idiosyncrasy of the soul, quite as much as 
of the body, depends upon the parents, is difficult to reconcile 
with the doctrine of an immediate creation by God. But as 
between this and other difficulties encumbering other theories, 
and supported by passages of Scripture supposed to favor 
this doctrine, many continue to hold it. i 

(3.) The theory of Traducianism is that the whole man, 
soul and body, is propagated. The first man was created, 
but the race is propagated from him. It makes a distinction 
between the origin of the first soul, and the souls of all 
Adam’s descendants. The latter are the workmanship of 
God only as other productions are, to which He gave the 
original grant or power, and to which He continues His sup- 
port. The soul and body, though widely differing in their 
natures, are alike the offspring of the original pair, and both 
receive their character from the source of their descent. This 
view, elaborated by Tertullian, was the most common in the 
Western Church, and is still favored as most readily account- 
ing for the universally observed phenomena of resemblance of 
children to their parents, and for the doctrine of inherited 
depravity, or original sin. But that there are serious diffi- 
culties attending it any one will be easily convinced who gives 
the subject the least attention. With few exceptions modern 
theologians are divided between Creationism and Traducian- 
ism. 
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8. The moral responsibility of man is a doctrine not to be 
weakened or set aside by any views of his nature or, any rela- 
tions he may sustain to others. We may perplex ourselves 
with difficulties about the origin of the soul, the transmission 
of moral character, accountability for inherited depravity, 
and freedom under the dominion of sin, yet, in spite of all, 
man continues to be a free responsible agent. As a being 
with a spiritual nature he is and must be free. His will is 
essentially free, and upon its acts, as free and accountable, 
conscience pronounces its decisions. The freedom of will is 
necessary to the very idea of intelligent, voluntary agency, and 
moral accountability, and is witnessed to by every man’s own 
consciousness. Whatever difficulties may attend this subject, 
in our attempt to explain and comprehend it, in all its rela- 
tions, every rational and sound mind is, and must be, con- 
scious of its own freedom of choice, and accountability for its 


exercise. ‘‘This truth is revealed to us by immediate 


consciousness, and is not to be set aside by any other truth 
whatever. It is a first truth equal to the highest, to no one 
of which will it ever yield. It can not be set side by any 
other truth, nor never, by any other first truth, and certainly 
by no derived truth. Whatever other proposition is true, 
this is true also, that man’s willis free.” (McCosh, Intuitions 
of the Mind, 266). And this is a truth abundantly confirmed 
by the word of God, where it is treated entirely as a practi- 
cal, but most solemn question, involving the destiny of man 
as an immortal being. The calling on man to choose between 
good and evil, life and death, Deent. xxx, 15-19, Josh. xxxiv, 
15, 1 Kings xviii, 21; making voluntary acceptance of 
Christ the condition of his salvation, John i, 11, 12, v, 43, 
Is. liii, 3, Rev. iii, 20; and holding him accountable to God 
and his own conscience for tlie choice he makes, Prov. i, 24— 
31, Luke xiv, 24, Is. Ixv, 12, Ixvi, 4, Luke xix, 44, xiii, 28, 
all bear witness to this great fundamental truth in human na- 
ture. 

This must not, however, be held in conflict with that other 
truth, that man is “ carual, sold under sin.” Rom. vii, 14. 
Both are true, and these truths must be self-consistent, and con- 
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sistent with one another. This subjection to sin is entirely 
voluntary on the part of man. There is no compulsion from 
without, nor any law of necessity, that he shall remain under 
the bondage of sin. The evil is entirely in man, in his own vol- 
untary choice of sin, and he remains in sin because he loves its 
ways, and will not choose the way of holiness and life. When 
he commits sin, it is perfectly voluntary, and he feels it to be 
so. He is the “‘servant of sin,” because he takes pleasure in that 
service, and does not desire to be delivered from its power. 
His evil dispositionsand desires prompt him to sin, but when 
he yields and obeys, it is with his own free will. With this 
freedom of choice, and accountability for its exercise, man, as 


a fallen and depraved being, continually makes a wrong 


choice, refusing God, and choosing that which can never sat- 
isfy the soul. 

True spiritual freedom, in its highest and most legitimate 
sense, is only experienced by those who are delivered from the 
condemnation and power of sin, and who serve God in “ new- 
ness of life.’ Rom. vi, 4. They are no longer the servants of 
sin that they ‘‘ should obey it in the lusts thereof.” Rom. vi, 
12. “The law of the Spirit of life, in Christ Jesus, hath 
made them free from the law of sin and death.” Rom. viii, 2. 
The service of God becomes the highest freedom, such as is en- 
joyed by angels, and the spirits of the just made perfect. 
Fallen, enslaved man, can only know this freedom, by accept- 
ing Christ, and receiving power to become a child of God, 
Jesus says: “If the Son shall make you free, ye shall be free 
indeed.” John Vill, 36. : 

Humanity, fallen in Adam, can rise only in Christ, and 
through Him there is opened up for redeemed man a path- 
way to ‘‘ glory, and honor and immortality.” Rom. ii, 7. 
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Arr. IX—ASSYRIA AND HER MONUMENTS. 
[From the British and For ign Evangelical Review for Oct., 1868.] 


“Tue site of the second, or great Assyrian monarchy,” 
says Professor Rawlinson, ‘‘ was the upper portion of the 
Mesopotamian Valley. The cities which successively formed 
its capitals lay, all of them, on the middle Tigris ; and the 
heart of the country was a district on either side that river, 
enclosed within the thirty-fifth and thirty-seventh parallels. 
By degrees these limits were enlarged ; and the term, Assyria, 
came to be used, in a loose and vague way, of a vast and ill- 
defined tract extending on all sides from this central region. 
Herodotus considered the whole of Babylonia to be a mere 
district of Assyria. Pliny reckoned to it all Mesopotamia. 
Strabo gave it, besides these regions, a great portion of Mount 
Zagros,—the modern Kurdistan,—and all Syria as far as 
Cilicia, Judea, and Phoenicia.”* This region has recently 
started up, as if disentombed from the long years of forgotten 
centuries. With deep interest has the Christian world marked 
the discovery and development of the remains of Nineveh ; 
and, notwithstanding the incredulity of such able and con- 
scientious men as the late Lord Macaulay and Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis, and the still lingering doubts of some 
British savans, we can not but regard, in general terms, the 
decipherment and interpretation of those strange records to 
be as marvellous and as real as, after the lapse of so many 
ages, their very appearance and exposure to the light of day. 
They have a precision and a purpose, an accuracy and a 
finish, an entire elevation in art and design, indicating the 
ruin of a great empire, far in advance of those rude sculp- 
tures, that for seven miles along the eastern side of the gulf 
of Suez have singled out the Wadi Mokatteb as one of the 
grandest picture galleries of Arabia. And, whilst various 
sources have been, and may be, assigned to the inscriptions of 
the ‘Written Valley,” there can be little doubt that the 
great mass of them are of a pre-christian age, and whether 
we refer them to a Jewish or a Nabathean origin (for Jethro 
and his family were in closest intimacy with Moses, and even 
the Edomites under the Maccabees became Jews), the tablets 





* The Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World. By George 
Rawlinson, M. A., Camden Professor of Ancient History in the University of 
Oxiord, ete. Vol. i., pp. 225, 226. 
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of the Arabian desert must be allowed to stand out as a time- 
honored testimony to the antiquity and truth of the Mosaic 
record. But the Assyrian monuments fill a wider range, and 
speak with a louder voice ; they tell of a mighty and domin- 
ant civilization, and, transferred to the museums of the most 
civilized nations ef Europe, give a clearer and more decided 
attestation to the events of Biblical history. Altogether, we 
live in marvellous times, whether we advert to the decipher- 
ment of the hieroglyphics of Egypt ; or the hoary records of 
Phoenicia, dug up from the tombs and sarcophagi of Tyre 
and Sidon ; or the ausam, the tokens of the Bedaween Arabs, 
scribbled amidst the ruins of Rabbath-Ammon, the metropolis 
of the old kingdom of Bashan, the graphic symbols that 
puzzled De Saulcy, as well as most others of our curious 
antiquarians in the East ; or the arrow-headed characters that 
appear upon the rocks, and the ruins, and the subterranean 
remains of Nineveh, and Babylon, and Persepolis. 

There is unquestionably a feeling of deep emotion and 
strange wonderment, to be carried back to a period between 
two and three thousand years, and to see with our own eyes 
the names of the “ Tyrians,” and the “ Sidonians,” and the 
‘‘men of Accho,” and to place our finger on the very words, 
as in the tenth line of the forty-third plate of the British 
Museum ; or, to do the same to the very names first of “ Sen- 
nacherib” at the beginning, and then of ‘‘ Merodach-Baladan” 
a little way farther on, in plate sixty-third, that of Bellino’s 
cylinder ; or, to muse in silence, as we gaze at the slab from 
the North-West Palace of Nimrod, and mark, in the eighth 
line of plate thirty-third, the distinct mention of “ Judea, 
whose place is afar off.’* A voice speaks to us from the 
tomb in the old language of Assyria, almost in the words ot 
the Hebrew prophet, ‘‘ The grass withereth, the flower 
fadeth ; but the word of our God shall stand for ever” (Isa, 
xl. 8). 

The peculiarities of the arrow-headed characters, however, 
are many. Some of those characters are determinative, de- 
noting a person or a people, etc. ; some are alphabetic, con- 
sisting of one letter only ; some are syllabic, consisting of two 
or more letters ; some are ideographic, representing a deity, 
or part of the name of a person or place, and having a separate 
enunciation of their own. Sir Henry Rawlinson gives an 
indiscriminate list of Babylonian and Assyrian characters, 





* Inscriptions in the Cuneiform Character from Assyrian Mo: uments. Dis- 
covered by A, H. Layard, D.C. L. London. 1551. 
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amounting to two hundred and forty-six, and he premises that 
“the list does not pretend to be complete ;’* whilst the 
“inscriptions” in the cuneiform character from Assyrian 
monuments, published by the British Museum in 1861, are 
prefixed by no less than ten folio pages of variants, or differ- 
ent modes of writing the same thing ; and Sir Henry himself 
has told us, that ‘‘ the more he has studied the inscriptions 
of Assyria and Babylonia, and sought to verify previous con- 
clusions, by testing their general applicability, the more reasou 
had he found to mistrust that which before seemed plain.” 
“Yet,” he adds, a little way on in the same Memoir, “‘I do 
not despair but that ultimately a severe and extensive com- 
parison of all available materials, combined with the fertility 
of invention, which is an essential element in the art of the 
decipherer, will render the Assyrian legends at least as intel- 
ligible as the Egyptian.” This anticipation occurs in his 


Memoir published in the “Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society,” + so far back as the year 1851 ; and Sir Henry has 
since done much to redeem his promise. Still it would 
appear that our march through the Assyrian territory is 


0 “ Per ignes 
Suppositos cineri doloso.” 
Have we any just ground, therefore, to rely on the transla- 
tions from the arrow-headed inscriptions ? Decidedly we have, 
in the general outline of the decipherment and the interpreta- 
tion. for the following reasons : If, by some strange fatality, 
the language of England should have ceased to be spoken, 
and not only dead, should be scarcely, if at all, understood, 
and the celebrated New Zealander, predicted by Henry Kirk 
White and Thomas Babington Macaulay, should be found 
standing on London Bridge, wondering at the ruins of St. 
Paul’s and Westminster Abbey ; and, then, to enlighten the 
traveller from the antipodes, a stranger from Denmark, and 
another from Prussia, and a third or more than one from 
France, should select the unknown tongue from amidst the 
epitaphs in Latin, and Greek, and Hebrew, that adorn those 
venerable temples, and should all unite, with very few excep- 
tions, in giving the same meaning, as independent translators 
and restorers of the lost numbers of Chaucer and Milton, to 
the crumbling monuments that told of England’s worthies, 
kings, and politicians, and philosophers, and poets, and 





* Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. Vol. xiv., part 1. 
+ Memoir on the Babylonian and Assyrian Inscriptions. Chap. i. Journal 
of Royal Asiatic Society, vol. xiv., p. 1. 
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heroes, and divines, whilst the cotemporaneous or concurrent 
history of other European nations confirmed the results, who 
could doubt for a moment but that the astonished New Zea- 
lander had, by the discernment of his fellow-visitants, dis- 
covered the key that unlocked the treasures of the classic 
speech of her Britannic Majesty ? 
“Even as the savage sits upon the stone 

That marks where stood her capituls, and hears 

The bittern booming in the weeds, he shrinks 

From the dismaying solitude.” 

Such is exactly the case with the translation of the arrow- 
headed inscriptions. Independent decipherers, in different 
countries, have given substantially the same translation of the 
same inscriptions. The chief variations have occurred in the 
decipherment of proper names, an incident that arises from the 
fact that, in Babylonian and Assyrian, proper names are gene- 
rally written, not in phonetic characters, but ideographically, 
that is, by arbitrary signs. The consequence is, that those 
names have often been rendered provisionally, having an in- 
terrogation placed after them, thus (?), until they shall have 
been identified by the context, or by Greek or Roman, by 
Arabic or Bible history. But the general agreement of the 
translators has been decidedly tested by the respective versions 
of the inscription of Tiglath Pileser, lst King of Assyria, B.c. 
1150, by Sir Henry Rawlinson, Fox Talbot, Esq., Dr. Hincks, 
and Dr. Oppert. Those translations are in the main the same. 
We give the testimony of persons whose candor and know- 
ledge are emblazoned in the light of a European reputation, 
Dean Milman, and Mr. Grote, the historian of Greece, ex- 
press themselves to the following effect :—“‘ Having gone 
through this comparison,” say they, “‘ the examiners certify 
that the coincidences between the translations, both as to the 
general sense and verbal rendering, were very remarkable. In 
most parts there was a strong correspondence in the meaning 
assigned, and occasionally a curious identify of expression as 
to particular words. Where the versions differed very materi- 
ally, each translator had, in many cases, marked the passage, 
as one of doubtful or unascertained signification. In the inter- 
pretation of numbers, there was throughout a singular corres- 
pondence. By all the translators, the inscriptions were under- 
stood to relate to King Tiglath Pileser, to his campaigns, 
building and consecration of temples, and other royal acts ; 
campaigns against nations bearing names mostly analogous to 
those known from the sacred writings, and from other ancient 
10 
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authorities ; temples to deities with appellations bearing the 
same resemblance to those found in other quarters. There 
was a constant recurrence of these words, names, and titles, 
yet a sufficient variety of words to test, to a certain degree, 
the extent of the knowledge claimed by the translators of the 
sound of the words, and of the language to which the words 
are supposed to belong.” Such is the verdict of two of the 
judges. We just add the finding of another ; it is that of 
Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson, the famed Egyptologist, who, in ¢ 
domain so closely allied to his own, thus speaks :—‘‘ My im- 
pression, from a comparison of the several passages in the 
different translations, is : 1st, that the resemblance, very often 
exactly the same, word for word, is so great, as to render it 
unreasonable to suppose the interpretation could be ar- 
bitrary, or based on uncertain grounds. 2d, That the fact of 
certain passages which were doubtful, either from the imper- 
fection of the inscription in those places, or from the clifficulty 
of ascertaining the meaning, being marked doubtful in the dif- 
ferent translations, or left blank, accounts for some uncer- 
tainty or variation occurring in those parts. 3dly, That some 
words, and names of persons, animals, objects, etc., being un- 
certain, could only be expected in any language not thor- 
oughly known, especially in one where symbolic signs are of- 
ten employed instead of the phonetic words ; and the occas- 
sional differences in the mode of interpreting some words and 
sentences, may be considered a guarantee of the fairness of the 
translators, especially when we find that the differences are 
uniform, the words or sentences so differing having the same 
meaning attached to them wherever they occur.” The same 
distinguished scholar further says: “ That the similarity in 
the several translations is quite equal to what it would be in 
the translation of any ordinary historical inscription written 
in Egyptian hieroglyphics, made by the same number of per- 
sons who, as in this case, give it quite independently of, and 
without any communication with, each other ; and this com- 
parison I am disposed to make, as it is the most analogous 
case that I can suggest.” But we need not further insist on 
this fourfold specimen of decipherment and interpretation. 
The translations are before the public ;* and every man of 
common intelligence may easily satisfy himself as to the fact 
in how far they agree, and draw his conclusion accordingly. 





* Inscription of Tiglath Pileser, lst King of Assyria, B. c. 1150, as translated 
by Sir H. Rawlinson, &c. London: Parker & Son. 1857, 
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And we shall be much deceived, if that conclusion, in due 
season, be not be in strict contormity to that of the late 
President of the Royal Asiatic Society, himself an accom- 
plished Orientalist, we mean Professor H. H. Wilson. ‘Up- 
on the whole,” says he, ‘‘ the result of this experiment—than 
which a fairer test could scarcely be devised—may be con- 
sidered as establishing, almost definitely, the correctness of 
the valuation of the characters of these inscriptions. It is 
possible that further investigations may find something to 
alter or to add; but the great portion, if not the whole, may 
be read with confidence.” * 

Independently of the many translations that have since pro- 
ceeded from the public press, both in this country and on the 
continent, the evidence of this fourfold experiment might well 
be regarded as going far to set the reality of arrow-headed 
decipherment on a well-grounded basis. But besides all this, 
Sir Henry Rawlinson has translated a variety of bilingual 
tablets in the British Museum, on which, according to his key 
of decipherment, the words written in arrow-heads correspond 
exactly with the words on the same tablets, written in Pheeni- 
cian characters. Of the accuracy of translation of arrow-headed 
writing, in the Assyrian form, a more convincing proof than 
this we could scarcely desiderate. And although Sir Henry 
acknowledges that a German scholar, Dr. Levy, reads the 
Pheenician legends on those tablets, ‘fin every instance but 
one,” in a meaning different from his own, yet the large 
amount of comparative philology which Sir Henry brings to 
bear upon the tablets, will, we think, go far to silence the 
Teutonic savant, and exhaust the subject, if it do not convince 
the reader. But to crown the whole, the French Institute, 
than which there is no society in the world more able to judge, 
has conferred on Professor Oppert their biennial prize of two 
thousand francs, for his decipherment of languages in arrow- 
headed writing ; ‘‘ thereby,” says Sir Henry, “guaranteeing, 
in the face of Europe, the authenticity and value of our labors, 
and putting to shame the continued skepticism of England.” 
So that, while there is some difficulty in identifying proper 
names, so as to give their vernacular pronunciation—a diffi- 
culty which, from the beginning, has all along been acknow- 
ledged—Sir Henry Rawlinson distinctly declares, that ‘ this 
uncertainty does not in the least effect the authenticity of the 





* Inscription of Tiglath Pileser, Ist King of Assyria, B. c. 1150, p. 9, as trans- 
lated by Sir H. Rawlinson, &c. London: Parker & Son, 1864. 
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translation of historical inscriptions, which are written for the 
most part phonetically, and the grammar of which can be an- 
alysed with as much confidence as any portion of the Hebrew 
Scriptures.”* 

These words, coming with the authority of a scholar so 
justly celebrated, may mean either that the arrow-headed 
Assyrian is very easy, or the Biblical Hebrew very difficult to 
translate ; although we think it will, on all hands, be allow- 
ed that, speaking generally, the multiplicity of the alphabet 
of the Assyrian, the complexity of its ideographic groups, the 
variety of its variants, and the difficulty of identifying a king 
or a country, even with a determinative prefixed, present a 
strong contrast to the paucity of the alphabet of the Hebrew, 
—the symplicity of its syntax, the precision of its nomencla- 
ture, and the perspicuity of its historic style. One thing, it 
must be granted, is apt at first to create a prejudice against 
the versions of the Babylonian and Assyrian arrow-heads ; 
and it is this, that whilst we read the Hebrew and the Chal- 
dee Targums of the Old Testament, and the Syriac of the 
Old and New, and the Arabic of the Koran, as all other Se- 
mitic tongues, from right to left, and whilst the languige of 
Babylonia and Assyria is confessedly Semitic, the Babylonian 
and Assyrian arrow-heads are read from left to right. This 
is a stumbling-block at the threshold. In the arrow-headed 
inscriptions scattered throughout Persia, and Babylonia, and 
Assyria, we have not one, but many alphabets, all under the 
general system of a combination of arrow-heads ; the Persian 
alphabet of arrow-heads differs from the Babylonian, the 
Babylonian, in some respects, from the Assyrian, and the As- 
syrian from the Scythic. But all arrow-headed alphabets, 
in whatever language, uniformly read from left to right, not 
from right to left,—unless it be an engraving on a precious 
stone, in order that the impression, when transferred to wax 
or clay, might still be read from the left. It may be received, 
as a universal rule, that the genius of arrow-heads is to pro- 
ceed from the left to the right. It is, we would suggest, not 
improbable that nations, regarding their early fatherland as in 
the North, such as those of the Indo-Germanic type, write 
from left to right ; and that nations, regarding their early fa- 
therland as in the South, such as those of the Semitic type, 
write from right to left—each respecting the cradle of their 
emigration: for it is well known that, in Hebrew and Arabic, 





* “Journal of Royal Asiatic Society.”” New Series. Vol. I. p. 1., pp. 187- 
190. Year 150-4. 
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and to some extent also in Celtic, the word denoting the left 
hand denotes likewise the north, and the word denoting the 
right hand denotes likewise the south. But conquest may 
change at once the alphabet of a language and modify the 
language itself. And it may thus turn out that the practice 
of writing from right to left, or from left to right, may de- 
pend more on the alphabet which conquest, or a higher civi- 
lization, or an overwhelming population may impose, than on 
the original type of the language itself. Now, a large Scythic 
race, we gather by historical and ethnological evidence, must, 
from a very early period, have occupied the banks of the Ti- 
gris and the Euphrates, and spread itself, not only in Asia, 
but also in Africa and in Europe, and that antecedently ‘to 
any very numerous off-shoots of the Medo-Persian or Semitic 
races. The Semitic race subdued the Scythic in Assyria, after 
a Scythic dominion, according to Justin, of fifteen hundred 
years ;* and the arms of Cyrus made the Semitic race, in its 
turn, yield to a Medo-Persian element.| In these circum- 
stances, therefore, it is not to be wondered that, hemmed in as 
the Semitic race was, both in the beginning and at the close of 
its domination, by races distinct from its own,and unquestiona- 
bly mingled up to a very large extent with them, the Semitic 
race of Babylonia and Assyria, unlike the Hebrews or the 
Arabs, should have imitated the predominating race of the 
Scyth and the Persian in writing the public inscriptions, 
not from right to left, but from left to right. What the Ro- 
man did in writing Carthagenian—that is, Pheenician, in the 
Poenulus of Plautus }—the Scyth or the Persian did in writ- 
ing the Babylonian or Assyrian. In both cases, the writing 
is reversed, 

The fact is, that the arrow-headed inscriptions of Assyria 
have already opened up a wide domain of philological inquiry 
and ethnological research : the results, within a few years, have 
been so various, and the materials so numerous, holding out 
a harvest of richer fruits still to come, on which the keen eye 
of Alexander Murray,§ the greatest of our Scottish Orientalists 





* “Scytharum gens antiqu’ssima semper habita....... His igitur Asia 
per mille qningentos annos vectigalis fuit. Pendendi tributi finem Ninus rex 
Assyriorum imposuit.”’—Justlini, lib. 2, cap. 1 and 3. 

+ “Early History of Babylonia,” by Colonel Rawlinson, C.B. 
Roy:l Asiatic Society, Vol. xv., part 2, pp. 226-252. 

t ‘* Poenulus Plauti,” actus v. scena 1. 


§ The posthumous work of Alexander Murray, Professor of Oriental Lan- 
guages in Edinburgh, entitled “ History of the European Languages, or Re- 
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would have gleamed with delight, that we believe that we err 
not, when we affirm that the discovery and decipherment of 
the Assyrian remains will hold the same place in the elucida- 
tion of astern nations, that the cultivation of Greek learning 
did for the revival of literature in Europe. Let us hear what 
is so well said by M. Jules Mohl, the secretary to the Asiatic 
Society in Paris :-— 

‘*One of the resulis,” says he, “ of those labors upon languages. labors so 
profound and so varied, has been the creation of an entirely new science of 
comparative gratamar, which is an instrument of incomparable delicacy and 
power, at once for philology and the most ancient epocius of history. It puts 
us into the condition of penetrating into the laws of language. of unfolding the 
anomalies of dialects, of fixing wth precision the relations of the races of men 
and a'lows us to draw from languages certain indications regarding the state of 
civilization of each race, in times long before every tradition of history. Be- 
sides, it essentially constitutes at present a part of Oriental studies, because it 
has sprung from them, and has scarcely as yet been applied in earnest to any 
but the Arian and Semitic tongues. It will be extended one day over all the 
races of mea ; and, in the sime manner as Humboldt has already applied it to 
the Oceanic languages, it will, one day, determine the ethnography of America 
and of Africa ; but the literature of the East will always have the glory of hay- 
ing given it birth.’’* 

Among the different races of human beings on earth, all 
may be traced up to one original stock,—our first parents in 
Eden. The laws of climate and physiology, duly examined, 
land us ultimately in the primeval unity of the human race. 
And, in like manner, among the different languages of this 
world, with the different shades of dialects, whether in the 
Semitic, the Hamitic, or the Japhetic, all may be traced up 








searches into the Affinities of the Teutonic, Greek, Celtic, Sclavonic. and Indian 
Nations,” 2 vols. Svo, published in Edinburgh in 1823, was one of the very ear 
liest works that appeared in Europe on compurative grammar and ethnology 
The work had not received the complete deductions of its lamented author, who 
died at the early age of thirty-seven. The German lexicographer Kaltschmidt, 
in a letter to the late Lord Murray, of the Court of Sessions, says, with the 
characteri«t ¢ generosity of one able to judge, that Scotland may giory in 
having produced the Jirs! discoverer of the real navure of languages.” We just 
add, Alexander Murray died 15th April 1513, and was buried in the Greyfriars 
Churchyard, Edinburgh. More than half-a-century has since elapsed, and to 
this day the di-tinguished Orientalist remaius without au epitaph. Is this to 
the honor of our Modern Athens ? 

*“Un des premiers résultats de ces trabaux si profonds et varics sur les lan- 
guesa été la creation d’une science toute nouvelle, de la grammaire comparée, 
vui est uo instrument d'une délicatesse et d'une puissance incomparables, tant 
pour la philologie que pour les plus anciennes, époches de Vhistoire. Elle nous 
meten état de pénéirer dans les lois du lingage, d’expliquer les Anomalies des 
dialects, de fixer avec précision les parentés des races humaines, et permet de 
tirer des langues des indications certaines sur |’état de la civilisation de chaqua 
race dans des tems bien antérieurs A toute tradition historique. Elle fait anjour 
d’bui encore essentiallemeat partie des études orientales, parce qu'elle en es 
sortie et qu'elle n’a eecore guére été serieusement appliquée qua des a des 
qu’a des langues Arienaves et Sémitiqnes. Elle s’étendra un jour sur toutes les 
races humaines, et de méme que Humboldt eu a deja fait l’application aux lan- 
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to one primitive tongue ; and that, too, must have been spoken 
somewhere about the very spot which the sacred Scriptures 
have marked out as the place of the earthly Paradise. The 
laws of human speech, in the one case, not less than the laws 
of the human frame in the other, lead us back to this mysteri- 
ous spot, the cradle of the world. From the peculiar custom 
of every brick or stone in the foundations of Nineveh having 
been inscribed with a symbolic character or legend, Colonel 
(now Sir Henry) Rawlinson had hazarded the conjecture, by 
no means improbable, that if we dug to the foundations of 
Birs-i-Nimroud,—the remains of the old tower of Babel,— 
and if the original foundation still existed, we would, in all 
likelihood, find there the written characters of the first lan- 
guage of the world, when ‘‘ the earth was of one language and 
of one speech.” * And he afterwards found the cylinders of 
Nebuchadnezzar, who had repaired it, in the very spot, which 
the sagacious antiquarian himself had previously pointed out. 
Certain it is that the members of the late mission of discovery 
by the American Government, to the Dead Sea, have viewed 
with their own eyes, what Josephus tells us existed in his day, 
the mysterious pillar of encrusted salt,{ which embodies and 
represents that female form which, looking back to the 
abandoned cities of the plain, was there fixed and stationed, as 





gues océaniennes elle determinera un jour l’ethnograpie de l'Amerigue et de I’ 
Afrique ; mais les lettres Orientales auront toujours la gloire de lui avoir donné 
naissance.”’ 

“Rapport Annuel,” 28 Juin 1865. Sur les travaux du conseil de la Société 
Asiatique, pendant l’année 184, 1865. 

« Journal Asiatique,”’ Paris, Tome vi, pp. 103-4 

* «Memoir of Cuneiform Inscriptions,” p. 22. “ Journal of Royal Asiatic 
Society,” vol, x., part 1. 

t ‘‘Journal of Royal Asiatic Society,” Vol. xviii, part 1, p. 30. 

¢* As for Lot’s wife—-the pillar of salt mentioned and portrayed by the 
American expedition in 1848, and of which it is said they took a fragment for 
a museum at home—after a good deal of search, we only discovered a crooked, 
thin spire of rock-salt in one place of the mountain ; but it would not have been 
very remarkable if many such had been found to exist in similar circumstances. 
It was a place for inducing solemn reflections and intense sensations, such as 
one could hardly venture to record at the time of being there, or endeavor to 
repeat now after so long an interval. Much may, however, be imagined by de 
vout readers of the Holy Scriptures, not only as contained in the records of the 
book of Genesis, but also as inculcated with intense emphasis in the Epistle of 
Jude, in a later period. Still, there is a vividness of impression to be derived 
only from being actually on the spot, and surveying the huge extent of water 
that differs from any other in the world, placid and bright on its surface, yet 
awful in its rocky boundaries. But where are the cities and their punished 
inhabitants, except in the Bible, and the traditions preserved by Tacitus, the 
Korfn, and the present inhabitants of the country?”--“ Byeways in Palestine,” 
by James Finn, M. R. A. S., pp. 327-8, 
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a lasting monument of divine vengeance. Nor would it be 
strange, from what we have seen, in the preservation of the 
mummies of Egyptian kings and priests, that the old burial 
cave of Macpelah should one day be entirely thrown open, and 
that the embalmed bodies of Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob 
should be presented to our view, as real and distinct as when 
Jacob kept the sheep of Laban, or Isaac went out into the fields 
to meditate, or Abraham weighed his shekels to Ephron the son 
of Zohar, in the presence of the children of Heth. And with 
the present exploration in Palestine, conducted by British 
Christians, under the smile of the Moslem, what marvels may 
Providence not reveal! Whilst the arrow-headed inscriptions 
have started up, as if by a miracle, amidst the ruins of ancient 
Nineveh, and, on the strictest principles of comparative phi- 
lology and severe interpretation, have found a tongue and an 
ear before the civilized world, through the enterprise and eru- 
dition and genius of a British officer. 

The arrow-headed characters, inscribed upon the rocks and 
ruins of of Assyria and Persia, so called from their resem- 
blance to the head of an arrow, and for a similar reason called 
cuneiform, that is, wedge-shaped, from their resemblance to a 
wedge, are used, as we have remarked, in the public or monu- 
mental inscriptions of different languages, more particularly 
the old Persian, the Scythic, the Babylonian, and, what is 
very nearly connected with it, the Assyrian. The merit of 
discovering the arrow-headed alphabet of the old Persian, is 
due, in different degrees, to more than one orientalist ; Pro- 
fessor Grotefend of Githingen, M. Burnouf of Paris, Dr. Beer 
of Leipsic, Rask, Saint Martin, Jacquet, and Professor Las- 
sen of Bonn, have all contributed their share in identifying, 
some a few, and others many of, the letters of the alphabet. 
But, as an independent discoverer, the labors of Col. Raw- 
linson, whilst residing in the East, concurred with those of 
Professor Lassen on the Rhine ; and the British soldier has 
set before us that enlarged and consolidated alphabet of the 
arrow-heads of ancient Persia, that has become the key to re- 
solve the alphabets of the Scythic, the Babylonian, and the 
Assyrian inscriptions. The Colonel, now Sir Henry, has, 
with admirable clearness and modesty, unfolded the process 
of discovery and decipherment in his ‘‘ Memoir on Cuneiform 
Inscriptions,” and that in a manner as entertaining as Horne 
Tooke’s diversions of Purley, or Alexander Murray’s deduc- 
tion of all the languages of “ articulate-speaking men” to a 


few monosyllabic vocables. —_.. 5 
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The work of translation first began with the old Persian 
inscriptions ; these are to be found in different places in Per- 
sia, such as Hamadan, or the ancient Ecbatana, Persepolis, 
the Lake Van, the Pass of Keli-Shin, or the Blue Pillar on 
the Kurdistan mountains-—which separate the plains of Mesa- 
potamia from the Lake Urumiyah—and above all, at Behis- 
tun, otherwise called Baghistan. 

It is at this place that the most extensive and interesting 
inscription, or series of inscriptions, has been found ; and 
which, by means of the old Persian, has served as a key for 
opening up the secrets of the Babylonian inscriptions there, 
and the Assyrian at Nineveh. The village of Behistun is on 
the high road from Babylonia to the east ; its rock rises to 
the hei ght of seventeen hundred feet, abr uptly from the plain; 
and on the smoothed front of it, at an elevation of three hun- 
dred feet, are engraven in the rock three large inscriptions— 
the one being the repetition of the other—in three distinct 
languages, viz., the old Persian, the Scythic, and the Baby- 
lonian ; ; or, in more generic terms, the Arian, the Turanian, 
and the Semitic.* 

The inscriptions relate the wars and conquests of Darius, 
the son of Hystaspes, and have been approximately fixed at 
the year 515 or 516, before the coming of Christ in the flesh. 
The inscriptions, in the other localities of Persia, are numer- 
ous, but of inferior moment ; they chiefly refer to the deaths 
of kings, or the building of palaces, and are full of invocations 
or allusions to the Persian god Ormazd. These inscriptions, 
in different places in Persia, continue through the different 
monarchs, from the reign of Cyrus the Great, with a slight 
intermission, down to the reign of Artaxerxes Ochus—that is, 
from the year 559 B. c., down to 337 B. c. ; but the most an- 
cient of the Babylonian or Assyrian inscriptions that have 
been found, have been reckoned by Colonel Rawlinson to be 
at least two thousand years before Christ’s appearance on 
earth. The Chedor-laomer of Scripture (Gen. xiv, 9), is most 





*The Ariam, or more correctly Ariyan, so called from the Aria of ancient 
India [Behistun inscription, col. 1, par. 6], comprehends what have otherwise 
been named the Japhetic or Indo-European languages, such as the Sanscrit, 
Greek, Latin, Teutonic, Slavonic, etc. The Turanian, so called from the Arabic 
turayian, silvestris, agrestis, comprehends all the languages of the shepherd clans, 
or nomadic tribes, including the Mongolian, Turkish, Finnish, etc., otherwise 
called Hamitic, in its most comprehensive sense. The nomadic celebrity Jur, 
mentioned by Max Miiller [Languages of Seat of War, p. 88], is a personage 
that the ca‘alogue of Tildoth beni Noah does not acknowledge ; and the She- 
mitic, or Semitic. so called from the patriarch Shem, comprehends the Hebrew, 
Arabic, and Aramaic. 
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probably to be realized as Apda Martu, “ the ravager of the 
West” (B. 0. 1917). 

The Scythic inscription of Behistun, by a comparison with 
the Persic and Babylonian, has been deciphered and interpreted 
by Mr. E. Norris, of the Royal Asiatic Society;* and the 
language which is enclosed in these mystic characters, having 
been unlocked, adds another link to that wondrous chain of 
proof of the original unity of the language and race of man, 
in leading us up to that one language which Adam talked 
with God in Paradise. 

Of the Assyrian inscriptions, as found in Assyria proper, 
amidst the ruins of Korsbad and Kouyunjik,—the site of an- 
cient Nineveh,—various translations have been made. The 
translation of the Old Persian, or Achamenian Babylonian, 
universally occurring in the first or left-hand column, in the 
trilingual inscriptions at Persepolis, Hamadan, Van, and 
Behistun, has become the key for the translation of the Baby- 
lonian, as uniformly occurring in the third or right hand 
column of the same inscriptions; and thus a comparison having 
been instituted between the Old Persian and the Babylonian, 
a translation has, in some measure, been effected of the inscrip- 
tions on the slabs and bulls of ancient Nineveh, where the As- 
syrian inscriptions occur isolated and alone. God seems to have 
preserved the trilingual inscriptions of Persia, in order to af- 
ford us a key, for reading in our own day the inscriptions of 
Nineveh. Just as the inscriptions on the J?osetta stone,—the 
Greek, the hieratic, the demotic or enchorial,—opened up the 
wonders of the Egyptian hieroglyphics, unveiled the mysteries 
of Isis and Osiris, and threw open the temples of Thebes, and 
Edfou, and Esne, and Dendera ; so the threefold inscriptions, 
on the rock of Behistun, have disclosed the marvels of old 
Nineveh, where Jonah prophesied, and have deciphered the 
secret characters on those objects of mysterious awe, before 
which, or similar to which, Abram may have bowed, ere he 
knew the true God, and in the very precincts of which, Daniel 
and Ezekiel, rapt in the visions of the future, may have thun- 
dered out the denunciations of the God of Israel, and smiled 
at the triumph of the coming Messiah, over the pomp and the 
power, the majesty aud the might, of the colossal empire of 
the east. , 

“The result of those discoveries,” says Mr. Layard,} ‘‘ had 





*“ Journal of Royal Asiatic Soc'ety,” Vol. xv, part 1. London, 1853. 


+ In his speech to the Northamptonshire Mechanics’ Institute, Northampton, 
December 17, 1851. 
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been completely to silence the common remark, that there was 
no human confirmation of many of the historic facts related in 
the Bible. They possessed now a valuable collection of con- 
temporary records, executed at the time when many of the 
most important events mentioned in Scripture were performed, 
inscribed by those who were actors in those events, and com- 
pletely tallying with the facts described by the sacred histo- 
rians,” 

Need we mention that the distinct kingdoms of Israel and 
Judah are recognised on the monuments. On the one hand, 
“the king of Judah,” and_on the other hand, “ Beth-Homri, 
the house or city of Omri,” with the names of “ Jehu,” and 
‘‘Manahem,” and “ Heze kiah,” and ‘‘ Manasseh,” on the side 
of the Jews, and those of “‘ Pul,” and “ Tiglath-Pileser,” and 
‘“*Sennacherib,” and ‘‘ Esar-haddon,” on the side of their con- 
querors. 

But, what is to be regarded as the most interesting illustra- 
tion derived from the Assyrian inscriptions,—the invasion of 
Judea by Sennacherib, king of Assyria, has been distinctly 
read from an inscription on four bulls found near the site of 
ancient Nineveh, copied, in the first instance, by a celebrated 
traveller,—we mean Mr. Layard,—and conveyed by him to 
England ; and the deciphering and translating of that inscrip- 
tion may justly be considered as one of the happiest and most 
momentous discoveries of the wonderful days in which we live. 
It is very natural that the soldier-student of this strange and 
mysterious lore should have been moved and excited,—as we 
have reason to believe that he w as,—in no ordinary degree, 
when there flashed before his eyes the brilliant revelation of 
this grand and unexpected discovery. For upwards of two 
thousand years, there the inscription had lain, unseen, unknown, 
unread ; and the same, to all intents and purposes, as if it had 
not been in existence. The infidel and the scoffer doubted if 
ever there had been such events at all, and the believer had 
no other document than his Bible by which to answer them 
when a stranger from the shores of Britain, who had wandered 
among the ruins of Lesser Asia, and marvelled at the moulder- 
ing heaps, and extensive mounds, in Babylonia, and Chaldea, 
and Assyria, along the banks of the Tigris and the Euphrates, 
commenced to dig and excavate amidst the old barrow of 
Kouyunjik, and wonder after wonder meets his view. He 
finds, among other mysteries, a bull with arrow-headed letters 
written on it, and another with similar characters mystically 
inscribed, and another pair, somewhat mutilated, bearing the 
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manifest marks of the same wondrous story. He copies, he 
transcribes the inscription. The copy falls into the hands of a 
friend of his in England. This friend has been a pilgrim too ; 
he had sojourned in Bagdad, and climbed the Kurdish hills, 
and scaled the rock of Behistun, and the Keli-shin, in a 
winter-storm, and had been a soldier amid the wreck and 
havoc of Affghanistan ; but, amidst the toils of war and blood- 
shed, he had amused himself with old records, and crabbed 
characters on hoary ruins and high mountain tops, whether 
they were the letters of ancient Zend, or kindred Pehlevi, or 

arent Sanscrit, or mellifluous Arabic, or elegant Persic, 
Purkish, Coptic, or Armenian, Hebrew, Syriac, or Chaldee,— 
all came with equal zest to him, and he smiled upon them all, 
as if he beheld the face of a brother. The inscription on 
the bull of old Nineveh came into the hands of thisman. He 
was just the person that God, in his providence, after a silence 
of more than twenty centuries, had designed for it; and, what 
marvel in one so fitted and raised up for the purpose ?—He 
deciphered, read, and explained it! The light of history burst 
in upon him from a new and unexpected opening. The high 
happiness of discovering a confirmation of great historical 
truths, that must exert a mighty influence in establishing 
the authority of a Book which is a guide through the darkness 
of the grave, from time into eternity, must have elevated and 
ennobled his spirit. Yes, and let us hope that, from the 
perusal of the arrow-headed letters of the strange statue of 
old Nineveh, he rose, with a warmer heart and with a keener 
relish, to the truth and divinity of the unchallengeable records 
of the God of Israel. 

Independently rendered by Sir Henry Rawlinson and Dr. 
Hincks, the inscription, as at first written, may be read on the 
colossal idol, now standing in the British Museum, trans- 
planted from the grand entrance of the palace of Kouyunjik, 
and, by a mysterious providence, constrained to attest the 
truth of the narrative, as written by the pen of inspiration, in 
the Hebrew Scriptures. Colonel Rawlinson gave his version 
so far back as seventeen years ago.“ Dr. Hincks, with the 
full claims of an original discoverer, has, in all the main points, 
confirmed the marvellous details ;f whilst Mr, Layard, in the 





* Athenceum of 23d August 1851, page 903. 


- 


t See “ Literary Gazette,” 27th Juné 1846, and ‘* Transactions of the Royal 
Irish Ac:demy,” Vol. xxii. page 34, as quoted by Layard, in his “ Second Ex- 
pedition to Ninevah and Babylon,” page 139. 
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narrative of his second expedition,* with some pertinent 
remarks of his own, has given an admirable summary of the 
conclusion at which the two separate translators have arrived. 
The Assyrians and Babylonians had not merely an alphabet, 
but a syllabarium ; that is, not only signs to denote letters, 
but signs to denote syllables. And the patient and laborious 
investigation that Sir Henry Rawlinson and Dr. Hincks have 
independently, and to a large extent concurrently, employed 
in this minute and ingenious analysis, is worthy of our highest 
admiration. We cannot sufficiently express our astonishment 
at the unwearied toil and application, the acumen and research, 
with the resources of comparative philology and universal 
grammar, all brought to bear with resistless assiduity on the 
stores of eastern learning, which those two eminent men 
have displayed,—the one a soldier and the other a divine,—it 
would be hard to tell to whom the palm is due. With many 
versions of the Assyrian and Babylonian inscriptions, in the 
transactions of the Irish Academy, and the other literary and 
scientific journals, Dr. Hincks, as an original investigator, 
has, among other contributions, given us a luminous account 
of his system of Babylonian syllabification ;| and Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, like another Xenophon, wields the pen with the 
same mastery that he draws the sword. The gallant Colonel 
thus describes his elaboration of the Assyrian characters :— 
“ As the Greek translation, then, on the Rosetta Stone first led the way to 
the decipherment of the hieroglyphic writing of Egypt, so have the Persian 
texts of the trilingual cuneiform tablets served as a stepping-stone to the intel- 
ligence of the Assyrian and Babylonian inscriptions. The tablets of Behistun, 
of Nakhsh-i-Rustam, and Persepolis, have, in the first place, furnished a list of 
more than eighty proper names, of which the true pron:unciation is fixed by 
their Persian orthography. and of which we have also the Babylonian equiva- 
lents. Acareful comparison of these duplicate forms of writing the same 
name, and a due appreciation of the phonetic distinctions peculiar to the two 
languages, have thus supplied the means of determining, with more or less 
certainty, the value of about one hundred Babylonian characters, and a very 
excellent basis has been thus determined for a complete arrangement of the 
alphabet. The next step has been to collate inscriptions, and to ascertain or 
infer, from the variant orthographies of the same name (and particularly the 
same geographical name), the homophones of each known alphabetical power. 
In this stage of the inquiry much caution, or, if I may so call it, ert que, has 
been rendered necessary ; for although two inscriptions may be absolutely 
identical in sense, and even in expression, it does not by any means follow 
that, wherever one text may differ from the other, we are justified in supposing 
that we have found alphabetical variants. Many sources of variety exists be- 





* ‘ Discoveries in the Ruins of Nineveh and Babylon, Second Expedition,” 
pp. 139-145. 

t “On the Assyrio-Babylonian Phonetic Characters.” By the Rev. Edward 
Hincks, DD. Read May 24. 1852. “ Transactions of the Royal Irish Acade- 
my,” Vol. xxii. part 4. Dublin, 1853. 
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sides the employment of homophones. Ideographs or abbreviations may be 
substituted for words expressed phonetically ; sometimes the allocation is al- 
tered ; sometimes synonyms are make use ol ; grammatical suffixes and affixes 
again may be employed, or suppressed, or modified at option. It requires, in 
fact. a most ample field of comparison, a certain familiarity with the language, 
and above ail, much experience in the dialectic changes, and in the varieties of 
alphabetical expression, before variant characters can be determined with any 
certainty. By mere comparison, however, repeated in a multitude of instances, 
so as to reduce almost infinitely the chance of error, | have added near y fifty 
characters to the hundred which were previously known through the Persian 
key ; and to this acquaintance with the phonetic value of about one hundred 
and fifiy signs is, I believe, limited my present knowledge of the Babylonian 
and Assyrian alphabets.’* 

Thus far Sir Henry speaks of the Assyrio-Babylonian let- 
ters, and, in a manner equally admirable, he describes the 
mode,in which he accomplished his translations :— 

* Tue Babylonian translations of the Persian text iu the trilingual tablets,” 
says he, “ including, of course, the long inscription at Nakhsh-i-Rustam, and the 
fragments from Behistun, have furnished a list of about two hundred Babylon- 
ian words, of which we know the sound approximately, and the meaning cer- 
tainly. ‘These words are almost all found, either in their fall integrity, or sub- 
jected to some slight modification, in Assyrian, and we can usually, by their 
means, arrive at a pretty correct notion of the general purport of the phrase in 
which they occur. The difficult, and at thesame time the essential, part of the 
study of Assyrian, consists in thus discovering the unknown from the known, 
in laying bare the anatomy of the Assyrian sentences, and, guided by grammati- 
cal indications, by a few Babylonian landmarks, and especially by the context, 
in tracing out, sometimes through Semitic analogies, but more fr quently 
through an extensive comparison of similar or cognate phrases, the meauing of 
words which are otherwise strange to us. It is in this particular branch of the 
study, which I have prosecuted with great diligence, and with all available 
care, that I think I have made good progress, having added about two hun- 
dred meanings certainly, and one hundred more probably, to the vocabulary 
already obtained through the Babylonian translations. I estimate the number 
of words which occur in the Babylonian and Assyrian inscriptions at about 
five thousand. and I do not pretend to be acquainted with more than a tenth 
part of that number; butit must be remembered, that the five hundred known 
words constitute all the most important terms in the language, and are in fact suf- 
ficient for the interpretation of the historical inscriptions, and forthe general 
recognition of the object of every record, be it an invocation, or dedication, or, 
as it more frequently happens, be it intended as a mero commemorative le- 
gend.”’t 

To two hundred and fifty-two Assyrio-Babylonian signs or 
characters, Dr. Hincks gave three hundred and forty-four pho- 
netic values : as to one hundred and seventy-seven of them, 
he agreed with Colonel Rawlinson,—he differed with him as to 
forty-nine. But in many instances the difference consisted 
only in giving to the terminating vowel the value of E or O, 
which the Colonel ignores, and for which he substitutes either 
lor U. The remaining one hundred and eighteen values are 


* “The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland,” 
Vol. xii. Part ii. pp. 403, 404. London, 1850, 

t “ The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Creat Pritain and Ireland,”’ 
Vol. xii. Part. ii. pp. 409, 410. London, 1850 
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new, being omitted by the Colonel altogether.* Besides M. 
Oppert of Paris, in the year 1858, improving upon what went 
before, gave three hundred and eighteen Assyrio-Babylonian 
signs or characters, as the forms most commonly in use.f And 
while we write (April 1868), Mr. Edwin Norris of London is 
about to emit a dictionary of the words of the cuneiform in- 
scriptions from the press. 

Such are the means by which the discipherment and trans- 
lation of the Assyrio-Babylonian marbles have been effected, 
and not only the monuments themselves, but the historical 
and geographical treasures which they contain, have been 
transterred from the lands of the Tigris and the Euphrates, to 
the banks of the Seine and the Thames. Thus, in the words 
of our oriental pioneer, ‘‘a commencement has been made’; 
the first outwork has been carried, in a hitherto impregnable 
position, and that is all.”§ These words were uttered in 
1850. Since then much has been done ; and very much still 
remains to be accomplished, Of this, at least, there can be 
no doubt, a gallery, wide and spacious, has been opened up, 
and that in the right direction. Confessedly, on all hands, 
the Assyrio-Babylonian is a Semitic language. Like the He- 
brew, it is possessed of a definite article ; it forms the plural 
of its nouns and adjectives, much in the same way; its pro- 
nouns have a close similarity; its particles are often the same; 
its verbs assume similar, and sometimes more extended forms, 
yet still Semitic ; and the suffixes attached to them are dis- 
tinctly Hebrew. No Hebraist can hear the following Assyrio- 
Babylonian words, without rccognizing in their utterance the 
breath and odor of a Hebrew root: Ten, to give ; Duk, to 
smite; Mit, to die; Rad, to go down; Li, to go up; Kun, 
to appoint; Sib, to dwell; Men, to allot; Am, a mother ; 
Bar, ason; Beth, a house. No mere conjectural system of 
alphabetic or syllabic signs could account for all those estab- 
lished facts and linguistic peculiarities. ‘‘ At the same time,” 
says Professor Rawlinson, ‘‘ the language has peculiarities of 
its own, which separate it from its kindred tongue, and con- 





* « Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy,” vol. xxii. Part iv. p. 363. 

+ “ Expedition Scientifique en Mesopotamie,” Tom. ii. livre 1. “ Appendice 
catalogue des signes les plus usites,” pp. 107-120,—quoted in Rawiinson’s 
“Five Great Monarchies,” Vol. L. p. 337. 

t Announced in the Athenaeum of 14th March 1868,as about to be published 
in 4to, by Messrs Williams & Norgate. 

§**Sir Henry Rawlinson on the Inscriptions of Assyria and Babylonia,’ 
Journal of Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. xii, Part ii, p. 409. 
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stitute it a distinct form of Semitic speech, not a mere variety 
of any known form. It is neither Hebrew, nor Arabic, nor 
Pheenician, nor Chaldee, nor Syriac, but a sister tongue to 
these, having some analogies with all of them, and others, 
more or fewer, with each. On the whole, its closest relation- 
ship seems to be with the Hebrew, and its greatest divergence 
from the Arabic or Syriac, with which it was yet, locally, in 
immediate connection.” * 

And, here let us add, that with all its initiatory difficulties, 
the cultivation of this old language, now revived, is not more 
difficult than the cultivation of many of the multifarious 
languages of India. In addition to sixty simple letters, San- 
scrit requires four hundred or five hundred compound ones ; 
indeed no fount of type would be found practicable, without one 
or two hundred more of different kinds. And if, for the end 
of advancement in the civil service, or from love of literature, 
Englishmen have been found spending thirty or forty years, 
or an entire lifetime, in the study of the divine alphabet of 
the Brahmins, or the not over-modest dramas of their sacred 
tongue, is it too much too expect that in some rural rectory, 
or Scottish manse, or amid the cloisters of some comfortable 
fellowship, or within the hallowed shade of some episcopal 

alace, the mens divinior may kindle up, and alighting on the 
 meenanede of Terah and Abram, and Nimrod and Nebuchad- 
nezzar, rise with a noble ardor in the service of the King of 
kings ? We are verily persuaded that, as the use of the 
Roman character has accelerated the study of the diversified 
languages of the Hindoo, so by the transfusion of the arrow- 
heads of Assyria into the letters employed by the Hebrews 
in writing their sacred books, since returning from the cap- 
tivity—letters which were also the cursive characters of their 
conquerors—the study of the Assyrian monuments would be 
intensified and advanced ; and it would be as common for a 
scholar to translate an inscription of Nineveh or Babylon, as 
it is for an English lady to read a chapter in Hebrew from 
the book of Genesis. What the Roman letter has done, and 
is still doing, for the languages of India, the Hebrew letter 
will, in due season, do for all the arrow-headed inscriptions of 
the Semitic type. The Lion of the tribe of Judah must pre- 
rail. ‘‘ The kingdoms of this world shall become the king- 
doms of our Lord and of his Christ.” 





*“The Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient Ea-tern World,’ by George 
Rawlinson, M. A, Camden, Prof.ssor of Ancient History ia the University of 
Oxford, ete., Vol. i, p. 341. 
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The Assyrian language, therefore, being so closely allied to 
our Biblical Hebrew, we cherish the pleasing hope that, in a 
few years, in our English and Scottish universities, it will be 
no unusual thing for a professor of Oriental languages, who is 
a proficient in Hebrew,.and Chaldee, and Syriac, and Arabic, 
and Persic, to add the Assyrian, and enlighten his students 
by bringing a clay tablet, or a cuneiform plate from the British 
Museum, and thence confirm an historical statement from the 
books of Kings, or of Chronicles, or establish a prediction from 
Isaiah to Ezekiel. And although the theological student, 
rapt with more spiritual musings, may not use the condescen- 
sion, or enjoy the leisure, to study the old Persian or the 
Scythic duplicates, on the Achamenian tablets at Persepolis, 
or Pasargadae, or Hamadan, or the Lake Van, or the rock of 
Behistun, it will be perfectly within the line of his education, 
and much to his improvement, to rise from reading a chapter 
in Chaldee from Daniel or Nehemiah, or one in Hebrew from 
Nahum or Jonah, to explore the kindred records of the As- 
syrian in the arrow-heads of Kalah-Sherghat, or Nimrid, or 
Karamles, or Kouyunjik, or Khorsab:id, the scattered debris 
of the imperial Nineveh, or as transfused into the cursive 
characters of the captives that hung their harps on the willows 
of Babylon. Why should it not be so? What more than 
one of our laymen have already done, shall it be deemed im- 

racticable for our theologians to accomplish ? The ‘ Pha- 
le and Canaan,” for example, that grand commentary on the 
tenth chapter of Genesis, drawn out by Samuel Bochart, the 
plain presbyter of Caen, is a fine exhibition of comparative 
philology and comprehensive geography, and, establishing the 
authenticity of the Mosaic record on the very names and exis- 
tences of nations, stands out as a beacon to the truth of the 
Pentateuch, engraven in the nomenclature and dialects and 
migrations of all the tribes of men, continuous and durable as 
the race itself, and holding out to the earnest inquirer into the 
antiquities of the first settlers on the plain of Shinar, one of 
the completest specimens of exact learning brought to bear 
upon the principles of inductive ethnology. No aspirant of 
literary fame, or theological honors, need certainly be ashamed 
of that splendid work, emanating from so humble an individual. 
The chapter on the J'oldoth beni Noah, as recorded by Moses, 
is the storehouse of antiquarians and ethnologists in every age, 
from the Babylonian Berosus to Dr. James Cowles Prichard, 
and Sir Henry Creswicke Rawlinson. It connects history with 
theology, and is specially the province of the divine. We are 
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sorry, however, to find no less a man than Dr, Alexander 
Murray, speaking of that genealogical catalogue, with a levity 
unworthy of a scholar so distinguished, and so good a man. 
But his great work is posthumous: had his life been prolonged, 
we believe that such a sentiment would not have seen the 
light.* Yet the study im itself is fascinating ; and is it for a 
moment to be doubted, that the same genius that dwelt in the 
shepherd boy of Dun-Kitterick, as he fed his sheep on the hills 
of Galloway, and accompanying him to the country manse in 
the parish of Urr, enabled him to translate what none of the 
literati in Britain could then decipher, the letter in Abys- 
sinian sent to the king of England,—still lives in the breasts 
of some of our ingenuous youth, in rural homestead, or straw- 
thatched cottage, destined to be the future lights and glory 
of their country ? Whatever others may think of the times 
in which we live— 
‘* Though fallen on evil days, 
On evil days though fallen, and evil tongues ;” 

we will not, for a moment, fold our hands in apathy, or des- 
pair that, at an era not far distant, this hope for the rising 
generation of our fatherland will one day be realized. “~:>--; 

Among the more recent discoveries in connection with the 
monuments of Assyria, we may mention, that in the ninth 
year of the annals of Shalmanesser II., the name given doubt- 


fully as ‘‘ Ainab of Samhala ” has been identified as ‘* Ahab of 


Jezreel ;” and that in the ninth year of the reign of Asshar- 
danin-il II.. king of Assyria, an eclipse, which must have 
taken place B.c. 763, is said to be recorded in an Assyrian 
tablet. By the former discovery, Ahab (B,c. 853), not Jehu 
(s.c. 841), is now ascertained to be the first king of Israel 
mentioned in the Monuments of Assyria. As for the tablet, 
in relation to the eclipse, we quote the words of Professor 
Rawlinson :— 

“ An important discovery,” says he, ‘‘has been made, bearing upon the sub- 
ject of Assyrian chronology. This is the record of a solar eclipse in the ninth 
year of Asshur-danin-il II.. whieh took place inthe month of Sivan, or June, 
and which, from the prominence assigned to it on the tablet where it is re- 


corded, we must presume to have been total. The calculations of astronomers 
show that the total eclipse falling at this time of year, visible in Assyria, be- 


* «History of the European Languages, or Researches into the Affinities of 
the Teutonic, Greek, Celtic, Sclavonic, and Indian Nations.” B sy the late Alex- 
ander Murray, D. D., Professor of Oriental Languages in the U a of Ed- 
inburgh. Evlinburgh, 1823. See Vol. i. p. 176, and Vol. ii. p. 434, 


t “The Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World.” By George 
Rawlinson, M.A., &c. Vol. IIL, pp. 361-2. . 
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tween B.c. 847 and B.c. 647 (within which period the reign of Asshur-danin-il 
IL. must certainly have fallen), was one on June 15, B.c. 703. This eclipse 
commenced before noon, was total,and was visible all over Western Asia. 
There can be no doubt that it is the one recorded upon the tablet. This dis- 
covery gives a certainty, equal to that possessed by the astronomical science, te 
the whole range of As-yrian chronology from B.c. 909 to B.c. 605. It is remark- 
able that it maces only the alieration of a sing/e year in the scheuwes of dates pre- 
viously given in this work, which had for its basis a combination of the Assy- 
rian canon and the canon of Ptolemy.” 

To these words, the Professor adds, in a note,—‘‘ There can 
be little doubt that this eclipse is the one of which Amos 
prophesied.” (Amos viii. 9).* 

We must confess that we are disposed to pause here for a 
little, and acknowledge the difficulty of the subject. Chrono- 
logy is the bete noire of antiquarians and ethnologists. It 
runs wild in the territory of profane history, and makes in- 
roads upon that which is sacred. Ctesias and Herodotus, 
our two oldest of uninspired authorities in relation to Assyria, 
differ in their chronology by eight hundred years. In like 
manner, we find, in the ablest of recent investigators, no 
small disagreement as to the chronology of Egypt,— 

“ Lepsius agrees with Bunsen,” says Sir George Cornewail Lewis, “that Ses- 
ostris on the Manethonian list, who standing 'n the twelfth dynusty, at 3320 B.c., 
is not Sesostris ; but instead of elevating him to the third dypasty, brings him 
down to the nineteenth dynasty, and identifies him with sethos, 1326 B.c.—one 
assigns Sesostris to what is called the old, the other to what is culled the new, 


ewpire, separating the respective daics by an interval of 5793 years. What 


should we think if a new school of writers on the history of France, entitling 
themselves Francologisis, were to arise, in whic one of the leading critics were 
to deny that Lousis XIV. lived in the seventeenth centary, and were to identify 
him with Hercules or Romulus, or Cyrus or Alexander the Great, or Ceesar or 
Charlemagne ; while other Jeading critics of the same school, agreeing in the 
rejection of the received hypothesis as to his being the successor of Louis 
XIIL., were to identify him with Napoleon L and Louis Napoleon ?’+ 

Is it quite impossible that anything similar should take 
place in the decipherment and interpretation of the arrow- 
headed characters of Nineveh ? We speak with diftidence and 
with respect. The Egyptologists proceed by millenniums : 
the Assyrians go the length of decades only. But the author- 
ity of the second book ot Kings, in the English Bible, and in 
the Hebrew text, without one different reading in that re- 
spect, in Kennicott or De Rossi, confirmed by the version of 
the Vulgate, the Septuagint, the Arabic, the Syriac, and the 
Chaldee, stands strongly out in opposition to the Assyrian 
anon. It is certainly possible that a corruption, at a very 
remote date, may have crept into the Hebrew text (for such 





* “ The Five Great Monarchies,” &c. Vol. IV., p. 573. 
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t Sir George C. Lewis, in his ‘‘ Astronomy of the Ancients,” p 370. 
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transcriptive errors have confessedly occurred, more particu- 
larly in the use of letters for numerals), and thus run 
through all the ancient versions. And, in such a case, we 
should only realize the fallibility of the transcriber, whilst 
our faith in the infallibility of the inspired penman, and his 
original text, literally and verbally remained intact, But, on 
the other hand, is it not equally—might we notsay, far more 
—possible, that the error rests with the Assyrian canon it- 
self? For how stands the case ? There are four copies of 
that terra cotta document in the British Museum, and mutil- 
ated as they all are, they do not in every respect, where legi- 
ble, agree with one another. Sir Henry Rawlinson himself 
grants this.* In proportion, then, as thse copies of the As- 
syrian canon differ from one another, in some respects, they 
do not confirm but diminish their own authority in others. 
And granting that the Assyrian record is correctly read, and 
that an eclipse actually did take place within the century, 
who is to assure us that five octaerides, or forty years, have 
not disappeared from the mutilated canon ; or that the god 
of the Sunn, with other superstitious notices of the planets, 
is spoken of in his physical and not his religious capacity ; 
or that in transcribing the names, or marking the lines, of 
annual superintendents, during the course of 243 years, the 
short note of an eclipse of the sun has not been misplaced by 
—whom shall we say—the Median, the Persian, the Baby- 
lonian, the Assyrian, or the Scythic scribe ? We put these 
questions, which we deem natural ; and we do so in the 
spirit of deferential inquiry and respect. Wenow quote the 
words of Dr. Hincks, a man in those studies certainly of no 
mean authority :— 

‘*Ts there any rectification.” says Dr, Hincks, “ of the received Hebrew num- 
bers rendered necessary by any recent discovery? I do not think that there is. 
What requires rectification is, it appears to me, the canon of which sir Henry 
Rawlinson has given an account; or, perhaps I should rather say, it is Sir 
Henry Rawlinson’s edition of the canon. It is my decided opinion that he has 
not placed a single one of the Eponymes [or superintendents] in connection 
with his proper year. He has assumed a wrong year for the Eponymy [or su- 
perintendency] of Sargon, and his error as to this effects every KEponymy in the 
whole canon. He has also omitted to allow for an interval of some fifty years, 
during which the appointment of Eponymes [or superintendents] was sus- 
pended, after the conquest of Assyria by Arbaces and Belesis.”’ 

Again,— 

‘The mean difference, therefore, between the accession of Shalmaneser II. 
aud the Eponymy (or superintendency] of Tiglath Pileser, according to the 





* fn his communication to the Athenewn, May 31, 1862,and July 19. 1862. 
t See Atheneum, May 18, 1867, p. 661. 
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second book of Kings, and according to the Assyrian canon, is 44 years, witha 
possible error, more or less, of 14 years. The difference cannot be less than 30 
years, without disturbing numbers that are linked together in an unexceptional 
manner ; and I do say that, taking the Hebrew book, entitled the Second Book 
of Kings, asa merely human composition, building nothing on its forming part 
Of the Bible, or its having any claim to inspiration, it is far more worthy of 
credit than this Assyrian canon. Every principle of sound criticism requires 
us to suppose that the compiler of the canon has passed over a period of up- 
wards of 30 years, during which either no Eponymes were appointed, or he was 
unable to discover their names.”* 

We allow these words to speak for themselves. It is how- 
ever, but justice to add, that Mr. Bosanquet has, in opposi- 
tion to Dr. Hincks and M. Oppert, come to the support of 
the Rawlinsonian view of the Assyrian canon, in a long and 
elaborate paper in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,t 
in which, if he does not accomplish his object, it is not cer- 
tainly from the lack of either learning or research. 

But the Rev. George Rawlinson, Camden Professor of An- 
cient History in the Unive rsity of Oxford, tells us in a note 
in the fourth volume of his “Five Great Monarchies of the 
Ancient Eastern World,” that ‘‘there can be little doubt 
that this eclipse,” viz., June 15, B.c. 763, “‘is the one of which 
Amos prophesied ” (Amos viii. 9). Let us quote the words 
of the prophet at length, ‘‘And it shall come to pass in that 
day, said the Lord God, that I will cause the sun to go down 

af ” 
at noon, and I will darken the earth in the clear day.” It 
may be that these words predict a literal eclipse of the sun ; 
although, we are convinced, that is the least here, if at all 
intended; for the context points to something darker than a 
mere solar eclipse; ‘‘there shall be many dead bodies in every 
place” (v. 3); the Lord ‘‘ will send a famine in the land, not 
a famine of bread, nor a thirst for water, but of hearing the 
words of the Lord” (v. 11). It is not usually the province 
of a prophet to predict what any astronomer may calculate. 

‘Under the emblem of the going down of the sun, a revolution 
in the state is indicated. Besides, if, as the Rawlinson canon 
demands, forty years are to be elided between the first year 
of Ahab and the first year of Hezekiah; and, as Amos proph- 
esied within that period, viz., in the reigns of Uzziah, king of 
Judah, and Jeroboam II., king of Israel, the elision of forty 
years, according as it is place d before the d ays of Uzziah and 
Jeroboam II. or afte sr them, will make the predic tion . of Amos 





# « Se ey Hinek’ s communication toz Athenceum of July 5, is 62, entitled 
“ Bible History and the Rawlinson Canon. 


t New Series, Vol. I, part lst, pp. 145-180. 


t See page 573. 
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precede the eclipse, or the eclipse precede the prediction. The 
fulfilment of the prediction has, therefore, by interpreters ot 
high repute,* been referred to the temporary prosperity of Is- 
rael under Jeroboam II., suddenly clouded by the murder of 
his son Zachariah, after a short reign of six months, and 
quickly followed by the invasion of Pul, king of Assyria, and 
many evils (compare 2 Kings xiv. 24-29, with 2 Kings xv. 8- 
37). That was the sun’s eclipse. In fact, as Rosenmuller 
rightly judgeth, ‘‘justas the darkening of the sun denotes very 
heavy calamities, so the heaviest of all are usually indicated 
by its setting, whence it is altogether withdrawn from the 
earth.” + 
In making these remarks, we do not profess to be either 
discoverers or inventors, we simply endeavor to mark the foot- 
ateps of those eminent men who have invented and discovered, 
and we desire it to be distinctly understood, that whatever 
on some points may be our opinion, as to the results drawn 
from some Assyrian inscriptions, we regard the four volumes 
of Professor Rawlinson on ‘* The Great Monarchies of the 
Ancient Eastern World,” as a work of rare learning and labor, 
full of antiquarian lore and recondite detail, and the fruits of 
modern travel and discovery ; and if some of the conclusions 
must be considered as only proyisienal, awaiting the judicial 
adjustment of further light, he must still be regarded as hav- 
ing purposed and accomplished a task of no small magnifi- 
cence, and vindicated, as his own, the words of another great 
historian, “‘ prorsus rem magni et animi et corporis aggressus” 
In perusing his luminous and massy tomes, we feel as though 
the angel Michael had reassumed the kind offices that the poet 
tells us that he performed, on the ruin of our race, to our first 
father, who had wafted us to some 
+a ee 

Of Paradise the highest, from whose top 

The hemisphere of earth in the clearest ken, 

Stretch’d out to the amplest reach of prospect, lay.” 





* Munster, Vatablus, Castalio, Clarius, Drusius, Grotius, Pool, Gill, Hender- 
son. In relation to the subject of a total eclipse of the sun, Hitzig sums up the 
matter character'stically thus: “Dass aber gerade in Jerobeams Todesjahr eine 
solche gefalien, dass einige Ausleger diese hier geweissagt sein lassen und dass 
ein Grieche sie vorausberechnet habe (Justi) dafiir vermisse ich jeglichen Be- 
weis.”’ 

¢ Uti antem obscuratio solis graviores calamitates indicat (vid. e. ¢. Ezech. 
rxxii. 7, 8). ita gravissimae per occasum, quo penitus tervis subduciter, innui 
solent.’’— Rosenmuller, in Amos viii. 9. 


t Justini in “ Trogi Pompeii historias exordium.” 
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Or 
: . “ Like stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes 
He star’d at the Pacific, and all his men 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise, 
Silent upon a peak in Darien.” 

And if one single word of ours could, amidst the utilitarian 
predilections of this iron age, have the effect of encouraging 
and cheering on, in the path of studious research, those noble 
spirits that have done so much already for the decipherment 
of cuneiform writing, to proceed with their laudable zeal and 
generous aspirations, we would call upon men with such names 
and accomplishments as those of Grotefend, and Lassen, and 
Burnouf, and Hincks, and Rawlinson, and Oppert, and Talbot, 
—or, whilst some of those veterans fall in the field,—on 
spirits fired with an ambition similar to theirs, to advance in 
the high walk of ancient history and oriental literature,—to 
shed the light of knowledge on the nations and languages, the 
countries and migrations of the human race,—to unroll se- 
crets that have been kept hid in the archives of oldest and 
mightest monarchies,—to disclose the primitive origin, and 
close connection, and early brotherhood of nations,—to eluci- 
date the historic truth and heavenly purity and grandeur of 
the Hebrew scriptures; and, from war and bloodshed, from 
santioned uncleanness, and from the worship of Bel, and Nebo, 
and Merodach, and Ashtarte, to teach the children of men to 
mark the very spot,—Ur of the Chaldees,—whence Abram, 
the son of Terah, was called, and, like him, to embrace the 
gracious promise given to the Chaldean wanderer by the liv- 
ing God,—‘“‘In thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be 
blessed.” 


Art, XI.—THE THEOSOPHY OF FRANZ BAADER. 
From the Theologische Studien und Kritiken. 
By Dr. Juttus HAMBERGER, Professor at Munich. Translated by George 8. 
Morris, A. M., New York. 

Some time before the 27th of March, 1865, the first cen- 
tennial anniversary of the birth of the great thinker Franz 
Baader, Professor Franz Hoffman, to whose rare energy the 
complete edition of the works of Baader owes its existence, 
published in Dr. Forschammer’s Atheneum an address to the 
philosophers of Germany, calling on them not to allow that 
day to pass without exhibiting some token of their appreci- 
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ation of the merits of that extraordinary man. The expec- 
tations which Hoffman cherished as the result of his summons 
were had very high-strung. ‘‘ The man is so important,” he 
ended by saying, ‘‘ that he is altogether worthy of a general 
celebration in his honor on the part of the German univer- 
sities. However, such a gathering is not to be thought of, 
not only because the magnitude of his achievments is not gen- 
erally enough known, but, still more, because the ruling spirit 
of the times is against the recognition of this thinker. The 

resent times celebrate only revolutionary prodigies of intellect. 

he great minds of organic progress remain uncommemo- 
rated. This must be avoided. It would be a reproach to us 
if the day passed without the German philosophers express- 
ing themselves publicly respecting Baader’s labors and indi- 
cating their position with reference to the results of the 
investigations of this highly-gifted intellect.” 

Even this assuredly very moderate expectation remained 
almost entirely unmet, since nothing was done towards com- 
memorating that day in the way suggested, except by three 
persons. Already, in the year 1837, Hoffman had published 
“Outlines of Social Philosophy: ideas concerning Right, 
State, Society and Church, by Franz Baader,” and he now 
caused a second edition of this work, so uncommonly worthy 
of appreciation and rich in contents, to appear, considerably 
enlarged in the text, and accompanied with copious annota- 
tions. Dr. Julius Hamberger published in the Morgenblatt 
zur Baierischen Zeitung an essay of some lengthon the Youth 
of Baader, and Dr. Karl Philip Fischer, Professor Ordinarius 
of Philosophy at Erlangen, contributed a work ‘for the Cen- 
tennial Celebration of the Birth of Franz Baader,” under the 
more specific title, “‘ Attempt at a Characterization of his 
Theosophy, and of its Relation to the Systems of Schelling, 
Hegel, Daub and Schleiermacher.” Erlangen, 1865. 

It may be thought strange that among the many persons 
who venerate the memory of Baader so few chose to raise their 
voices on thatoccasion. Yet, one and another, perhaps, re- 
mained silent, thinking that he might hope to do more for 
the elucidation and propagation of the ideas of that great 
man, by a work more comprehensive than any which could 
be brought to completion in so short a time. ‘It is possible, 
too, that many a one renounced the project of expressing him- 
self respecting that which then deeply and intimately stirred 
his soul, only because a public commemoration, unless it can 
count on a general echo, brings with it a painful feeling, since 
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it might be looked on as almost a profanation. Yet, in the 

resent case, such an apprehension was not fully justified. 
For a long time, a particular respect has been rendered to the 
name of Baader, especially in theological circles. The disre- 
gard with which philosophical efforts have been looked upon 
in recent times, is beginning everywhere to yield to a more 
correct appreciation of their importance, Moreover, in the 
peculiar conflict in which the scheme of salvation is engaged 
with the secular sciences in their rapid development and 
power, the pressing necessity is making itself more and more 
felt of making sure of the ultimate and fundamental princi- 
ples on which the whole structure of theology reposes. Now, 
if in Baader’s philosophical doctrines, those principles have 
been exposed to the light, in which means are supplied for 
laying hold of theological truth in its absolute grandeur and 
elevation, where it is wholly beyond the reach or assaults of 
the science of this world, how forbear to consecrate to those 
doctrines the most earnest consideration and that thorough 
study to which they could then lay so just claim? It is 
therefore gladly that we attempt here, under the guidance of 
the eminent Karl Philipp Fischer, who, in the above-named 
work, has raised an honorable monumemt to a revered instruc- 
tor, and, at the same time, made a very valuable contribution 
to science, to bring into still more general notice the Theoso- 
phy of Franz Baader. 

A philosopher, in the proper sense of the term, Fischer 
thinks that Baader can not be called. Yet he is very far from 
denying to him logical consequence, or precision and distinct- 
ness of knowledge. He likewise fully admits that Baader by 
no means isolated himself in his intellectual efforts, but that 
he rather kept himself ever open to the influences of other in- 
vestigators, of those of the middle ages, and of modern times, 
in particular, and that he developed his own ideas, partly by 
appropriating from others what he found homogeneous with 
his own thought, and partly by rejecting and overcoming what- 
ever was heterogeneous. He refuses to Baader the above 
predicates only in so far as he was lacking in systematics, or 
in the talent to present his doctrine in a well-arranged and 
vigorously-reasoned form. It is true that, externally, Baader’s 
teaching has not the appearence of a system ; but in its inner 
essence it is one, and this inner or essential unity is what con- 
cerned him above all, while he committed the work of syste- 
matization to the future. ‘‘ Ideas,” he was accustomed to 
say, “form, not a straight line, but a circle, and it is indiffer- 
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ent where one begins; only every idea must be traced back to 
the centre.” 

But the essential unity of Baader’s thoughts, as well as the 
rich content of truth which meets us everywhere in his works, 
rests on the depth of his spiritual intuitions, in which respect, 
as Fischer says, he stands alone among his contemporaries. 
Thanks to the rel:gious sense which animated him, it was 
permitted to him to draw from the first source of light and 
truth; and when, from this standpoint, he laid speculative 
hold on the entire world of phenomena, it was indeed neces- 
sary that the knowledge which, from his youth, he had desired 
with intense longing to attain, should take the shape of the- 
osophy. But hereby he was also enabled, as Fischer remarks, 
“‘to grasp and develop the chief momenta of a Christian phi- 
losophy, more hearty, more concrete, more complete, and in 
far greater thongh unconstrained union with the essence of 
Christianity, than that of all other religious philosophers of 
his century, especially than that of Sche ‘ling, whose philos- 
ophy neve rtheless contains the most important ané Beale *$ with 
the conceptions of Baader.” In support. of this assertion, 
Fischer indicates some of the points of relation between Baa- 
der’s doctrine and the systems of Schleiermacher, Hegel, Schel- 
ling and Daub, and these indications we will first attempt to 
develop with some detail. 

Schleiermacher exerted without doubt a very salutary in- 
fluence on theology, since through him the issue from the 
narrow bounds of rationalism was opened up to it, and there- 
by a decisive beginning was made towards overcoming ration- 
alism ; but to a large extent, he remained himself still under 
its influence. Just as Kant wished to see all religious truth 
founded only on the moral law, which carries its warrant 
strictly with, and in itself, so Schleiermacher, in the construc- 
tion of his system of Christian faith, set out only from a special 
phrase of internal experience, from the idea of redemption— 
which indeed forms the central point of evangelical piety, and 
then undertook, proceeding from this starting-point, to dem- 
onstrate the rationality of the se parate single doctrines of 
Christianity. But, for the very reason that his point of depar- 
ture was not an universal one or, to express our meaning 
completely, was not that of theosophy, it was impossible 
that he should succeed in fully attaining that end. To our 
experience redemption appears only as a spiritual process, and 
so Schleiermacher conceived the Redeemer, notwithstanding 
that in view of the indescribable strength and purity of his com- 
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munion with God, he neither could nor would deny his divine 
nature, not as the cosmical and metaphysical, but simply as 
the moral God-man. The dualism of spirit and nature, 
which even here is unmistakably evident, runs through the 
whole system of Schleiermacher’s thought. Schleiermacher 
admitted, it is true, the exertion of an influence by the spiri- 
tual life on the earthly body, and the possibility of an amelio- 
ration and elevation of the latter through the power of the 
former, but the thought of a complete transformation and 
exaltation of the earthly nature to the celestial, the idea of 
transfigured, spiritualized corporeality remained as foreign to 
him as to the Rationalists proper. No wonder, therefore, that 
so many dogmatic teachings, which are based essentially on 
that idea, received under his interpretation a very radical 
modification, through which they experienced a considerable 
diminution of content, and thereby a very sensible loss in force 
and emphasis. 

Much less still than Schleiermacher’s dogmatics, does that 
religious philosophy which meets us in Schelling, in his 
early period, and is further and more fully developed in Hegel, 
correspond with the height and grandeur as well as with the 
riches of the words of the Bible ; while on the other hand it 
can not be denied, that these same men, by the fundamental 
philosophical conception from which they set out in their 
speculations, prepared the way for an incomparably more 
profound and far reaching speculative comprehension ot 
Christian truth. Both of them recognized as the ground of 
all being, the identity, or rather the indifference, of the ideal 
and the real, or of spirit and nature, and they were distin- 
guished from each other only by the fact that Schelling con- 
ceded a species of priority to nature before spirit, while Hegel 
allowed the same to spirit before nature. According to 
Schelling it was in the natural formations, which separate 
themselves from the original chaotic unity ; that according to 
the measure of perfection, in which they come forth, spiritual 
life wins more and more of place, till finally, i. e. in man, it 
breaks forth in entire fullness, the originally dependent and 
unconscious identity comes to consciousness of itself. With 
Hegel, on the contrary, it is rather spirit, the one existing in 
and for itself, which, passing through various stages of develop- 
ment, becomes first consciousness, then self-consciousness, 
afterwards reflecting and active reason, and finally self-com- 
prehending, cultivated and religious, spirit. 
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In Hegel’s doctrine, deity is at the first as far from posses- 
sing the excellent glory which belongs to it as in that of 
Sche lling ; it is only after, and as the result of, a historical 
process, which unfolds itself in the world, that it can, according 
to his representations, take upon itselt the form of real and 
living spirit. At first it is nothing further than the idea 
of itself, and the condition of its attaining to personality is 
that the idea should fall away from itself, confront nature 
with itself, and by means of nature disperse itself into a plu- 
rality of single spirits or personalities, in order from this 
point to re-collect itself together to unity and now to exist as 
a single, absolute personality. In the first of these three mo- 
menta of the divine history, and which bears still the charac- 
ter of universality, consists, according to Hegel, the kingdom 
of the Father. The second moment, the moment of difference 
or particularization, where God manifests himself in the finite 
being of nature and of finite spirit, is for Hegel the kingdom 
of the Son, who also may be said to be the agent of a species 
of reconcili: ition, in so far as in him mere nature is brought 
back to spiritual life. F inally, in the third moment, beginning 
with the community [chureh} i in which resides the conscious- 
ness of the union of the divine and human nature, Hegel 
finds the kingdom of the Holy Ghost, in so far as here the 
godhead returns from its phenomenal manifestation, or “being 
otherwise,” to itself, and thus posits itself in its sbeaiese | in- 
dividuality as absolute personality. 

This phenomenology of spirit, this exposition of its develop- 
ment from abstract being to concrete existence through the 
medium of nature, must be looked upon as a valuable enrich- 
ment of science. Yet it is not made perfectly clear whether 
the separate stages of development of spirit are not, accord- 
ing to Hegel, to be taken conceptually, in which case the de- 
velopment process of spiritual life must appear as without 
beginning or end, and, consequently, as essentially without 
aim or object. Should this be really Hegel’s meaning, as the 
so-called /eft side of his school assert, then would the distance 
between his doctrine and the doctrine of the Bible be so great 
that a greater were scarcely conceivable. Under this suppo- 
sition it were quite out of ‘the question to talk of a trinity, 
and of a reconciliation of God in any sense whatever, or even 
of his real existence. It were only possible to speak of the 
absolutely vain and tantalizing effort of deity to rise once to 
existence. If these stages of development are to be conceived, 
on the contrary, as periods in the history of deity itself, then 
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the process by which it receives definite existence and shape, 

remains necessarily subject to temporal succession, and this 
can not be made to accord with the idea of divine perfection. 

With this comes the further question whether Hegel, as the 
so-called right side believe, allowed to individual spirits in 
and for themselves any separate significance, or whether he 
fully denied it them. If they are nothing more than mere 
momenta of the absolute spirit, if they constitute the abso- 
lute spirit in its dispersion, the sin of the world belongs to the 
latter, it is his own sin for which atonement must be made to 
God; personal immortality is not to be thought of—all indi- 
vidual spirits are destined, finally, like nature, simply to be 
swallowed up in the one absolute spirit. This manner of 
viewing the subject can only be called monstrons ; and even 
the supposition that the absolute spirit, after making use of 
the individual spirits as a means to his own perfection, 
granted them some part in his glory, would still remain far 
behind the Biblical doctrine, that God called the world into 
existence out of his overflowing love. 

To this Biblical doctrine Schelling approximated sensibly 
in the second period of his philosophical efforts; but the idea 
of the complete independence of God, with reference to the 
world, he was unable to reach in his speculation. In his Jn- 
vestigations respecting the Essence of Human Freedom, he no 
longer sets out, as he had earlier done, from the mere iden- 
tity or indifference of spirit and nature, which in itself is 
without consciousness and so without freedom, and which in 
truth can be looked on as nothing further than the elementary 
chaos of creation. The prior, for him here, is, just so surely 
as he designates it, in its uttermost depths, as love, and con- 
sequently conceives it as being, in its essence, personality,— 
deity itself. But he teaches, further, if the deity is to be re- 
garded as a real and actual personality, it must discriminate 
itself into two equally eternal beginnings, into spirit and na- 
ture, and must from this duality return to unity. Spirit de- 
mands nature, because its own activity depends on the re- 
sistance of nature ; and, on the other hand, nature must be 
endowed with a certain independence in opposition to spirit, 
which independence it is the work of spirit to subdue. 
But as the product, which, conformably to the will of love, 
spirit or the ideal principle causes to be developed from na- 
ture or the real principle, Schelling regards only the world, 
Under this supposition the real determination of deity could 
indeed begin only with the world, and in like manner it could 
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attain to completion and absolute glory, only with the com- 
pletion and transfiguration of the world. — But, further, the 
world could not be solely a work of free divine love, if God 
had need of it for himself; and, in like manner as in nature, 
so in the the development of divine life, momenta separated 
in time must then be assumed. This, too, Schelling con- 
cedes, in his Philosophy of Revelation. The state which pre- 
cedes creation he designates as the state of tautosia, or that 
of the original union of the three principles of the world recog- 
nized by him. The state of heterousia, i. e. of the separation of 
these principles, on the contrary, he represents as beginning 
with the creation, and again with the fall of man; by which, 
man, according to Schelling, separated the Father from the Son 
aud the Spirit. The state of homousia, or of mediated 
union, finally, he places at the end of days, and makes it con- 
sist in this, that while each of the three persons of the God- 
head, having accomplished his work in the world, preserevs his 
entire individuality, each is united with the other in blessed 
harmony. 

The idea of nature as a factor, intrinsically antagonistic to 
spirit, and, though not in itself evil, yet capable of appear- 
ing as something evil and as a power of darkness, so far as 
the will gives place to it, was suggested to Schelling, as might 
easily be shown by citations from the treatise Concernig Fee- 
dom, by Franz Baader, as also by Jacob Boehme. Carl Daub 
laid hold of this principle of negativity with the vivacity and 
energy peculiar to him, and made it the basis of his consid- 
erations “concerning Evil in its relations to Good,” which he 
published in the remarkable book entitled Judas Iscariot. 
Up to that time, evil had been viewed in the Church—which 
followed in this, especially, the lead of Augustine—as the 
mere absence of good. Schleiermacher defines it simply as 
something not good, or as good not yet complete, and only 
imperfect, or as due to the relative supremacy of the sensi- 
tive soul over the spiritual principle, or to the disparity be- 
tween the flesh and the spirit. But in Daub’s doctrine, it is 
real perversion of principles, an essential perversity. 

This perversion implies, necessarily, that at the outset these 
principles were not preverted. “God created the world,” 
says Daub, “and all that is therein, and saw everything that 
he had made, and behold it was very good. Between Him, 
the Creator, and it, the creation, there was no power which 
could have stood in opposition to Him.” ‘* He who volun- 
tarily and independently kindled the first sparks of evil,” had, 
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threfore, like the other spirits, come forth from the hand of 
God” as an angel of light, consequently as a being knowing 
himself by immediate knowledge, and God, his Creator, by his 
direct manifestations ; and, on the other hand, loving himself 
in his Creator, and his Creator in himself. In like manner 
the entire material world existed in unalloyed perfection ; 
neither the weight of materiality nor the limits of tempor- 
ality and space were felt in it. But the angel of light ‘“ re- 
fused the love of his Creator and thus denied the truth, re- 
lating all his actions and all his being to himself and to his 
own selfish ends.” Thus he ‘‘ became an angel of darkness ; 
from being a friend of God, he became His enemy, from being 
ason of the truth in which he did not remain steadfast, he 
became the father of lies.” The results of his fall did not re- 
main confined to himself. They were extended to the ma- 
terial world, where they occasioned the introduction of time, 
space and matter. 

In all this Daub manifests a striking agreement with Baa- 
der’s manner of thought ; but this agreement is not univer- 
sal, as is easily recognized from an examination of Baader’s 
marginal notes on Judas Iscariot, published in the fourteenth 
volume of his works. Still less can it be said that Daub 
made a universal use of the fundamental conceptions of Baa- 
der. Had it been possible for him to consider them with the 
requisite composure and sobriety, he surely could not have 
thrown himself afterwards so completely into the arms of 
Hegel. In that case, the eminent talent which he displayed 
to so brilliant advantage in his Judas Iscariot, would have 
enabled him to exert an extremely important influence on 
theology. 

Hagenbach affirms with perfect reason that the problem of 
modern theology, and that with which theology is now occu- 
pied, is “‘ to represent the doctrine of a self-conscious, per- 
sonal God, in such manner that He may be conceived neither 
deistically, as outside of the world and separated from it, nor 
pantheistically, as altogether within the world and developed 
with it, but theistically, as at the same time above and in the 
world.” Neither Hegel nor Schelling nor Schleiermacher nor 
Daub furnishes us the conception of God which meets all of 
these conditions ; but in Baader it is found in its perfect pu- 
rity and entire fullness. The fundamental factors of this con- 
ception are, it is true, contained in the phildsophemes of 
Schelling and Hegel, but the relation which these men con- 
ceived as existing between these factors was not the true one, 
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and consequently they could not obtain from them the de- 
sired result. Baader, on the contrary, comprehended their 
relation in a totally different manner, and aimed at that con- 
ception of God which is capable of giving complete satisfac- 
tion. But this was not due to a mere philosophical artifice 
on his part. It was rather the result of the profound relig- 
ious sentiment which guided him in all his inquiries and per- 
mitted him to remain satisfied only with such notions of the 
Deity as were in real accordance with the idea of the divine 
perfect ion. 

Like Schelling, but also long before Schelling, Baader found 
the deepest and ultimate ground of all being in the divine 
personality, and this he likewise conceived, in repect to its in- 
nermost essence, as love. Neither was he behind Schelling 
and Hegel in recognizing, with all distinctness, that God is not 
to be thought of as an unsubstantial, abstract spirit, but 
rather as a being possessing an infinite wealth of spiritual and 
ideal, and at the same time an infinite fullness of real, 
natural life, the latter serving to bring the former to concrete 
shape or characterization, and that herein the very element 
of love, which is the cause of this shaping or characterizing, 
attains to proper actuality. But, while Baader, in these re- 
spects, was of one mind with Schelling and Hegel, he sepa- 
rated from them fully in regarding the product of the union 
of idea and nature, not as the world, but as something infi- 
nitely more exalted and glorious. The idea which exists in 
God from the outset, is not the archetype of the world which 
he is to call into existence. It is rather the idea of his own 
glory, the heaven of his being, and the law by which he is 
guided in shaping his own being. In like manner Baader con- 
ceives the nature which God, as it were, carries in himself, 
and which is contrasted with the heaven of His being as in 
some sense its earth, not as the substantial basis of the world, 
but only as the real condition of the personal glory or splen- 
dor which belongs to God. 

This nature is not to be regarded as a kind of matter on 
which this form which is contained in the idea is at once and 
without resistance impressed. It is rather a part of its nature 
to offer resistance to the idea, and this, its resistance, must 
first be broken and the form must already have entered into 
it before it can become real matter. It appears, therefore, in 
its first conception only as an energy and in so far as a spirit, 
or, more correctly, since it forms the direct opposite to spirit, 
as irrational spirit. It might also—for the existence in it of 
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the principles of negativity, already alluded to is not be mis- 
taken—be called irrational form, or essential disproportion, 
since it, so to explain it, finds its pleasure only in the unsym- 
metrical, and, left to itself, could never produce a natural 
form. Nevertheless, through’ the agency of the power which 
is placed over it, it can attain to any and even to the most 
perfect form, and this it really does, when a celestial essence 
which corresponds perfectly with the idea, comes forth from 
it and presents that corporeal reflection of the Godhead, in 
which the spiritual life of the latter manifests itself in full 
power and infinite majesty. True, the Bible teaches that God 
ts a spirit; but the whole sense of the Bible shows that He 
can not be an abstract spirit. Such a spirit could only become 
concrete and thoroughly living when it should have contra- 
distinguished the world from itse If, in order to unfold in it 
its power and activity. 

Yet those who can not completely strip the thought of cor- 
poreality of all earthly impe rfections, can and ought not to 
venture to ascribe a species of corporeality to God. Hegel, 
like Schleiermacher, found himself not in possession of the 
conception of celestial corporeality, a corporeality absolutely 
light and clear, and for the life of the spirit fully transparent ; 
corporeality was for these two men synonymous with terres- 
trial corporeality. Schelling conceded indeed the possibility 
of such a superior mode of corporeality; but that it really 
existed from eternity he did not admit. Only in consequence 
of a temporal process could the elevation of nature to such 
glory be accomplished. But that corporeality which belongs 

to God can not be the result of a temporal development—it 
must be eternal. The same thing is also obviously true of 
the free and’ perfect will of God, on which his corporeality is 
in so far conditioned, as it is true that the divine wi// will 
not give place to the blind violence of nature, but will only 
suffer itself to be governed by the holy power of the idea. 
Here, it is true, a difficulty arises, since for every free decision 
of the will a certain length of time is requisite. But this can 
in reality be said only of owr will, the human will, which is 
more or less impure and unclean, and can only be transformed 
into a pure and good will with the aid of time. Our will 
ought, moreover, to be good from the beginning and not to be 
in a situation where it needs to become good. The very na- 
ture of things demands the purity and moral perfection of the 
will. Its impurity and sinfulness therefore can only be look- 
ed on as irrationality, as perversity or folly. And yet it is 
12 
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not necessary that irrationality should be everywhere in the 
ascendancy. A will can be conceived as good and holy from 
the outset, and such beyond question is the divine will. The 
moral perfection and holiness of this divine will is in no way 
subject to a temporal development. Only the possibility of 
such a development is conceivable, and that, only because na- 
ture, in and of itself, stands in antagonism to spirit. But 
over this possibility is enthroned the perfectly holy will of 
God, which, triumphing over it from eternity, and from eter- 
nity transforming it into its opposite, has changed it to abso- 
lute impossibility. 

The eternal, free and perfectly holy will, through the agen- 
cy of which the Godhead shapes its eternal corporeality, is an 
outcome of the infinite Jove, with which it is filled for itself, 
and which leads it, the absolute personality, to divide itself 
into three distinct divine persons. What Pichard of Sl. Vic- 
tor teaches respecting the necessity of a trinity of persons in 
God, is founded on many good reasons ; but in so far as the 
idea of the divine corporeality was wanting to that profound 
thinker, his doctrine appears as a mere postulate, whose real- 
ity can not be conceived. If, on the contrary, the principles 
or fundamental factors of the divine corporeality, together 
with the relations in which the divine personality and its will 
stand to the same, are taken into consideration, one is led as 
if by necessity to the idea of the divine Trinity. Atall events 
the results of Baader’s development of the doctrine of the trin- 
ity accord fully with the so- os d Athanasian Symbol; and it 
recommends itself still farther by the fact, that in the dinner 
life of the Godhead, as it is re presente d to us by Baader, its 
entire external activity, viz. : in creation, red mptio yn, and 
sanctification, appear to be anticipated with suflicient dis- 
tinctness. We can not here enter farther on the examination 
of these points. But we must mention somewhat more in de- 
tail Baader’s doctrine of creation, because this will enable us 
correctly to show in what relation he conceives God and the 
world as standing to each other. 

In his doctrine of creation, Baader adopts fully the doctrine 
of the Apostle Paul, that of God, and through God, and to 
God, all things were created. That the world could arise out 
of absolute nothingness through a mere motion of the divine 
will, he declares to be an utterly monstrous and irrational 
conception. Neither can he admit,—and here he argues again 
with the words of the same Apostle, that we “live and move 
and have our being” in God,—that the world is something 
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utterly foreign to the Creator, that He has only placed it, as 
it were, beside Him, remaining Himself only in a certain owt- 
side relation to it. He believes, rather, that God caused the 
world to come forth from his own loins, though it is by no 
means, for that reason, a part of Himself. 

As the all-pe fect being, God, must also possess infinite 
riches, and as the God of infinite riches, He must possess in- 
finitely more than He needs for Himself. He carries, there- 
fore, in Himself, not only the real ground of His own corpo- 
re ality, but also that of the world. Only the latter ground 
is in no wise to be conceived as already a reality. It is 
rather in itself a simple possitility and in so far a nothing, 
not the absolute but only the relative nothing, from which a 
something can be developed. But over against this veal* 
ground, out of which the world arises, stands its 7dea/ ground, 
the divine idea of the world, through which the natural form- 
ing of the world is mediated. This idea does not belong, 
like the idea of the divine glory, to the essence of the Godhead 
itself; it is a pure product of God’s free and perfect will. 


Thus a difference « xists between these two ideas not only in 


their obj ct, but also with refi nee to their relation to the 
divine wi//. While the divine will, as it were, fol/lows after 
the idea of divine glory, it goes befare the idea of the world, 
which is an idea of its own creation, Thus the world, though 
it has not onjy its real, but also ideal ground in God, is. 
nevertheless essentially different from the Godhead its« If, and 


in profound subordination to it. 

Like the-eternal “‘ nature” above sp ken of, so the real 
ground of the world, when it comes forth from the depths of 
the divine be ing, off rs a di ¢ id l re sista ] b) 


ce to its subjection 
under the idea. But if that nature 


) 
{ must be conceived as 
from eternity ancillory to the manifestation of the divine 
glory, it must likewise be inconceivable that the real ground 
of the world should not finally adjust itself to the form which 
is marked out for it beforehand in the divine idea of the 
world. Schelling indeed asserts, that a certain indepen- 
dence belong of right to this real ground, which it can not 
forego until it has first really made nse of it. If this were so, 
then the modern belief, that the present order of the world 
is one stage in a process extending through an inconceivably 
long period of time, would demand ard deserve our uncondi- 
tional assent. But in reality the divine will is by no means 
so related to the real ground of tl 


the world as to appear in any 
sense co-ordinate with it and only capable of gradually ac- 
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quiring a superiority over it; this superiority is rather an 
already existing and absolute possession ot the divine will. 
The idea of the divine perfection would suffer a very preju- 
dicial modification, if the Biblical assertion, ‘‘ what the Lord 
saith, that cometh to pass; and what He decrees, stands 
fast,” were not to be fully accredited. Baader insists on this 
very decidedly, and it is therefore impossible for him to admit 
that God first produced the world out of himself in chaotic 
disorder and then brought it gradually to light, order, form 
and beauty, intending, after it had become perfect, to bring it 
back to himself. ‘The power of God is unlimited. The re- 
sistance of the ground of the world breaks fruitless on it from 
the first. The moment of the beginning of creation is at the 
same time the moment of its completion, and as it comes 
forth in full splendor out of the hands of its Creator, so it is 
immediately taken up again into the same. This, moreover, 
all relates to the primeval creation above, to which reference 
is made in the first verse of the Bible, while the further ac- 
count of the progressive shaping and moulding of nature can 
be looked upon as a history of the restoration of nature from 
the disorder into which it was thrown by the fall in the spir- 
itual world. 

It was only possible for us here to speak of the properly 
decisive momenta of Baader’s theology. Yet it will appear 
plainly enough from this very scanty and fragmentary ex- 
position, that this theology is as far elevated above abstract 
theism as above deism and pantheism, and that, therefore, that 
has been reached in it, at least approximately, which Ha- 
genbach has justly pointed out as the necessary object of 
search for modern theology and religious philosophy. If it 
could not be permitted us to develop that doctrine here in 
full detail, much less can we occupy ourselves in this place 
with the other contents of Baader’s philosophy, which in allits 
parts bears a religious character and stands in perfect harmo- 
ny with the Bible. Meanwhile, there will be found in the 
nineteenth volume of Herzog’s Real Encyklopadie, pp. 139- 
153, a compressed review of his entire system, together with 
the necesssry bibliographical references for those who may 
desire to become more intimately acquainted with it. 

Several decades ago Immanuel Hermann Fichte said of 
Baader’s doctrine, that “it was one of the few which have a 
future.” Infullargreement with this judgment is that of an- 
other highly valued thinker, Weisse, who says that ‘‘ Baader’s 
philosophy contains such elements, that he agrees with Hoff- 
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man, the friend and pupil of Baader, in cherishing the convic- 
tion, that when it shall have been taken up by philosophical 
speculation and wrought into the form of scientific knowledge, 
it will exert an increasing influence not only in the future of 
speculation, but also on the general religious consciousness of 
men, and that it will acquire a degree of importance which is 
beyond estimation.” ‘ But even after,” as Fichte still fur- 
ther remarks, ‘‘ the general content of truth in Baader’s re- 
ligious conceptions of life and the world, shall have come to 
be more widely known, more profound investigators in times far 
distant will discover, fermenting in his writings, the seeds of 
a knowledge, of truth, which will only need to be more 
thoroughly demonstrated and more generally developed.” So 
will the lively desire, by which we are animated, that a far 
more comprehensive use should be made by theology of the 
investigations of this great man, than has yet been made of 
them, and such, especially, as the present relation of secular 
science to the doctrine of salvation imperatively demands, ap- 
pear as a desire fully justified. 
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Arr. XIL.—NOTE IN REPLY TO DR. HATFIELD.* 

Many, perhaps most Presbyterians, relying mainly upon 
1 Tim. v, 17, have been, and probably still are of the opinion, 
that in the apostolic churches there were two kinds of elders, 
(bishops or presbyters): elders who both taught and ruled, and 
elders who only ruled. Dr. Hatfield and I agree in dissenting 
from this opinion. We agree in finding only one kind or order 
of elders in the New Testament. But we differ very widely in 
regard to what that kind or order is. I hold that the primitive 
elders were empowered and expected both to teach and to rule. 
He has tried to prove that they were only to rule; that 
the proper teachers, preachers, and pastors of the apostolic 
churches were “‘ the apostles, evangelists, and other mission- 
aries.” 

The argument from the analogy of the Jewish synagogue 
must not be pushed too far. It will not do to assume that 
the primitive Christian elders were not pastors and teachers 
because Jewish elders appear not to have been leaders of di- 
vine worship in the synagogue. 

That Christian elders are not spoken of as xnpvooor res 
and evayyediZopere t, is nothing to the purpose, These 
words denote the proclamation of the gospel to the unevangel- 
ized ; not the expounding of God’s word to-Christian congre- 
gations. 

And then it is expressly required of elders that they be 
“apt to teach :” 1 Tim. iii, 2. That this aptness to teach 
implies much more than mag be expected of mere ruling el- 
ders is evident from Titus i, 9. where it is made the duty of 
an elder to “hold fast the faithful word as he hath been 
taught, that he may be able by sound doctrine, both to ex- 
hort and to convince the gainsayers.” So, likewise, the 
Ephesian elders (Acts xx, 28) were exhorted by Paul “ to 


‘ 


feed the church of God.” The Greek is zotyaivety, which, 


as Meyer says, camprehends both ruling and teaching. With 
such passages before me, I shall be slow to believe that the 
primitive elders were not pastors and teachers. 


Rosweitut D. Hircucock. 
Union Theol. Sem’ry, Jan Ist, 1869. 





* The American Presbyterian and Presbyterian Review, October, 1868: Art. 
ILg The Primitive Eldership. 


NOTES ON RECENT BOOKS. 


ART, XIII.—NOTES ON RECENT BOOKS. 
THEOLOGY AND CHURCH HISTORY, 


Picture of the Illuminated Floly Church of the Armenians. Constant'nople : 
From the Press of Tatteos (Thaddeus) Divitjian. 1866. pp. 404. This is a 
book of church services, being that of the ear y Armenian Church, professedly 
purged of the errors in doctrine and worship which assimilate the modern 
church to the Greek and Romish commuanions. The preface claims that the 
chureh of the Armenians brought upon itself the stigma of schism by refusing 
to accept dogmas and usages which the churches of Constantinople and Rome 
introduced after the time of the Council of Nice; but its authors affirm that, 
subsequently, their church became grievously corrupted in both respects by 
the influences a) extra, which it could not successfully resist. Deploring the 
division of their nationality DY he establishing of the Greek Armenian, the Ro- 
man Armenian, and, lasily, the Protestant Armenian ecclesiastical and political 
organizations, and now less fearing further secessions in the two former direc- 
tions than in the latter, they plead for such a refoim in faith, rites and wor- 
ship as will hold the nation together, and put it in the path of social and men- 
tal progress. They boldly declare that the Armenian Church his become “a 
mere satellite of Rome,” and assign this fact as the cause of the grievous fail- 
ure of the experiment, which they were permitted by the Turkish government 
a few years azo to attempt, to administer under a republican constitution the 
civil affairs—such as education, laws of marriage and divorce, management of 
church property, ete., the control of which is yielded to the Christian n itionali- 
ties by their Turkish masters. Rome can never be “ constitutional.” 

The time has now come say the compilers of this book, to proclaim * the 
independence of the church,” to “cast off the ultramontane influence,” to rescue 
the church of their fathers “ from the Papal claws.” They demand the rejec- 
tion of doctrines foisted upon the Armenians from abroad,“ which place the 
faith of man in respect to salvation upon a wrong fountation, and transfer his 
hope and worship from God to thin»s created and material.” Accordingly, 
they exclude from their reformed liturgy the prayers to saints and angels, and 
the idolatrous addresses to the Virgin Mary, which abound in the Armenian 
church service as usually conducted. ‘lhey present ascheme of doctrine, in an 
extended exposition of the Armenian version of the Creed commonly called the 
Nicene, which, with one or two exceptions, is evangelical and sound. Baptis- 
mal regeneration was at first recoguized in it; but after the printing was ad- 
vance l a leaf was canceled, and the article on baptism was remodeled aad re- 
printed in order to exclude that ilea. On the communion, however, they teach 
that in it we truly partake of Christ’s body and blood under the form of bread 
and wine, for the forgiveness of our sins and the inheritance of eternal life ;” 
and that we are “ united to Christ by this holy mystery.” They acknowledge, 
also, the seven sacraments of Rome, but give preéminence to the two as being 
of Christ’s appoinsment, while the others rest on the authority of the church, 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper they define as simply * outward holy signs by 
which the union of the believer with eternal truth is shown forth.’? The incon- 
sistency of the expressions above quoted.in reference to the Supper, with this 
definition, is apparent. Confirmation (which in the Armenian Church imme- 
diately follows baptism, and in which oil is used), they pronounce “ a sacra- 
ment of the church by which the baptized (child), by means of a sensible anoint- 
ing, receives the grace and power of an inward unction of the Holy Spirit, 
and is fitted to contend with the sins of the world.” 

Secondly, declaring that“ the church has now rights and ceremonies unknown 
in its purer times, which are a laughing stock to the unbelieving, a grief to the 
truly pious, an offense to all enlightened men, and which have converted our 
churches into theatres, deprived worship of its spiritual character, and made it 
like the show of a fair,” they cast out numerous observances connected with the 
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Art. XII.—NOTE IN REPLY TO DR. HATFIELD.* 

Many, perhaps most Presbyterians, relying mainly upon 
1 Tim. v, 17, have been, and probably still are of the opinion, 
that in the apostolic churches there were two kinds of elders, 
(bishops or presbyters): elders who both taught and ruled, and 
elders who only ruled. Dr. Hatfield and I agree in dissenting 
from this opinion. We agree in finding only one kind or order 
of elders in the New Testament. But we differ very widely in 
regard to what that kind or order is. I hold that the primitive 
elders were empowered and expected both to teach and to rule. 
He has tried to prove that they were only to rule; that 
the proper teachers, preachers, and pastors of the apostolic 
churches were “ the apostles, evangelists, and other mission- 
aries.” 

The argument from the analogy of the Jewish synagogue 
must not be pushed too far. It will not do to assume that 
the primitive Christian elders were not pastors and teachers 
because Jewish elders appear not to have been leaders of di- 
vine worship in the synagogue. 

That Christian elders are not spuken of as KN PU OOO TES 
and evayyediZopevor, is nothing to the purpose. These 


words denote the proclamation of the gospel to the unevangel- 


ized ; not the expounding of God’s word to-Christian congre- 
gations. 

And then it is expressly required of elders that they be 
*fapt to teach:” 1 Tim. iii, 2. That this aptness to teach 
implies much more than ma¥ be expected of mere ruling el- 
ders is evident from Titus i, 9. where it is made the duty of 
an elder to “hold fast the faithful word as he hath been 
taught, that he may be able by sound doctrine, both to ex- 
hort and to convince the gainsayers.” So, likewise, the 
Ephesian elders (Acts xx, 28) were exhorted by Paul “ to 
feed the church of God.” The Greek is mo.saivety, which, 
as Meyer says, camprehends both ruling and teaching. With 
such passages before me, I shall be slow to believe that the 
primitive elders were not pastors and teachers. 

Rosweuit D. Hircucock 

Union Theol. Sem’ry, Jan Ist, 1869. 





* The American Presbyterian and Presbyt ‘rian Review, October, 1868: Art. 
ILg The Primitive Eldership. 
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ART. XTII.—NOTES ON RECENT BOOKS 
THEOLOGY AND CHURCH HISTORY, 


Picture of the Illuminated Holy Church of the Armenians. Constant'nople : 
From the Press of Tatteos (Thaddeus) Divitjian. 1866 pp. 404. This is a 
book of church services, being that of the ear y Armenian Church, professedly 
purged of the errors in doctrine and worship which assimilate the modern 
church to the Greek and Romish commuanions. The preface claims that the 
church of the Armenians brought upon itself the stigma of schism by refusing 
to accept dogmas and usages which the churches of Constantinople and Rome 
introduced after the time of the Council of Nice; but its authors affirm that, 
subsequently, their church became grievously corrupted in both respects by 
the influences a extra, which it could not successfully resist. Deploring the 
division of their n - mality Aas e establishing of the Greek Armenian, the Ro- 
man Armenian, : ly, testant Armenian ecclesiastical and political 
organ!zations, r less fe sian ties er secessions in the two former direc- 
tions than in tl alae they aa id fo ul f foim in faith, rites and wor- 
ship as will hold the nati on together, a id put if in the path of social and men- 
tal progress. They boldly declare that the hes venian Church his become “a 
mere sutellite of Rome,” and assign this fact as the cause of the grievous fail- 
ure of the experiment, w I were permitted by the Turkish government 
a few years azo to attempt, to administer under a 1epublican constitution the 
civil affairs—such as education, laws of marriage and divorce, management of 
church property, etc., the control of which is yielded to the Christian nationali- 
ties by their Turkish masters. _Rome can never be “ constitutional.” 


The time has now come say the compilers of this book, to proclaim ‘ the 
ind pendence of the church,’ vast off the ultramontane influence,” to rescue 


the church of their fathers e Papal claws.” They demand the rejec- 
tion of doctr'nes foisted upon the Armenians from abroad, “ which place the 
faith of man in respect to salvation upon a wrong foun-tation, and transter his 
hope and worship from God to thin’s created and material.” Accordingly, 
they exclude from their reformed liturgy the prayers to saints and angels, and 
the idolatrous addresses to the Virgin Mary, which abound in the Armenian 
church service as usually conducted. ‘lhey present ascheme of doctrine, in an 
extended exposition of the Armenian version of the Creed commonly called the 
Nicene, which, with one or two exceptions, is evangelical and sound. Baptis- 
mal regeneration was at first recoguized in it; but after the printing was ad- 
vance.l a leaf was canceled, and the article on baptism was remodeled aad re- 
printed in order to exclude that ilea. On the communion, however, they teach 
that in it * we truly partake of Christ’s body and blood und the form of bread 
and wine, for the forgiveness of our sins and the inherit ance of etern il life ;” 
and that we are “ united to Christ by this holy mystery.” rhey acknowledge, 
also, the seven sacraments of Rome, but give preéminence to the two as being 
of Christ’s appoinjment, while the others rest on the authority of the church. 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper they define as simply “ outward holy signs by 
which the union of the believer with eternal truth is shown forth.” The incon- 
sistency of the expressions above quoted.in reference to the Supper, with this 
definition, is apparent. Confirmation (which in the Armenian Church imme- 
diately follows baptism, and in which oil is used), they pronounce “a sacra- 
ment of the church by which the baptized (child), by means of a sensible anoint- 
ing, receives the grace and power of an inward unction of the Holy Spirit, 
and is fitted to contend with the sins of the world.” 

Secondly, declaring that“ the church has now rights and ceremonies unknown 
in its purer times, which are a laughing stock to the unbelieving, a grief to the 
truly pious, an offense to all enlightened men, and which have converted our 
churches into theatres, deprived worship of its spiritual character, and made it 
like the show of a fair,” they cast out numerous observances connected with the 
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administration of sacraments and special church services, prayers for the dead, 
priestly blessing of fowls, wells, salt, etc... and decry the extravagant honors 
which are paid to the corpse of an ecclesiastic, and the supposed impartation, 
by anointing, of spiritual powers to the bar of iron or wood which is used in- 
stead of a bell to call the people together. 

In the third place, they call for an abatement of the pretensions of the 
clergy, in words like the following: “The present relations of the clergy to 
the people are opposed to the very spirit and substance of Christianity. In- 
stead of being teachers, pastors and fathers to the people, they claim to possess 
supernatural authority and power, rule by the terrors of that authority. teach 
the people only that which serves their own purposes, and are an obstacle to 
every good work.” 

The chief actor inthis movement for so large a measure of reform in the 
Armenian Church is understood to be a gentieman of high ‘social position, and 
holding an important post in the employment of the government. by whom the 
cost of publishing an edition of one thousand copies of the book was provided 
for. A vartabed, or preaching monk, of some notoriety, did much ia ils prepa- 
ration. How large a following the leaders have had is not known. Donbtless, 
thousands are with them in conviction and desire; for “ Young Armenia” has 
waxed s rong. and the | yng-waged conflict for the overthrow of hierarchical des- 
potism in civil affairs and advance in education must necessarily ally itself with 
the spirit which seeks a moral and spiritual reformation. The principles of 
evangelical truth are, however, far more widely accepted than their power is 
felt in the generating of a true spiritual life ; and it remains to be seen how 
much of real and enduring vitality is expressed in this action. At the outset, 
the individuals who were conceraed in getting out this book, uttered brave 
words regarding their determination to go forward against all outcries and ec- 
clesiastical maledictions, and expressed confidence that many congregations 
would insist on the use of this reformed liturgy in their worship. But the old 
weapon of Patriarchal and Episcopal anathema was promptly unsheathed, with 
the usual effect of arousing the wrath of an ignorant and interested priesthood, 
among a people yet largely bigoted and easily alarmed by the cry of heresy and 
revolution. How much the yielding to the storm, which has been seen, 
is a wise policy waiting fora better day. rather*than a want of the martyr 
spirit which alone carries forward a tiue reformation in a corrupt church, will 
be manifested herealter. The book is now, as we are informed, used nowhere 
for public worship, unless by a very few persons in Pera, of Constantinople, 
meeting in some private place, But this volume has significance as marking 
an important stage in the progress of thought; its publication has created a 
ferment ; and the events to which it has given rise demonstrate the necessity 
of the position taken by the evangelical Protestantism, which, in a separate 
organization, is growing into strength in Turkey, especially among the inter- 
esting Armenian race, and awakening the pulsations of a new life in the body 
of surrounding death, in connection with the labors of the missions of the 
American Board, and by the wide distribution of the Holy Scriptures through 
the agencies of the Bible Societies of England and America. W 





A Short Practical Hebrew Grammar, with an Appendix containing the Hebrew 
Text of Gen. i-vi, and Ps. i-vi, Grammatical Analysis and Vocal» lury. By the 
Rev. Srantey Leatuegs, M. A., Professor of Hebrew, King’s College, London. 
London: John Murray, Albemarle street. 1808. lzmo. 244 pp. The author 
of this work having found in the discharge of his official duties that “a chief 
impediment consisted in the want” of a compendious grammar, equally service- 
able to “ tirones”’ (p. 23) and advanced students, has endeavored to supply the 
deficiency. The general appearance of the volume is creditable: the Llebrew 
letters are clean and distinct. We regret, however, that the work, as a whole, 
must be pronounced a failure. It can not be called a contribution to the liter- 
ature of the department ; it adds nothing to the science of grammar in general, 
or of Hebrew grammar in particular. It is not a suitable or valuable work for 
the beginner or the scholar. Tae whole su)ject is treated in thirteen chapters: 
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I, The Alphabet ; II, The Vowels, etc. ; IIT, Rules affecting Shewa, Dagesh and 
the Gutturals; 1V, Radicals and Serviles—The Use of the Lexicon; V, The 
Pronouns ; VI, The Nouns ; VII, The Constructive case and Nouns with Suf- 
fixes ; VIII, Examples of Nouns ; IX, The Numerals ; X, The Verb ; XI, Irreg- 
ular Verbs ; XII, The Particles ; XLII, The Construction of Sentences. Passing 
by the salient beauties of this analysis, as a rhetorical production, the reader is 
attracted, most of all, by the absence of what he would expect. The Grammar 
is organized upon no plan whatever ; that is, it is not organized at all; it has 
no succinct divisions, such as Orthography. Etymology, etc., either expressed 
or implied ; there is not a word on the interesting and important subject of 
Prosody ; not an allusion to the Arabic or to any other Semitic language ; and, 
though the author “ desires to facilitate constant reference,’ (p. 2 Pref.) no 
table of contents, no index of subj cts, no catalogue of irregular words which 
have been explained, and no variety of type to distinguish from one another 
general principles, rules and exceptions—many paragraphs in the difficult de- 
clensions of nouns being simply heaps of Hebrew words in English letiers, as 
confused as the contents of a basket of chips. Moreover, numerous statements 
in the book are painfully incorrect and incomplete : the tone is said to fail on 
the penult in words with two Pattabhs (p. 11), which is not true, except in the 
case of Segholates ; and, on the same page, “ tone’ and “accent” are used as 
if they were interchangeable terms. We read of “the silent power” of Ayin, 
which is the deepest of the gutturals and always sonant. The respective pow- 
ers of Hheth and Koph (p. 3) are inaccurately stated. The rules tor Daghesh- 
forte and Daghesh-lene (pp. 16-18), are so weil mixed as Vi-tually to ignore the 
difference between these points. Athnahh is said to divide every verse into two 
parts (p. 35); the longer form of the pronoun of the first person plural, \3n5yN, 
which oceurs in the Old Testament more than one hundred times, is not even 
mentioned. The rules for the quiescence of the vowel letters (p. 4) for the use 
of Daghesh-lene (p. 5), and for Pattahh-furtive (p. 5), are so stated as to be pe- 
culiarly confused to “tiros” who attempt to decipher their meaning. The re- 
mark concerning Vav (p. 7) is also applicable to Aleph, He and Yodh, but no 
reference is made to these letters. Sh’va is denominated a vowel on p. 6, while 
on page 8 this is denied, and then immediately reaffirmed ; and the old termin- 
ology of irreguiar verbs, Pe guttural, Ayin Vav, etc., is summarily dismissed, 
In the Grammatical Analysis we have little but meagreness. B’reshith, concerning 
which the student can ask more than ahundred grammatical questions, receives 
but a line and a half of attention. Bére’shith bé p. in xii, 2, 4; iii, 4, 1 ; re’shith, 
n. the beginning from wy, the head” —cabalistic enough, certainly. While such 
obscurity as that in the definition of Aleph Otiant (p. 7),such ambiguity as that 
in the paragraphs on accents, (p. 11), such solecisms as the use of the word 
“except” (p. 16,§ 4 (2)), “added on at the beginning,” for prefized, “too num- 
erous to specify,” ‘in spite of Makkaf” (p, 11). and “ to connect together,” and 
such an entire absence of method as, on almost every page, offends even the 
cursory reader, are, to say the least, unnecessary blemishes. So, also, are the 
more than thirty tppographical errors and defects in the first chapter of Genesis, 
as reprinted in the Appendix. 

While this and several recent books of a similar character are not without 
their compensatory value in evidencing and augmenting that growing atten- 
tion to oriental studies which it is so pleasant to observe and record, we believe 
that the interests of thorough scholarship are at war with the practice—every 
day becoming more fashionable—of introducing into our institutions of learn- 
ing, manuals, compends, and so-called “ practical ” works, in place of syste- 
matic and exhaustive treatises; and that in just the proportion these pursuits 
enlist the earnest and athletic efforts of our students will there be a demand for 
a Hebrew grammar, which will not only reflect and scientifically arrange all 
the phenomena of the language, but will explain them in their relation to the 
whole Semitic group, appending in fine print under each section results anal- 
ogous to those obtained by Boppin his Comparative Grammar of the Indo 
European family. G. W.S. 
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The Revelation of Law in Scripture + considered both to its own nature and to 
its relative place in successive dispensations. The third series of the ‘*Cun- 
ningham Lectures.” By Parrick Farmsarry,D. D. New York: Carter & Bros. 
1869. Professor Fairbairn’s hich reputation as a solid, thoughtful and learned 
divine wlll be increased by these ‘* Cunningham Lectures.” He takes up a pro- 
found subject, which runs into the very heart of the divine revelation, and ex- 
amines it in all its aspects with unusual breadth of view: and he sets many dif- 
ficult and controverted points ina clear and convincing light. Law in the Old 
Testament. and in the New. and al-o in part in the histo y of the Christian 
Church—in opposition to partial and erroneous views, is described in the basis 


of the Divine Word and the reason of the case. An instruct ve supp! ment ex- 
amines all the important passages in Paul's epistles which bears upon the sub- 
ject. The ninth lecture on the Re-Introduc'ion of Ceremonialism into the Church 


is well adapted to counteract high church claims and ritualistic tendencies. It 
is ab rk to be studied. 


Jesus Christ: His Times, Life and Work. By FE. pe Pressensz,D. D. 2d ed- 
revised [i. e. of the Translation]. New York: Seribner & Co. 1868. M. de 
Pressensé has some special qualifications for writing such a work—particularly 
as a counteraction to the romance of M. Renan He is familiar with the liter- 
ature, from the first century to the most recent criticisms. He has been in 
Palestine, and knows the scenes and localities of the Life which he reproduces. 
He is not so wedded to the formulas of orthodoxy as to be liable to the charge 
of an undue zeal in their behalf. His work is not a speculative construction of 
the facts, but a fair historic induction from them. Though he himself says, and 
tru'y, ‘‘those who have themselves attempted to depict the life of Jesus are most 
prepared to appreciate the unique worth of the Gospels, and count themselves 
happy in being able to turn from all the imperfections of their reugh delinea- 
tion, to those inspired painters who reached the climax of art without any ar- 
tistic methods, and whose perfect simplicity brings us into direct contact with 
a living Savicur.” 








About one-third of the volume is taken up with the “ Preliminary Questions,” 
viz., Supernaturalism, the relation of the Religion of Christ to past re\igions (an 
excellent sun mary), the State « Judaism at the Coraing of hrist, and the 
Source of the History of Christ. This last point is well handled, and would, by 
itself, make a good tract for general circulation. In the chapters on Judaism it 
is shown, that the doctrine of Jesus could not have been derived from any an- 
tecedent or contem pe raneous teach ng, but has a character of its own in 
marked contrast with the schools of Jerusalem and Alexandria 

The remainder of the volume, in Four Books. examines the Preparation of 
Jesus for this Work, and the General Character of His Ministry ; the First 
Period of that Ministry ; and, finally, the Great Week he Close of the Strug- 
gle—Death and Victory. The author is so candid in his spirit while resolute 
in his convictions, bis style is so clear and animated, and his mastery of his 
theme so entire that his Life of Jesus justly takes a place in the front rank of 
the Jiterature of the subjer t 

This second edition is furnished in this country at $375. The trwnslator, 
Annie Harwood, suys that it is freed from “ the minor inaccuracies of the first 
edition.” ‘The English in general reads well. By acurious blunder the right 
of translstion in Germany is said to be reserved to “M. Weisenhaus, Halle, 
Prussia,” thus personilying the well-known book store of the Orphan House of 
that city. 


The Divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ: Eight Bampton Lec- 
tures. By Henry Parry Lippoy, A. M., Prebendary of Salisbury. New Edi- 
tion. New York: Scribner, Welford & Co. 1868,” We have previously com- 
mended these Lectures. and welcome them in this new and cheaper edition. 
By an arrangement with the English publishers, Mr. Scribner offers them at 
$2.50, for which price they could bardly be republished in this country. The 
work, as a whole, is excellent and timely. Its argument is sound and unim- 
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peachable, though here and there, perhaps, the dogmatic inferences from texts 
of Scripture are unduly extended, in deference to early Councils and the for- 
mulas received by the Anglican church. The prefixed “ Analysis of the Lec- 
tures” is itselfa study. Sabellianism is not as fully treated as its importance 
even now demands ; but the Humanitarian and Arian hypotheses upon the 
Person of Christ are effec ually refuted on the ground of S« riptural 1es imony 
and of patristic interpretati n. It isa book which ought to be in the hands of 
theological students and of ministers. The texts of S ‘ripture, and extracts from 
the Fathers, are given (in the original) in notes at the foot of the page. 

Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological and Ecclesiastical Literature By the Rev. Joun 
McUurtock, D. D., and James Srrone, $.T.D. Vol. IL C. D. New York: 
Harps rs 1868. Svo., double columns. pp. 933. The second volume of this 
comprehensive work is, in some respects, superior to the first, which we noticed 
last year. It reflects high credit on both the editors and publishers. When 
competed, in six or seven volumes, it will stand by itself in the English theo- 
logical literature ; for no such extensive Cyclopedia of all that pertains to the 
Biblical basis, the doctrines, and the history of the church, has been atte mpted 
in Great Britain or this country. Dr. Strong has charge of the Biblical part of 
the work, and means to give the substance of previous dictionaries (es; ecial] 
that of Dr. Wm. Smith), making free use of the materials thus furnished, with- 
out any special additions. The rest of the Cyclopedia falls under the superin- 
tendance of Dr. McClintock, who is amply qualified for the work. He is aided 
by Professor Schem, whose knowledge of the status and statistics of the church 
is unsurpassed by any one in this land. 

The editors frankly avow that their doctrinal position is that of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. While we can not regard this as any special merit of the 
work, we are yet glad to see that they allow the representatives of other com- 
munions to m ike their own statements as to their own views. The arti le on 
the Catholic Apostolic Church (the Irvingites) is by Rev. W. W. Andrews, the 
accomplished representative of that communion; the articles on Calvinism, 
etc... were submitted to a Ref yrmed rey sion, ete. 

One he recommeudations and advantages of this Cyclopedia is the fall- 
ness of its literary ‘ferences, brought down to the most recent works and arti- 
cles. This alone mal t invaluable to a student of the Bible and of Church 
History. ich references might well have been extended under some of the 
subjects; e. g., Government of the Church, Canon Law, ete. 


Hurd & Houghton’s edition of the Unabridged Dictionary of the Bible, by Dr. 
W. Smith, edited by Prof. H. B. Hackett, D. D., and Ezra Abott, A. M., has ad- 
vanced in Parts xiii and xiv to Kir of Moab. 


The Life and Times of St. Gregory the 1 luminator, founder of the Armenian 
Church. Translated from the Armenian. By Kev. S. C. Malam, A. M., Lon- 
don: Rivingtons. 1868. The title of this work does not fully indicate its con- 
tents. It contains, 1, A Summary of the Armenian Church and Nation, trans- 
lated from the Russian Minutes (officially) for 1843 ; 2, The Lion of St. Thad- 
deus and St. Bartholemew, the reputed apostles of the Armenians. 3, The 
Life of Gregory, translated for the work of Vartabed Matthew, Venjce, 1749, 
Mr. Malan also proposes to publish the Liturgy and Confessions of the Arme- 
nian Church, and Mowraireff’s estimate of the doctrinal! differences between the 
Greek and Armenian churches, if there is a demand for thesame. His workis 
not critical, but simply reproduces the Armenian tradition. It isan interesting 
addition to the literature of chucrh history. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Socrates and the Socratic Schools. Translated from the German of Dr. E. 
ZELLER, Professor in the University of Heidelberg, by OswaLp J, Retcuet, B. 
C. L. and M. A., Vice-Principal of Cuddesden College. London: Longmans. 
1868. In this translation of a part of Dr. Zeller’s admirable History of Greek 
Philosophy—which does not pretend to be literal, but ouly a “ reproduction of 
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the substance of Dr. Zeller’s teachings, avoiding all technicalities and unneces- 
sary abstractions ’’—we have not often found the original contradicted or posi- 
tively misrepresented, though the former frequently expresses less than the 
latter, and that which is appreciably different from it. Thus, what Zeller calls 
“ faith in the truth of human -ideas,”’ Mr. Reichel calls faith in their “aims.” 
That which Zeller terms simply a “ process,” (the social and moral decline of 
Greece in the 5th century B. C.,) Mr. Reichel terms a “ progress.” The *‘ deeply 
religious conception of the world,” which Zeller ascribes to Eschylus, becomes 
generalized, in Mr. R’s translation, to “a depth of religious feeling.” What 
Zeller describes as “a peculiar view of nature and its grounds” (causes, onto- 
logical principles, “ Griinden’’), Mr. R. translates as such a ‘‘view of nature 
and its design.’’ We notice, further, that Mr. Reichel never employs the word 
dialectic. Where Zeller says “ dialectic,” “ dialectical investigation,” dialec- 
tical procedure,” and the like, Mr. R. translates almost or quite universally, 
“ cons.ructive criticism.” The fault to be found with this translation is, that 
it is less definite than the original, as expressing generically more. Dialectic 
is, at the most, a variety of “ constructive criticism,” having a distinct conno- 
tation of its own, in which criticism of any kind plays, perhaps, the minor, 
though an essential part. It includes, according to Zeller—at least in Pla- 
tonic usage—two elements or parts: the determination of concepts, or defini- 
nition, and logical division. The former alone was an act of criticism, and as 
such was no less destructive than constructive. It aimed to build up or con- 
struct the one right conception by destroying the many false ones; and it is 
this element of dialectic which was especially characteristic of Socrates’ mode 
of procedure. There was scarcely any sound reason for replacing a good and 
specific term by another more general and hence more vague. 

On one point of philosophical doctrine we have observed a glaring fault, 
where an exact translation of Zeller, while perfectly ‘‘ intelligible,” would 
have preserved Mr. R. from exposing his historical ignorance or forgetfulness. 
After explaining that the philosophical significance of Socrates lay in his for- 
mal research of correct concepts, or in definition, Zeller adds (Phil. d.8Gr., ii, 
35): ‘“ This Socratic searching for the concept grows now in Plato to a finding 
of it, to a certainty of possessing and beholding it. For him objective [objec- 
tiveized] thoughts, ideas, are ali that is real—idea-less being [‘ das ideenlose 
Sein’-—being which is not controlled and illuminated by the idea], i. e., matter 
as such, is the absolutely unreal while all other things area compound of being 
and non-being, possessing only that complement of reality which is propor- 
tional to their participation in the idea.’ Mr. Reichel’s error lies in his ren- 
dering of the latter part of this passage, from the place commencing, “ idea- 
less being,” which he puts thus: ‘* Objects of sense and matter are simply 
non-existent ; and since all things are made up partly of what is, and partly of 
what is not, they therefore are real only in proportion to the part they have in 
the idea.’ (p.44). He has erroneously coiirdinated “ objects of sense” and 
“matter,” and described each as ‘‘non-existent.’’ This is neither the Platonic 
doctrine nor the statement of Zeller. For Plato, matter was not an object of 
sense nor in the same category wiih such objects. It was the negative prin- 
ciple of the world, the principle of necessity, limiting the operations of the 
world-builder—scarcely other than the Aristotelian potentiality. which, though 
existent, was not real or “actual.” “ Objects of sense,” like matter, exist, but, 
unlike matter, they possess a portion of reality, a derivative reality, flowing 
from their more or less complete pariicipation iu (subjection to) the ideas. It 
is these object8 of sense, that Zeller intends by the expression ‘‘all other 
things,” and the grammatical contrast in which this is placed over against 
**matter as such,” should have been sufficient to recall to Mr. R. the Platonic 
distinction, if he had been fully aware of it. It is true that a species of non- 
existence is attributed to matter, when it is designated as the “ not-being” in 
Opposition to the ideas as “ being ;” but here only relative, not absolute, non- 
existence is meant. It is Platonic, therefore, to say that matter exists, but is 
absolutely unreal, and that “ objects of sense ” also exist, and have, besides, a 
certain, but not full complement of reality. 
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It is unnecessary to mention that Dr. Zeller’s “ Philosophie der Griechen ” 
is exceedingly well worth translating entire, and Mr. Reichel is to be thanked 
for calling the attention of English-speaking readers to it. It is only to be 
regretted that his version, though quite readable as English, should not show 
signs of more exact philosophical scholarship. ; 


Ia Philosophie en France au X1Xe Siecle. Par Fexrx Ravaisson, Membre 
de l'Institut. Paris. 1868. To us Americans and English, who are apt to take 
our philosophical cue rather from the French than from the Germans, this one of 
the Keports on Letters and the Sciencgs in France, published as a complement 
to the “ Exposition Universelie,” should be of great interest. M. Ravaisson, 
the author of two volumes on the “ Metaphysics of Aristotle,” published some 
thirty years ago, here resumes the history of philosophy in France since the 
beginning of the present century. This involves the review and critique of 
Eclecticism, Positivism and other philosophical developments, together with 
an adequate reference to the special auxiliary sciences of psychology, physi- 
ology of the brain and nervous system, language, logic, esthetics and ethics. 
The exposition and discussion of what is called the Experimental School in 
France—of which the physiologist Claude Bernard is one of the most distin- 
guished representatives, reaches the same conclusion with that developed by 
Prof. Caro in his “ Le Matérialisme et la Science,” namely, that the scientiffo 
position of that school leaves the way open and even points to a rapproche- 
ment between “ posi ive” science and philosophy. M. Ravaisson concludes 
that the history of the last half century of philosophizing in France, and in 
other countries as well, foreshadows an era, not far distant, “ of which the gen- 
eral character shall be the predominance of what might be called an idealistie 
realism or positivism ”"—a doctrine recognizing that all motion is tendency; that 
all potentiality involves the tendency to motion ; that tendency is action ; that 
all natural activity is radically or uitimately intelligent; and that intelligence 
—or thought, will and love combined—is tie root and substance of all being. 
The spirit and doctrine of the book recommend it to the attention and sympa- 
thy of all who are accustomed to meditate on ultimate questions. 


Rapport sur les Progrés del Anthropologie. Par M. A. De Quatrefages, Mem- 
bre de Institut, Professeur au Museum. Paris: 1867. This is another of 
the Reports alluded to in the preceding notice. F. A. Lange,in his eschi- 
chie des Materialismus, remarks that the whole history of materialism (and the 
same js of course true of the history of the opposition to materia)ism), is marked 
by the specific characteristic, that cosmical questions have gradually lost in in- 
terest, while those of anthropology have been constantly becoming the subject 
of more eager contention. Undoubtedly this contention will continue, as M. 
De Quatrefages suggests, so long as men shall continue to dogmatize and anti- 
dogmatize, guided by passion rather than by reflection and attention to facts. 
There are tacts on which the science of anthropology is based. But this science 
is not yet completed. It is still laboring to deduce the unknown from the 
known, as e. g., the age of the human race from discoverable traces of his past 
existence ; and this effort is scientific and landable. But it is not fair, argues 
De Q., to demand of anthropology the solution ofa problem such as that of the 
origin of man, so long as no facts are known or are at present attained which 
warrant any scientific conclusion in the matter. This problem, he says, is now, 
and will perbaps always be, insoluble, since we have no means of observing or 
of showing by experiment by what processes the organic creation originated. 
Whether facts, however, point toward the community of origin of all animal 
species, in particular whether man and the ape are cousins, and what the pres- 
ent state of science is with reference to the other questions of anthropology— 
the place of man in creation the unity of the human species, the geographical 
centre of creation and the physical, social and moral characteristics of man as 
determined by the comparison of statistics relative to the various races—to- 
gether with the whole literature and an epitome of the history of anthropology, 
those who are interested in these things can not more easily learn from any 
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other book with which we are acquainted than from this one on the “ Progress 
of Anthropology.” It has a permanent value as an historical work, and an im- 
mediate one as a résumé of present results, and as a most caudid and scientific 
discussion of questions still more or less disputed. The author is well known to 
have decided, and what are ealled “conservative” or anti-materialistie, ¢ pinions 
on a!l these questions, and his exposition of the grounds on which they are 
based, together with his criticism of counter-grounds, constitutes a very valu- 
able contribution to science. The work is well worthy of being translated. 


The Human Intellect: With an Introduction upon Psychology and the Soul. 
By Noau Porrer, D. D., Clark Professor of Moral Philosophy, etc., in Yale 
College. New York: Scribner & Co. 1868. pp. 673. It is a Jong time since 
we have had such a solid volume of phil sophy, by an American author—or 
one so able. It is abreast of the sharp discussions of the day, and, on some 
points, takes the leadin our country. It is the result, not only of a generous 
training in the history of philosophy, including its most recent works in France, 
Germany and England, but also of the author’s long and successful experience 
as a teache I of ph losophy in one of our foremos | ° 

In preparing the work, Dr. Porter had before hi ourse, the difficul 
task of making, at one and the same time, a text-book for ec 12 ¢ ‘3, anda 
work which should sum upand carry on the general discussion of the main 
topics, These two aims must, of course, clash to a certain extent They are, 
perhaps, as well adjusted in this volume as can be. ‘There is la ype for 
beginners——smal] type for the more advanced—smaller type for t ost eriti- 
cal investigations and the hist rical material. Some, for a re text-book, 
might have preferred the large type alone; but, if our college dents are 
really to master the high questions of mental science, they must not only learn 
definitions, but also discuss problems—and discuss them in the li of their 
history. We have no faith in a text-book of philos ipiy which makes every- 
thing plain and easy toa Ll sorts and conditions of students. 

The work will be found of speci l value ar d importance. in relation to the 
principles of Theism, as contrasted with Materialism and Pantheism ; and thus 
it runs into the heart of our current controversies. On al 
the Principle of Life, the Soul, the e-sential difference betw 
ter, the Laws oft 
irreducible Ideas of the Human Intell gence—as Time, Sy 
Final Cause, the Infinite and Al S$ positive data of tl 
tions and discussions are able an factory. 

Wh lk ‘can not endorse he definitions and arguments of a y 


he Mind. as spiri ual and not physic ul, 


} } 


seven hundred pages, we can and do cordially recommend the 
fruit of r.p , 
priority 

ical and n 


Mental Seteane > a Carnet of ‘chology. and the History of Phil 
Designed as a text-book for Hi Sel ar | ts y ALEXANDE 
Bain, M. A., Prof. in the University of Aberdeen, etc yew York: Appleton 
& Co., 1808. Professor Bain represents in Psychology the views of the school 
of Hartley, the Mills, ete.—that is, the so-called “ experientialists.” It is a 
branch of materialism. The materialist says, “give me matter and motion and 
I will show you how the world was made.” Mr. Bain says, ‘‘give me Sensa 
tions and the Law of Association. and I will show you how . s built 
up, explain all its faculties, processes and knowledge.” Of course, we have 
no sympathy with any such system, regarding it as false in its princip'es, and 
prenicious in its consequences. And we should earnestly deprecate the use of 
such a text-book in our high-schoo!s and colleges. At » same time, the vol- 
ume is of importance for all those who wish to see the most compact and clear 
Psychology yet produced on that basis. To be perfectly understood, howev- 
er, it needs to be supplemented from the author's larger work on the “ Senses 
and the Intellect.” 
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Ia Relizion pir E. Yacherot, dz U Institut. Paris: Chamerot et Lauwereyus. 
1869 M. Vacueror occupies a peculiar and independent position in 
F rench philosophy. A fve to eclecticism, and ontologism, and sensualism, he 
tr ed in his“ Metaphysics” to work out a system which wou!d supersede 
these phases of speculation, as well as the Christian dogmas. His own system 
is @ phase of pantheism—a spiritualism divested of the idea ofa personal deity. 
He is undoubtedly one of the ablest and most perverse of the representatives of 
modern French philosophy,—a philosopher with a final and exhaustive system 
of the universe, and having no school. He is either far beyond, or far behind, 
his times. 

Tuis, his last work, aims at investigating “ Religion,” in its idea, sources, in- 
fluence, history—and futurity. Its professed aim is to explain Religion by 
Psychology—i. e.,to show that Religion is only a product, and a vanishing 
product of the human soul. In his First Book, he describes the German, French, 
and (what he calls) the Religious and Theological Critique of Religion ; in the 
Second Look, entitled “ Method,” he examines the Etymological, the Histori- 
cal, and the Psychological Methods; in the Third Book, in three chapters, he 
discourses upon Religion in the Past, the Present, and the Future,—and seems 
to be as confident about the last : he is about the first two. Thesum of the 
whole is, that re ligion in all its spe ‘ial forms is to pass away; a id all that 
is left is—-a metaphysical system of the catagories, as understood by Vach- 
erot. 


Hermes Trismégiste. duction complete par Lovis Ménarp. 2me éd. 
Paris: Dilleret Cie. T isan excellent translation of all the essays and frag- 
ments ascribed to the Thrice Great Hermes—a link in the chain of human 
thought. The translator in alearned Introdnetion discourses at length, and 
critically, on the origin of the Hermetic Books. He views themas representing 
the tinal aspirations of the highest Greek wisdom, dimly anticipating the fuller 
revelations and affirmations of the Christian’faith. Itis a mystical system, born 
of the imagination, hovering between the negations of Greek thought and thé 


dogmas of the Christian fuith pon the problem of human destiny. With all 
Sts tt hy ; 


iperf-ctions there is in the H tic philosophy, in relation to God and 
divine wisdom, an immeasurable euperiority on some of the pretentions and 
} 


superficial theories of modern would-be philosophers, when discoursing upon the 


grounds and ends of human |i'e and destiny here is more of the root of the 
matter, and of the abiding substance of things, hiddet! under the wings of 
Hermes Tri-megistos than can possibly be found in that vague pantheism or 
naturalism, which affects such a show of wisdom, and infects so much of our 
current literature, 


The Sibbath Question. Ser ns } iedto the Valley Church, Orange, N. J. 
By Georce B. Bacon, Pastor New York: Secribuer, 1868. Mr. Bacon 
writes, as becomes his descent, with precision and vigor. His main aim 
seems to be to rescue the Ciristian Sunday from the specalties of the Jewish 
Sabbath, while sill maintaining its divine authority and sanctity. In this he 
is right; though we are not able to concur in all his statements and argu- 
ments. We agree with him, that, as a matter of fact, the Christian Sunday is 
not the Jewish Sabbath, nor bound by all its prescripts. The law of the Deca- 
logue on this point is not in form, though it is in effect, a statute for Chris- 
tendom—else we should be required to observe the Sabbath I ay. But thelaw 
of the Sabbath (Sunday) is a law for the race, and not for Jews only. We are 
promised an article on the whole subject from an esteemed contributor, for a 
future number of our Review. 


PRACTICAL RELIGIOUS WORKS. 


Sermons by Henry Ward Beecher. Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. Selected from 
Published and Unpublished Discourses [by Rev. Lyman Apporr], and Revised 
by their Author, 2 vols. 8vo. New York, Harper & Bros, 1868. With a toler- 
able likeness of Mr. Beecher. These substantial volumes contain about fifty of 
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Mr. Beecher’s sermons, so selected from a large number as to give a fair repre- 
sentation of the scope and variety of his pulpit ministrations. This they un- 
doubtedly do, so far as the printed page will permit. But yet we must con- 
fess that they do not come fully up to Mr. Beecher’s reputation, nor explain 
his unrivaled popularity, as a preacher. His greatest power is his personal 
power. To know him, he must be seen and heard. He is a great pulpit ora- 
tor, on the whole unsurpassed in this country, The Harpers can not repro- 
duce the Beecher of the platform and the pulpit. 

Yet, judged by the ordinary standard, these volumes, as a collection of ser- 
mons, are well adapted to instruct and stimulate the popular mind and heart 
on many topics or Christian truth, and especially of Christian life and duty. 
Preachers of “ the most s‘raitest’’ sect may learn frm them how to reach the 
general sense and consciousness of the people. They are not models of theo- 
logical statement, but they are high examples of the way in which Christian 
truth may and ought to be brought home to the men of our times. Every ser- 
mon, each paragraph, tells. Every sermon appeals to a great variety of minds 
and tendencies. And here is one secret of Mr. Beecher’s power. His soul is 
intensely sympathetic. And hence he probably reaches a larger class of men, 
who are just hovering between orthodoxy and heterodoxy than any other 
preacher of the land. And this is no slight service in our day and genera- 
tion. 





Conversations of Jesus Christ with Representative Men. By Wriutiam Anas, 
D. D., Pastor of Madison Square Church, N. Y. Am. Tract Seciety, New York. 
Dr. Adams is always appropriate and felcitious. The plan of this volume al- 
lows full scope to his best qualities as a preacher, and an expositor of Scrip- 
ture. The subjects are, Nicodomns, the Rationalist; the Woman of Samaria ; 
the Obtuse Sensualist ; the Young Ruler; the Moralist ; the Intelligent Scribe ; 
Not far from the Kingdom of God. etc. The two last are on Mary Magdalene, 
Love Rewarded ; and Peter, the Restored Penitent. Making use of the best 
expositions, Dr. Adams always adds something of his own. His characterizing 
of New Testament personages, while true to the text, has lessons also for our 
times. No one can read this volume without profit. 


The same Society, indefatigable in its works, also publishes: Devotional 
Thoughts of Eminent Divines,” selected by D. A. HansHa, with an excellent 
Introductory Essay by D. Srracve, pp, 566,—an instruction and beautiful com- 
pilation; “ Fanuy Lightman’s Choice,” by Mrs. Berry,—a simple, we!l-told 
tale ; ‘* Hattie May ; or Ways of Doing Good,’ by Mrs S. E. Dames; ‘* The 
Mirage of Life,” and “The Star of Bethlehem,”’ both well illustrated ; and a 
capital 4to. volume for the young folks, called “Golden Threads,” by Mrs. 
Heven C. Knieut, and others, finely printed and illustrated ;—try the experi- 
ment of giving it to your children. 

Besides the vols. noticed under other heads, R. Carter & Bros. also publish Dr. 
Tuomas Gururte’s “Studies of Character from the Old Testament,” on Abraham, 
Eliezer, Joseph, Moses, Joshua, Caleb, Boaz, Ruthand Gideon—adapted to our 
times; “Wind-Wafted Seed,” edited by Dr. Macteop Gururir, pp. 453, aseries 
of tales and sketches, short and pithy, gathered into a handsome volume: and a 
new edition of Dr. James Hami.ton’s “The Pearl of the Parables,” so highly 
esteemed, and issued in good style. We are glad to see thata new edition of 
all of Dr. Hamilton’s works is announced. 

Mr. M. W. Dodd, 506 Broadway, adds to his excellent Catalogue of Books, 
‘The Orphan’s Triumphs : the Story of Lily and Harry Grant,” pp. 295: and 
* Paul and Margaret: the Inebriate’s Children ;” both ijlustrated and interest- 
ing. 

The Presbyterian Publication Committee publish a beautiful “Do Geop 
Library ;” “nine new copy-riguted books,” with illustrations, a capital gift for 
the young folks. 


The same Board publishes: ‘‘ Ulrich Zwingli, the Patristic Reformer, a His- 
tory.” by Rev. Wm. M. Blackburn, This is the best popular account of the 
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Swiss Reformer which we know. It is prepared on the basis of the study of the 
sources, and contains a graphic and truthful picture of the man and his 
times—written, too, with discr.mination. It gives tle best promise of the success 
of the author in his new and important position. as Professor of Church Llistory 
in the North Western Theological Seminary at Chicago. 


, Mr. Dodd has also brought out another work of Professor Blackburn, en- 
titled “ Geneva’s Shield,” which describes other scenes in the earlier Swiss Re- 
formation, illustrating the character of Farel and his compeers. 


Our Life in China; by Heten 8. C. Nevivs. New York: Carters Mr. and 
Mrs. Nevius went to China in 1853,in connection with the Presbyterian mission. 
This volume gives a simple and attractive record of their missionary experience 
—and is especially instructive on the best way of reaching the female popula- 
tion of China. This land is now at our dvuors, famishiog fur the bread of life. 
Christian men and women need only read such a truthful story to have their 
hearts kindled, in view of the needs of one-fourth of the population of our 
globe. The American Church has a great work to do among the Chinese. 


“The Missionary Herald,” Boston, has become more interesting than ever 
during the past year. It is admirably conducted. Our pastors can not afford 
to do without it. Each number contains an illustration. 

Zeitschrift f. Philosophie und Philosophische Kritik. 1868, This philosophical 

eriodical, edited by Profs J. H. v. Fichte of Stuttgart, H. Ulrici of Halle, and 

r. J. U. Wirth, still stands at the head of the German (that is to say, of all) 
the works of its kind. Its tone is speculative, yet conservative ; its criticisms 
of philosophical works, from all countries, are candid; and its philosophical 
Bibliography is full. Prof. Ulrici, who is really its editor, is a man of wide 
philosophical culture; his work on“ Man and Nature” is one of the ablest re- 
plies to moderna materialism. The volume of this journal, 4 Nos, 1858, con- 
tains the following articles: Prof. R. Seydel, The Philosophical Problem ot 
the Present Times—a thoughtful and instructive essay; Count de Gobineau, In- 
vestigations on the Divine Manifestations of Sporadic Life, two articles; Dr. H, 
Schwarz—Real Idealism, or Pure Idealism—in controversy with Dr. Wirth, 
with the rejoinder of the latter; Dr. Sehliepacke on the Fundamental Idea of 
Githe’s Faust—an acute analysis; J.J. Miller of Zurich,on the Origin of Visual 
Perceptions ; Dr. Arthur Richter, on an Introduction to Philosophy (ascribed 
to Porphyry) of the School of the Neo-Platonists, two articles, giving a clear 
representation of the principles of this school; Prof. Dr. A. Zeising, Studies on 
Forms—an esthetic essay by a competent hand; Dr. Baumann, on an essay 
ascribed by Cousin to Descartes (published 1801, and republished by Cousin 
in his edition of Descartes, Vol. I!), entitled ‘* Rules for the Conduct of the Un- 
derstanding "—showing that it is improperly ascribed to Descartes; J. H. v. 
Fichte, on ** Concrete Theism;”’ T. C. Simon, The Present State of Metaphysics 
in Great Britain—a Berkeleyan essay and theory; with reviews of the most 
recent works, including the St. Louis ‘‘Journal of Speculative Philosophy,” 
and Kreeger’s translation (Philadelphia) of Fichte’s “Science of Knowledge.’? 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


The Histo,y of Civilization. Py Amos Dean, LL. D. In seven Volumes. Vol. 
IL Aibany, N. Y.: Joel Munsell. 1868. The late Dr. Dean, Professor in the 
Law School of Albany. was an indefatigable student and worker, and a profic- 
ient in several branches of knowledge: in fact be aimed at a compend of all 
knowledge. Be-ides doing in the Law School an amount of solid work each 
day, which would have been enough for any ordinary man, and besides bearing 
his part in other scientific, literary, and philanthropic works —he was also en- 
gaged for thirty years in the preparation of the learned and laborious History 
of Civilization, the first volume of which is now published in elegant style, by 
Mr. Munsell, of Albany, so famous for his typographical achievements. 

Of this elaborate and able work we should be glad to give a much fuller ac- 
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count than our space now allows. It is laid out on a broad scale and plan. If 
not executed fully at all points, it is because no one min could perfect such a 
gigantic undertaking. The wonder is, that, in so busy a life. the author accu- 
mulated such a large miss of materia's, studied them so diligently and con- 
scientiously, and wrote out fully the manuscript of seven large volumes, revised 
for the press, in a clear, instructive, and rapid outline, well digested and ar- 
ranged. The day of scholars is growing in America, with a liberal promise for 
the future. 

In the Introduction, History is defined as “the record of human progress.” 
Its revelations are summed up in “three sources of evidence,—the monument, 
the man, the written record.”” In primeval history, “Egypt gives us the monu- 
ment, Arabia the man.and Pheenicia the writ'en record.” The great principles 
which lie at the foundation of all historical development are resolved into “ six 
elements of humanity,” viz.: “1. Industry ; 2. Religion ; 3. Government; 4. 
Society ; 5. Philosophy ; 6. Art.” Each nation is considered under all these 
heads—in describing its part and state in the evolution of human civilization. 
A chapter is devoted to the ethnography of the race, in its essential unity and 
manifest diversity. Then the general plan is laid out in the following method : 
1. The geographical situation of each nation, with its peculiarities. 2. A brief 
summary of i's leading historical events. 3. To show how each stands in rela- 
tion to the above ‘‘ six elements of humanity,” which are thus further defined. 
,‘Each one of these has a diferent foundation. Industry is founded on the idea 
of the useful; religion on that of the holy, or divine; society on that of the 
agreeable [a somewhat narrow view] ; government on that of the just; philos- 
ophy on that of the true in itself ; and art on that of the beautiful. or sublime. 

The reminder of the volume is ocenpied with the application of this method 
to the Asiatic peoples, and to Egypt—-among whom China and India receive a 
less degree of attention than, in some respects; they deserve ; though it is true 
that they have not contributed so largely tothe main stream of human progress 
in its westward course as several of the other Asiatic nations and races. 

The plan of the work, it will thus be seen, is a large one, and it is exeented 
with no slight degree of diligence and success. The examination of the specu- 
lative questions in the philosophy of history does not enter so directly into 
Professor Dean’s scheme, though he shows a knowledge of their nature and 
bearings. His point of view is more practical and simply hi-tovical. We trust 
that the work may secure the atieution, and meet with the success, which 1t so 
well deserves. 


Harper's Pictorial History of the Great Rebellion. By Atrrep H. Guernsey and 
Heney M. Avven. Parts L IL, 1868. 4to. pp. 835, profusely illustrated. Asa 
pictorial representation of our late War, this work of the Harpers certainly 
takes the foremost place. All its main acts and scenes and persons are repro- 
duced with great fidelity. No more vivid pictures of the scenes of the struggle 
can anywhere be found. All the chief localities and batiles are clearly defined. 
So far as now accessible, the main documents to authenticate the statements of 
the text have been consulted, shedding new light on many points, especislly in 
relation to the Southern plans and campaigns. ‘The aim of the authors has 
manifestly been to secure a truthful record. And, though we differ from them, 
here and there, in the interpretation of the facts. we can not deny their fidelity, 
research, and genera! impartiality. The narrative is brought down to the 
Reconstruction Acts of 1865-1867, in respect to which it is justly said that “it 
seems certain. whatever else may fail, that the principle of ‘equal rights for all 
men withont distinction of color’ will be maintained.” Subsequent events have 
justified this prophecy. 

The Life of George Stephenson, and his Son, Robert Sephenson, comprising, also, a 
History of the Invention and Introduction of the Railway Locomotive. By 
Samvet Swites. With Portraits and numerous LIilusitrations. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1868. Science, as well as religion, has its devotees and even 
martyrs. Any record which shows us how man triumpls over nature, and, 
what is even more difficult, over the prejudicies of human opinion, is an ad- 
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vantage to mankind. The portraits of the two Stephensons, especially of the 
elder, show that they were built for strong work—manly, English faces, full of 
force and thought. And this admirable record of their lives. by one well-fit- 
ted to write them, will give in-truction and stimulus to all engaged in hke 
self-denying labors. ‘The engine-wright of Killingworth, of the name of 
Stephenson,” as Dr. Paris described him in 1831, in bis * Life of Sir Humphrey 
Davy,” wade our railways what they are, however little we think of him in 
our daily travels. The work is brought out in a sulid and haadsome form. 


Essays on the Prospects of Nations in Civilization, Productive Industry, Wealth 
and P:palatin. Lilustrated by Statistics of Mining, Agriculture, Manufacture, 
Commerce, Banking. Internal [mprovements, Emig:ation and Population. By 
Ezra C. Seaman. Second Series. New York: Scribner & Co. 1868. The ti- 
tie of this work indicates its main scope. It is a compilation of great research 
and indusiry, and invaluable to all who wish to study the statistics of civiliza- 
tion. The influence of climate and external circumstances upon the character 
and history of nations has been worked up with speci«l care. We know of no 
other work which so well fills just its place. The most recent statistics, so far 
as practicable, have been used. 


The Spani:h Conquest in America, and its Relation to the Ii-tory of Slavery and to 
the Guvernment of Clonies. By AntHur Heirs. 4 vols. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1856-1868, This important and valuable historical work is now com- 

leted by the publication of the fourth volume, supplemented by a life of 
as Casas by the same author, recently published in London, of whom there ia 
also a good account in Vol. 2 of this work. Of the Spanish Conquests in Amer- 
ica, and of the introduction of Slavery into the coutinent. it furnishes by far 
the best history which we have ; thoughthe author (vol. iv, p. 407) modestly 
“looks forward with hope to seme great historian arising, who, devoting his 
life to the history of the New Wor!d—will make all the other histories that have 
been written upon this subject appear poor and fragmentary.” His object has 
been to describe the intermingling of races. the progress of slavery. the modes 
of Spanish colonization; and to give a full account of the fate of conquered 
Indians, and of the Africans, introduced asslaves. How the Spanish coloniza- 
tion of this continent arose and was developed is fully described: and why it 
did not suecee is also indicated by the narrative. It was an attempt to im- 
pose Spanish laws and usages wpon a new cond! tion of things for which they were 
essentially unfitted. It tried to govern a new country simply in the interest of 
an old country. It tried to subject arace, instead of developing it. ‘This must 
always be a fatal policy—-to one or the other of the parties concerned, if not to 


both. 


The Dutch Reformation: a History of the Struggle in the Netherlands for Civit 
and Religious Liberiy, in the Sixteenth Century. By W. Cartos Martyn. 
Am. Tract Society, New York. Mr. Martyn is already well known by hia 
works on the “ English Puritans,” “The Huguenots.” etc. He writes in an 
effective and popular style. and in hearty sympaiby with the principles of the 
Great Reformation. His history of the Dutch Reformation is equal, in some 
respec!s superior. to his previous volumes, showing a diligent use ofall the ae- 
cessible documents (which are carefully reterred to throughout the vo'ume,, 
and a rare faculty of depicting the results of his investiga ion in a graphic par 
rative. His method and style improve with each successive work. His com- 
pact volume is an excellent summary of the beroic struggles, and the main re- 
sulis of the Dutch Reformation. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

English Past and Present. Eight Lectures. Dy R. C. Trexcu,D. D., Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. Sixth Edition, revised and improved. New York: Ch 
Scribner & Co., 1868. Many will still recall the zest with which they read 
these lectures on their first appearance—as opening up to them, in a popular 
way, almost a new conceptiou of the growth of our language. Since then, we 
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have more philosophical and critical works, in some respects more accurate, but 
none of greter intervst or better for general use. 


Reminiscences of European Travel. By Anprew P. Peasopy. New York: 
Hurd & Houghton. This is a charming book of travel. it is made up of let- 
ters writien ai the time, slightly altered for the Lowell Institute. Everytiing is 
simple, fresh, and to the point, telling us just what we want to hear about, and 
£0 telling it, that, when we have seen or heard the same. we are all the more 
interesied. It isa good thing to go through England, Irance, Italy, Switzer- 
land and parts of Germany, in couipany with 80 wise, genial and instructive a 
Companion. 


Scotia’s Bards : the Choice Productions of the Scottish Poets. with Biograph- 
ical I lustrations. New York: Robert Carter & Bros., 1869. This new edition 
ofa favorite volume, brought out in elegant typography and with fitting illus- 
trations, wil be welcomed by very many, not only as an appropriate gifi-book 
for the season, but also as an excellent and enduring collection of some of the 
best specimens of Scotia’s Bards, made with good judgment, and enriched by 
simple, yet appropriate biographical notices. The editor has done his work 
well. More than sixty of Scotiand’s poets are here represerte i, in some of 
their best productions. Many of the pieces are in the national dialect, of 
which Lord Jeffrey rightly says, ‘“ Tie Scotch is not to be considered as a pro- 
vincial dialect —the veh.cie only of rustic vulgarity and rude local aumor. It is 
the languag® of a whole country, 1 ng an intependent kingdom. and still sep- 
arate in liws, character and minners.” * The Scotch is, in reality, a highiy 
poetical language ; itis an ignorant, as well as an illiberal prejudice, which 
would seek to confound it with the barbarous dialects of Yorkshire or De- 
von.” 

Midam: Thérese ; or the Volunteers of 92. By MM. Ercxmann Cuarrray. 
Translated from the 13th Edition With Tea fitll-page Illustritions. Third 
thousand. New York: Scribaer & Co., 1569. The novels of these twin anth- 
ors are certainly admirable, for their simplicity, fidelity, moral tone and delin- 
eition, They are“ realistic ” in the best sense: superior, in every artistic and 
historic respect, to the Miihlbach series, which has proved so popular in this 
country. War, as it effects common life, is faithfully portrayed. The transla- 
tion is excelieit. 

Lyra Sacra Americana, or Gems from American Sacred Poetry. By Cus. D. 
CrixeveLann, New York : Scribner & Co. This collect:on is made wiih skill and 
discrimination. It is a useful supplement to our hymnological literature, en- 
riched with notes and biographical details by the editor. The Literary Church- 
man, London, not apt to praise American bvoks, says, that “this volume con- 
tains a certsin proportion of pieces which rise altogether above the average, 
and ought to be domesticated in England among our standard hymns and 
poems. “ The gem of all these hymns is Ray Palmer’s‘ My faith loos up to 
tuee ;?”’ it also quotes in full his ‘‘Come, Holy Ghost, in love,” and says, that 
“excepting the Veni Cre:tor, and Faber’s ‘‘ Holy Ghost, come down upon thy 
eb'ldren,” it hardly knows of any hymn, addressed to the Holy Ghost, “equal 
to that.” 


Constance Aylmer; A Story of the Seventeenh Century. B. H. F. P., New York: 
Scribner & Co. The author of this volume, named only by initials, now living 
in the West, has produced a work alike creditable to her imagination, Christian 
feeling and historic insight. ‘The early days of Maahattan are porivrayed with 
w fidelity which betrays study of the sources of history. The narrative and plot 
are well conlucted, and will interest all readers. The coloring of the times is 
on the whole well maintained. After the manner of the Schiinberg-Cotta nar- 
ratives, it combines the religious and the historical, with no slight degree of 
success. 


Trive's and Adventures in South and Centra! America. First Series. Life 
in the Llanos of Venezuela. By Don Ramon Paez. New York: Scribner & 
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Co. 1868. The first edition of this work was published under the title 
“Wild Scenes in South America.” The author was stimulated, while yet a 
student, to prepare for, and to write it, by the writings of Von Humboldt and 
of Chs. Waterton. An introductory Address, in this revised edition, “To 
Young America,” followed by an interesting account of Venezuela, as it now 
is, sets forth, in some aspects, the relations of North to South America. The 
bulk of the work is devoted to explorations and adventures, chicfly in com- 
paratively unexplored regions, which arrest attention and have often the charm 
of novelty. It is a decidedly interesting work, and is fully illustrated. 


Adventures in the Apache Country: a Tour through Arizona and Sonora, 
with Notes on the Silver Regionsof Nevada. By J. Ross Browne. Illustrated 
by the Author. New York: Harper & Bros. 1869. All who wish to be- 
come acquainted with the physical traits and resources of our Western Terri- 
tories will be interested and aided by the picturesque narrative of Mr_ Ross 
Browne. The illustrations are spirited—-occasionally exaggerated. Mr. Brown 
is certainly a most entertaining reporter of travels in out-of-the-way places and 
scenes. 


Wild Life under the Equator. Narrated for Young People. By Vaul de 
Chaillu. With numerous Engravings. New York: Harpers. 1969. An 
account, simply yet earnestly told, of the author’s adventures in Africa. In 
the way of natural history aud equatorial adventure, it will both instruct and 
stimulate the youthiul imagination. It is brought out in a superior style of 
printing and illustration. 


Arr. XIV.—THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
GERMANY. 
RECENT GERMAN WORKS. 

Meister Eckhart, der Mystiker : zur Geschichte der religiisen Speculation im 
Deutschland ; von Adolf Lasson. The author of this monograph has spent 
many yeurs in the study of the German mystics, and is the author of the valua- 
ble section in Ueberweg’s History of Philosophy, respecting this objecis. He 
has done a great service to the public in this work. An introduciion on the 
nature and value of mysticism, contains many just and valuable remarks; them 
follows « sketch of Eckhart’s life. The body of the work describes his views 
on 1, the Soni; 2, Being (das Wesen) and its Revelation ; 3, the Union of the 
Soul with God; 4, Moral Life ; 5 Kevelation and the Church. 

Cremer, bibl. sch-ti.eologishes Wirterbuch der Neutestamentlichen Griicitat 
This is a valuable work in the depari'ment of New Testament exegesis ; it will 
soon be brought outin a translation at Edinbuigh. The author does not at- 
attempt complete lexicon of the New Testament, but merely to give the words 
that are either peculiar to the’ New Testameat, or which have a peculiar New 
Tesaament signification. He traces the history of each word, from its root, 
through classic Greek, the Septuagint and Hellenistic Greek and shows its dis- 
tinctive and varied New Testament use, It ought to be in the hands of every 
student cf the New Testament 

Weiss, Lehrbuch der biblische Theologie des Neuen Test. A valuable work 
full of interesting matter, from a satisfactory standpoint. Lie differs from Ne- 
ander and his school in several important points; 1, In excluding the life of 
Jesus from his investigation ; 2, ln restriciing himself to the vari ey of New 
Testament doctrine and not attempting to give up the unity. Thclatter especi- 
ally is a great defect. His own scheme is as follows: 

I. Doctrine of Jesus according to the earliest uraditions. The first three 
Gospels in part ; John’s Gospel must come under the doctr ne of John. 

II. The original Apostolical Type of Doctrine previous to Paul. 1, The dis 
courses of ihe Acis; 2, 1 Peter, 4, James. 
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lil. Pauline Type of Doctrine. 1, The discourses in the Acts. 2, The four 
eat doctrinal and polemical Apostles. 3, The minor Epistles, written during 
‘aul’s imprisonment. 4, The Pastoral Epistles. 

IV. The origina! Apostolic Doctrine after Paul. 1, Hebrews. 2, Peter, Jude. 
3, Apocalypse. 4, First three Gespels. 

V. Theology of John: his Gospels and Epistles. 

Friedrich Schleiermacher ; Ein Lebens and Charakterbild, von Dr. Schenkel. 
The centenary of Schleiermactier has brought out a rich and varied literature 
eoncerning th's theologian. Among these, this book is one of the most preten- 
tious. Schenkel profe.ses to be a disciple of Schleiermacher and strives to use 
his name in the interests of the Protestiut Association. Luther's, Calvin's and 
Schleiermacher‘s, and even that of Jesus appear often in Schenkel’s books, 
but when we notice that to him the essential principle of Christiantty is the 
ethical principle, we can regard his use of the names of Luther and Schleier- 
macher us no more true than his ‘* Characterbild Jesu.” Schenkel is no disci- 
ple of Schleiermacher, who gave to religion ani theology a positive tendency, 
rested in the vit«l faith of the Reformation, and this tendency his faithfu! dis- 
ciples have carried out until they have obtained a higher standpo'nt than thoir 
master. Schenkel bas a lower and more unsatisfactory standpoint than Scblei- 
— There is more of Schenkel than of Schleiermachr in this Charakter- 

ild. 

* Die christliche Lehre von der g6tilichen Gnade;’ Erster und allgemeine 
Theil ; M. F. Kuny. Ths work by a» Roman Catholic theologian, Prof. in 
‘ubingen, is important ; it is a continuation of his previous labors in the de- 
partment of dogmatices. He has alieady published, Vol. i, Introduction his 
Catholic Dogmatics ; Vol. ii, The general Doctrine of God ; Vol. iii, Doctrine of 
the Trinity. He now proposes to discuss the body of doctrine under the head 
ef the Divine Grace. This Vol. presents the original-divine Grace of God, as a 
Creator ; the second Part will treat of the divine Grace of God as a Redeemer. 
The chief theological problem discussed in Part IL. is the original condition of 
manin Eden. ‘The Roman Catholic theologians are agreed against the Semi- 
Augustinians, Bajusand Jansenius, and the Protestants, that the Justitia origina- 
lis is a donum mere gravwtum et supernaturale (natura super additum). The ear- 
lier and later scholastics differ thus: Thomas Aquinas, and the earlier divines, 
distinguish merely the status nature integra from the status gratia, while the later, 
Cajetan, Sanchez, ete., distinguish the notura pura (defvetiva), the natura invgra 
(perfecta) and the anfura elevata (i.e. in finem supernaturalem], both the latter 
being gilts of divine grace. The natura elewuta is a donum gratuitum to complete 
the nuiural perfection of man ; the natura elevata is a donum gratia graium fac- 
sentis or sanctificantis to complete the supernatural perlection of man. ‘Ibe author 
regards the view of the later scholastics as a corruption of the pure Catholic 
doctrine, although he would not exelude them from church orthodoxy. 

“Geschichte des Alten Testaments in der christlichen Kirche, von Ludwig 
Diestel, Professor in Jena. The author has ably accomplished his purpose, and 
produced a work of great value, giving a compl: te v.ew of the literature of the 
Old Testament in the Christian church, with c: refil and generally just criti- 
eisms. Tho book is written from a fair standpoint and in a good spirit, and is 
invaluable to students of the Old Testament. He closes with ths principles 
which are historically and critically justified in the use of the Old Testament. 
The dogmatic point of view is included because it contains its results already 

im itself; also, the radi ionol, which does not attempt investigation ; while the 
theosophic presents a distorted combination of the philosophic, historic and the 
religious principles. The principles that are here applicable are, (1) the 
nati nal. ‘This carried to a false extreme is the Ethnic, which puts Israel only 
en the same level with other nations. (2.) The philosophico-historic, which may 
be perverted into Naturalism, which does not regard Christianity as the abso- 
lute religion; but, from the standpoint of Dualism, Deism and Pantheism, 
judges of the worth of the religious character of Israel. (3.) The pure religious 
principle which may be carrie: to the opposite extremes of Judaism by ne- 
giecting criticism from a genuine Christian standpoint, or to Docetism by 
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a denial of all human coiiperation. The true theological method is found 
partly as the consummation and mingling of the three principles-—-partly as 
the consequent accomplishment of each principle according to its proper in- 
_— merit. In the proper use of all tbe factors the one-sided contradictions 
vanish. 

“Einleitung in die Monumentale Theologie,” von Dr. Ferdinand Piper. 
Gotha. 1867. pp. 910. The object of this very learned end elaborate volume 
is, as the author says, to show that the monuments of the church deserve a 
place among the records of historic theology, and that they also form a 
special department of theological science. This volume gives the idea and di- 
visions, the history and literature of what the author callsmonumental theology, 
It begins with the New Testament, where the germ of all theological sciences 
is to be found, and comes down to our times. The whole is divided into three 
great divisions, each of which is again subdivided into sections and periods 
Professor Piper is just the man for this branch of theology, as he is at the 
head of the patristic and archeological exercises in the Christian Museum of 
the Berlin University. For these exercises this volume is intended to be a 
basis, giving a full and accurate account of the sources of this branch of sci- 
ence, and supplementing those essays. which appeared from year to year in his 
«Evangel Kalender. ‘Ihe want of such a manual, felt long ago, is now satis- 
fied in such a manner, that none who read this volume will lay it aside with- 
out becoming deeply interested in this branch of theology. ‘The twentieth 
volume of !’rof. Piper’s “‘ Kalender” has also just appeared, full of curious and 
learned matter. 

Theologische Studien und Kritiken. Heft I. 1869. Prof. Weiss, Studies 
in the Apocalypse; Diaconus H. Weiss. Outlines of the Doctrine of 
Silvation as taught by Jesus,—in the first three gospels. Baxmann on 
Hermann Von Reichenau. Tholuck, on the Doctrine of the Lord's Sup- 
per in the Recent Lutheran Theology. Kriimmel on John D:andorf; Re- 
views of Zalin’s Marcellus, of Aucyza, by Moller ; of Kritzler’s Humanism 
and Christianity, (an able work,) by Richter ; and of Knaake’s new edition 
of the works of Staupitz (long needed) by Bindseil. 

Zeitschrift f. d. Historische Theologie. Heft I. 1869. This number cone 
tains only one article—but a learned and valuable one—by Prof. W. Pre- 
ger, of Munich, on the “ Preliminaries to a History of the German Mysti- 
cism in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries.” 

Jahrbiicher f. deutsche Theologie. Heft IV. 1868. H. Schmidt on the 
Eschatology in its Relations to the System of Theology and to the Christian 
Life; Wieseler on the newly discovered “ Assumption of Moses”’ (from 
a codex rescriptus in the Ambrosian Library of Milan, published first by 
Ceriani, and reédited by Hilgenfeld,in his “ Nov. Test. extra Canonem 
Receptum,” 1866, and again by Volkmar, in 1867). Dr. Wieseler exam- 
ines this new and curious work with critical acumen, and effectually re- 
futes the partial and skeptical conclusions of Volkmar; Steitz, The Doc- 
trine of the Eucharist iv the Greek Church,-—the conclusion of his elabo- 
rate investigations, in seven articles—altogether the best discussion of 
this subject; Lipsius, on Tertullian’s work against Praxeas; witb careful 
reviews of some of the most important and recent theological works, by 
competent critics. This periodical now stands at the head of the German 
theological reviews. 

Historische Zeitschrift. Edited by von Sybel. 1868. Nos. 2 and 3. 
The Swiss in the Russian Campaign of 1812; H. Nissen, The present 
state of the History of the Roman Empire,—a review of the recent works 
of Peter and Richter; A. Flegler, on the recent authors upon the History 
of Hungary,—article third ; Gustav Cohen, the State of the Laboring 
Classes in the fourteenth century,—with reference to Prof. Rogers’ (Univ. 
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of Oxford.) “ History of Agriculture and Prices in Eng!and,” 1259-1400, 
2 vols., Oxf., 1866, an instructive and careful account. Nearly one-half of 
this number is taken up with notices of recent historical works, German, 
Dutch, French, English, and Russian,—a valuable department of this his- 
torical periodical. Part third contains a sketch of the History of Sicily 
in the Middle Ages, by O. Hartwig; G. Voigt on Torquato Tasso at the 
Court of Ferrara,—an excellent article; W. Wenck on the Wittemberg 
Capitulation of 1547; a clear and thoughtful estimate of the writings of 
De Tocqueville, by F. A. Wegele; and a review of recent historical 
works. 

Poithast’s industrious compilation, “‘ Bibliotheca Historica Medii Avi” 
is enlarged by a supplement of 456 pages, containing additions to the lit- 
erature of the period. A new edition is promised, of a more systematic 
character. 

Allgemeiner literarischer Anzeiger. Aug. Sept., 1868. Edited by 
Andrea and Bachmann. In this periodical, published at Giiterslob and 
Leipsick, the new works in all departmeuts of theology, literature and art 
are noticed, and the contents of the leading periodicals in Europe, and, to 
some exient, of our own country, are noticed. It is a useful, though not 
quite complete, summary, and a kind of supplement to other periodical 
works. Many of the notices are more in the style of advertisements than 
of criticis». This part contains, besides the reviews, a full account of the 
latest works on Swiss History; a sketch of recent discussions in Anthro- 
pology; and a criticism of the publications of the Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Mayence, Von Ketteler—a disturber of religious peace. The price of 
the periodical is 6 thalers, a year-in gold. 

Zeitschrift f. misse: schaftliche Theologie, edited by Prof. A. Hilgenfeld 
of Jena Heft I. 1869, Lipsius, Studies upon Schleiermacher’s Pialec- 
tics; H. Holizmann. the Relation of John’s G: sp: 1 to the Synoptical Gos- 
pels; B. Spiegel, Hardenberg’s Doctrine of the Lord’s Supper; Egli, Notes 
on Passages of the Bible. 

Aligemeine Kirchliche Zeitschrift, edited by Dr. Schenke!. Parts 9 
and 10, 1868, completing the volume. This periodical is devoted to the 
interes's of the Protestant Association, and to polemics against a!l forms 
of orthodoxy. It is conducted in a spirited fashion. Each part contains 
four divisions:—l. Essays; 2. Articles on Church Affairs; 3. Literary 
criticisms; 4. Chronicles of the Church. I's plan is more general, and its 
point of view more limited, and its tone more personal, than most of the 
German theological periodicals. 

Professor Michelis, a liberal Roman Catholic of Bavaria, author of a 
well-known treatise on Plato, and other works, and editor of the period- 
ical Natur und Offenbarung, has publ shed Fifty Theses, which have made 
some stir, and been put upon the Roman Index. He believes in the 
Pope as the head of the Church, but not in strict papal infallibility ; the 
temporal sovereignty, too, he thinks must be restricted; the aim of the 
Church, he holds, should rather be to reconcile its dogmas with modern 
science than to attempt the hopeless task of bringing back the philuso- 
phy and discipline of the middle ages. He agrees on several points with 
Frohschammer. 

Dr. Pichler, teacher in the University of Munich, publishes, 1864-5, an 
elaborate work in two vols., on the “ Ecclesiastical Division of the East- 
ern and Western Church: s.” It is the best work on the subject, and was 
condemned by the Roman Congregation of the Index; and Dr. Pichler 
submitied to the decree. But he has just declared that he retracts no 
position contained in the work; and that he can not consider such Index 
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Decrees as infallible, even when subscribed by Pius IX., who does not 
understand a word of German. He is preparing a work to show the 
usurpations of this tribunal, and its injurious effects on the freedom and 
growth of Roman Catholic theology. 

Dr. Hase, of Jena, in his “Protestant Polemics,” said, that in eight 
churches the “ milk of the Virgin” was preserved in flasks among the 
relies; and he comments on the practical difficulties of the case. Liitolf 
replies in a Roman Catholic quarterly, the Theologische Quartalschrift, 
and shows how this legend grew up. He says, that by the lac Virginis 
is only meant the chalk, of a mlky hue, from the so-called “ Milk Grotto’ 
in Bethlehem. One legend runs, that Mary, at the time of the Slaughter 
of the Innocents, nursed her child in that grottu: and that some of her 
milk, falling on the stone, gave it a white hue. 

In connection with this curious myth, the same writer quotes from 
Pascal's Institution de l’Art Ch: étien (Paris, 1856, tome i, p. 250) about one 
Gilbert Masius, Bishop of Bois-le-Duc, who was painted, by his own or- 
der, between the Saviour on the cross, and Mary nursing her child—with 
the following inscription beneath: 

Hine lactor ab ubere, 
Hine pascor a vulnere, 
Positus in medio : 


Quo me vertam nescio, 
Iu hoe dulci dubio 
Dulcis est collatio. 


A new edition of Prof. Hagenbach’s “ Lectures on Church History ” 
is announced, published by Hizzel, Leipsick. It will be comprised in six - 
teen parts, from the first to the present century. The first part was pub- 
lished in October, on the History of the Primitive Church. 

Buxman's * Pclitk d. Pip-te von Gaxcory I bis auf Grecor VII, ” vol. Ist. ; 
a careful and useful summary. Von Reumont’s “ History of the City of Rome,” 
is comp'eted by the publication of the third volume, It is a work of research 
and skill. Two new commentaries on Daniel are out—one by T. C. Fuller and 
another and fuller one by Kliefoth.—C. E. Caspari, ‘Chronological and Geo- 
graphical Introduction to the Life of Christ,” with four charts and plans.— 
Noack’s ‘From Eden to Golgovha,” ten volumes, Leipsick, is a popular ration- 
alistic, and sketchy compend, like the rest of the author’s works.—K. C. F. 
Bahr. commentary on “The Kings” in Lange’s Bibelwerk..—Fiirst.s ‘‘ Canon of 
the Old Testament from the traditions of the Talmud and Midrasch,” a valuable 
contribution, from the Jewish point of view, to the literature of the subject. 
The first volume of Runson’s Life, by Nippold, pp, 607, to the close of his em- 
bassy in Rome. Kuno Fischer ‘‘ History of Modern Philosophy,” fifth volume, 
on “Fichte and his Predecessors.” Professor B. Wiess, a ‘* Text-book of the 
Theology of the New Testametit.” 

“Dr. Hoffman’s new book,‘ Germany, Past and Present, in the light of Divine 
Providence and of the Gospel, is creating a deep impression in Germany. In 
its last two chapters, he seeks to combine all the different systems of church 
government. He would bave a representation of the congregation in Synod, 
and at the same time a bishop at the head of each province, with consistories 
at his side. He even entertains the sanguine hope that, some day, the Roman 
Catholic Church in Germany, separated from the primacy of the Pope, and re- 
jecting the chief errors of Rome, may enter into a confederation with the Epis- 
copal National Evangelical church of Germany.” 


HOLLAND. 
The first instalment of the new translation of the New Testament, un- 


der t'1e direction of the General S)nod of the Reformed Church of Hol- 
land, has made its appearance. It contains introductions, tables of con- 
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tents, parallel passages, and notes. It is in royal octavo, and contains 
44 pages. It is to be completed in twelve numbers. 

The first volume of Dr. L. S. P. Meyboom’s “Religion of the Old Nor- 
mans” is published at Haarlem, royal 8 vo. pp. 350. It is to be completed 
in two volumes. Dr. J. W. G. van Oordt’s ‘‘Constantine the Great and 
his Predecessors,” royal 8 vo. pp. 393. A second volume will complete 
the work. 

A new edition of Dr. C. G. Montyn’s “ History of the Reformation in 
the Netherlands,” edited by Dr. B. ter Haar, Professor of Church History, 
Utrecht, is published in 2 vols. 

‘Justin Martyr, in his relations to Paul” is the title of a small work, 
p. 150, written by Dr. Willink, snd designed as a contribution to the 
snowledge of the history of ancient Christianity. 

“The Oldest Gospel” is the title ofa critical work by Professor J. H. Schol- 

ten, of Leyden. It is a critical inquiry into the composition, the relation, the 
historical value, and the origin of the Gospels of Matthew and Mark. 8vo. 
pp. 396. Leiden. 
§& D. Chantepie dela Saussaye has given four lectures on “The Future.” 
Subjects: 1, Israel’s Vocation; 2, The Messiah; 3, The World-empire and the 
Antichrist; 4, The Thousand Years’ Reign. It is an octavo of 213 pages. 
Published in Rotterdam.. The author is one of the most profound thinkers of 
Holland. 

A new edition of W. 4 Brakel’s “ Redelijke Godsdienst” (Reasonable Ser- 
vice of God, or Rational Religion), is in course of publication by J. J. Malga, 
Nijkerk. The first edition of this work was issued in the year 1700. We 
have a copy of the work, the first volume of which is dated 1749, 16th edition, 
and the second 1757, 17th edition. ‘his shows its popularity. It is a small 
quarto, containing nearly twenty-three hundred pages. It is a work on doc- 
trinal, experimental and practical religion. ‘The style is clear and simple, 
and the treatment is thorough and exhaustive. It possesses the highest qual- 
ities of Dr. Owen, without his faults of style. 

Dr. A. Kuenen, one of the theological professors of the Leyden University, 
has given to the public the first instalment of his work on the “ Keligion of 
Israel to the destruction of the Jewish state.” It is in royal octavo. ‘ihe au- 
thor belongs to the school of modern theology in Holland. 

Dr. J. J. Hoffman’s Japanese Grammar is published by E. J. Brill and A. W. 
Sijthoff, Leyden, by command of his Majesty’s minister for colonial affairs. It 
is a royal octavo of 366 pages. ‘lwo editions are issued, the one in Dutch and 
the other in English. 

Waterman’s Hebrew and Chaldee Dictionary has reached its 16th number. 
The numbers contain 64 pages each. It is based on the grammatical and lex- 
ical works of Fiirst, Gesenius, Vater, Landau and others. It is published in 
Rotterdam. 

SWITZERLAND. 


The “Peace Congress,” held at Berne in September, was more peacefil than 
that of last year at Geneva,—but equally radical, destructive, and dividel. It 
was made up of 95 persons, 11 being women. It demanded the abolition 
of standing armies, of the union of church and state, of all eccleisastical legisla- 
tion,etec A Russian democrat, Bakunin, claimed that ‘‘ the Russian Empire 
must be demolished :” and Reclu pleaded for the abolition of all States, anu for 
the “ United States of the earth,” on the “basis of free association.” One 
Chatelard asserted that “Religion, the state. property, capital, congregstious, 
and the bovrgeois in general must be abolished—and a new world built up on 
the dead bodies of the old world.” One Frenchman cried out: “Away with 
Religion! Away with God!” A Polish delegate said he “ was convinced that 
as soon as we grant the existence of God, no more freedom is left to us ;’ and 
that in this matter “ we must not leave each one to decide for himseif ; for no 
man has a right to cling toerror.” The most extreme party was chiefly made 
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up of “ the Russsan Social Democrats,” or Nihilsts, abont 25 in number, wko 
declared in a Programme, that “the belief in God, and the immortality of 
the soul was the constant cause of sufferings and bondage,” and that they 
were * the firm adherents of atheism and materialism ;” and that all existing 
“States most be abolished or liguidaled.in th-ir eccleiastical, political, civil, 
legal, financial, military and bureaucratic institutions.” This is Peace—with a 
Vengeance. 

D. A. Schweizer of Zirich has written a special Essay [Hinabgefahren zur 
Holle} on 1 Pet. iii, 21, to show that this passage can not be oxegetecally used 
in defense of the Intermediate State. 

FRANCE 

Ananles de Philosophie Chretiénne. Par M. A Bonnetty. Aug. September 
1868, Schoebel. The authenticity of the Book of Numbers. chapters viii to xii : 
Boanetty, the Religion of the Romans, in relation to the Jews—continued, The 
Conception of the Virgin, on the &th of December: M. E. de Vorges on Ravais- 
son's account of French Philosophy in this century, criticising his ignorance 
(or ignoring) of the Roman Catholic philosophers ; Transtation of the Sibyl- 
line Poems, sixth and last article; Van Drival, Poetry among the Chinese and 
East Indians; Abbe de Barral, Are all men descended from Noah? translation, 
with the original, of the Papal Apostolic Bull convening a GEecumenical Coun- 
cil; P. Sanguineti, proofs of St. Peter’s Episcopate at Rome, ete. 

The Archives du Christianisme, published since 1818, has been discontinued. 
It was founded by the venerable pastor Juillerat, and continued by Frederic 
Monod; and it has been one of the most efficient agencies in advocating evan- 
gelical faith, and the independence of the church. 

M. le comte de Gasparin, the eloquent advocate of our country’s cause, has 
published a work, entitled, La Liberfé Morale, in two volumes. 

The Revue des deux Mondes, published last year two able articles against 
the modern materialistic tendencies. from different points of view. Professor 
Janet, of the Sorbonne, from the theistic stand-poipt, repelled with signal ability 
the theories of Moleschott and Darwin. M. Vacherot protests against the same 
theories, from quite a different stand-point, akin to the pantheistic denying or 
ignoring a personal God. Neither of these clear and able writers has any 
special sympathy with the specific Christian system ; but both, on purely philo- 
sophical grounds, deny the claims of modern materialism. 

The Abbé A. Gratry,so well known by his works on Psychology, Logic, ete. 
wriiten in the interest of the Roman Catholic faith, has published a treatise, in 
two volumes, on “ Morals and the Law of History ;” showing that history is 
shaped and governed by ethical principles. 

M. E. Arnaud’s ‘‘ La Palestine ancienne et moderne. 2 volumes, is the fullest 
and ablest work as the physical characteristics of Palestine, that has been pub- 
lished by any French Protestant. Munk’s work, 1845, is learned. but rationa- 
listic and Jewish. Mr. Arnaud here makes a valuable contribution to sacred 
geography. in its historical as well as its natural characteristics. ‘Ihough not 
always critically exact, it brings together aud systematizes a large mass of ma- 
terial. 

Ernest Renan, in his Question contemporaines reprints several of his recent ar- 
ticles. He protests against the tendency of modern society to bring all to the 
same level, and cites our country as am example of that diffused mediocrity 
which is unfavorable to all superior developments. His ideal is not, the eleva- 
tion of the masses, but the supremacy of the learned and cultivated classes. 

M. de Pressensé is preparing a continuation of his “ History of the Primitive 
Choreh,” (4 vols. pubtished,] in which be proposes to give a full exposition of 
the dogmatic system ot the second and third centuries. 

Armand de Mestral’s commentaries on Genesis (1863. Lausanne] Exodus, 
1864, and Leviticus, 1865, noticed by Bénamet in the Bulletin Theologique, 1868, 
commending the diligence and orthodoxy of the commentator, but dissenting 
from several of his conclusions. 

Revue Chrétienne. July to Nov. Four able articles, by Ch. Secritan, re- 
viewing the Philosophy of Cousin, with sharp criticisms ;—since republished 
separately,—no French (Swiss) Protestant writer is better qualified for this 
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work ; J. Péd¢zart, Monasticism and Modern Society ; A Rognon on Guizot’s 
new work “Meditations on the Christian Religion in its present relations to So- 
ciety,’ etc.; Ed. de Guerle, Guizot as a Statesman ; Albrespy, The Fine Arts 
Exposition of 1868; Verny and Robertson, two articles by the editor, de Pres- 
sense,—T. Verney represented in France the same general tendency which F. 
W. Robertson did in England,—the review, on the whole, is faverable to them ; 
Vulliemin, The French Reform in its Beginnings. on the basis of Herminjard’s 
“Correspondence of the Reformers”; P. Rattier, on Erasmus’ * Enconium 
Foliae,” a critical and instructive dissertation ; Pelet de la Lozére, Cromwell 
and Napoleon; P. F. Martin, The Reconstruction of the Reformed Churches in 
France. 

The Bulletin Théologique is published quarterly, under the same editors, 
but is, as the title indicates, a more strictly theological periodical. Nos. 2, 3, 4, 
1868, contains two articles on the Theological System of Rothe. by C. Babut — 
a valuable sketch ; H. Dubois, on the Servant of Jehovah,” in Isaiah ; A. Wab- 
niiz, on the Christology of Beyschlag and Keim; de Pressensé, on Some New 
Manifestations in the debate on Redemption, replying to his critics; F. Bén- 
amet, on de Mestral’s Commentaries on Genesis, Exodus and Leviticus ; on St. 
Paul and Slavery (1 Cor. vii, 20-24); Arnaud. the Symbolism of the Hebrew 
Alphabet ; a translation of Ebzard on the Culdee Church, by Thomas; H. Du- 
bois, on the Origin and Structure of the Gospel of Matthew ; and summaries on 
the recent theological literature of France, England, and Germany. The arti- 
cles on Rothe are the most noteworthy, giving a clear and compact account of 
his theological system, especially as developed in bis “Christian Ethics.” His 
“ Dogmat.cs” will undoubtedly be published from his manuscripts. We are 

romised, from an accomplished and competent scholar, an account of Rothe’s 
ethical System. As a specimen of his mode of speculation, we subjoin Rothe’s 
general scheme of the Divine Attributes, as expounded by M. Babut : 

I. The Absolute or Immanent Attributes. These are three: 1. That God is 
* Sufficient unto Himse)f”’: this is implied in bis pure and absolute Being. 2. 
The Divine Majesty or Glory,—which is the full expression of the Divine WilL 
3. The Divine Blessedness—which is implied in the very nature of God 

If. The Relative Attributes, expressing God’s relation to the World. The 
principle here ls, the love of God,--the very being of the world is founded in this. 
The relation of the Divine Essence to the Worid is expressed in the attribute of 
Infinitude, comprising Jmmunsity and Immutability. 

The relation of the Divine Personalify to the World is expressed in three at- 
tributes: Gvodness, Wrath, (against sin) conjoined with pity, and Grace. 

The relation of the Divine Jitelligence to the World is also expressed in three 
attributes ; Omniscience, conjoined with Sovereign Wisdom, Holiness and Truth. 

The re‘ation of the Divine Will to the World is expressed in three other at- 
tributes ; Omnipotence, Justice, Truthfalness. 

In fine, the relation of the Divine Nature to the World is expressed in one at- 
tribute, viz., Omnipresence. 

SPAIN. 

The National Libraries contain 1,166,595 volumes, viz.: Madrid and the 
Central University about 300,000 each ; the rest in Barcelona 136,000, Salam- 
anca, 55,000 ; Palma, Majorca and Mahon. The celebrated Simincay archives, 
recently so much explored, contain 70,278 packets of MSS.; the archives of 
Aleala de Henares, 35.160; Aragon, 37,000. Spain has now 10 Universities, 
11 Academies for the Fine Arts, one for Music, 2 for Manufactories, 5 for Com- 
merce, 17 for Navigation, 1 for Diplomacy, and 77 Norman Schools. The an- 
nual amount appropriated for these Institutions is 133 millions of reals, or 
about six and a-half millions of dollars in gold. Dr. Prime wr.tes to the Ob- 
server : 

‘*Ten years ago, when the last census was made, in a population of 15,613,536 
there were actually 12,545,169 who could not read and write, leaving only 3,- 
070,367 people in Spain possessed of these accomplishmeuts. In 1860 there 
were 1,101,529 children in the public schools of Spain, and they must learn 
something. 

“{t is enceuraging to learn that the government is paying increased attention 
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to the subject of education. There are now 25,000 primary schoo!s in the king- 
dom, which ought to be exerting a powerful effect upon the people. Spain has 
ten universities, and the number of students in them is fir greater than one 
would expect under the low state of popular education. They are thus distri- 
buted : 

bine Ee ee 624 

Santiago 

Saragossa 


Granada ee, Ovie lo be 

“The course of study pursued in these institutions is substantially the same as 
that in oth-r countries ; 2,040 of the students are in the Philosophical and Lit- 
erary cou'se, 1,617 in the Exact Sciences, Physics, and so forth; while Law, 
Theology aud Medicine, inelnde the rest.” 

The first part of the Papal edition of the Vatican MS. has been published, 
edited by Futhers Vercellone and Cozza, containing the New Test.: the other 
parts are promised at intervals of ten months. The missing parts of the text 
are supplied per another Vatican M3., of which Cardinal Mai used in his edi- 
tion. The whole will be in six volumes--one of these containing the critical 
notes and apparatus, with fac-similes. The first volume is an excellent speci- 
men of typography, on good paper, in brown ink, from a type like that of the 
Codex Sinaitiary-folio, three columnson a page, like the original MS., lines and 
letters. 

Codises Gotici Ambrosiani. ete.: “ Gothic MSS. in the Ambrosian Library of 
Milan,” containing fragments of the Epistles of St Paul, and Ezra and Nehe- 
miah, in the Gothic version of Ulphilas. Bishop Ulphilas’ Gothic version of 
the Scriptures is now known only in fragments. The Codex Argeleus, now in 
the Upsala Library, containg the Five Gospels, was published by Juning in 
Dort, 1665, by Stiernjelhm at Stockholm, 1671; and at Oxford, by Lye, 1750. 
Parts of the Episties were edited at Brunswick, 1762, by Knittel, from a Wol- 
fenbiittel palimpsest; other fragments of the Epistles, from the Ambrosian Li- 
brary, Milan, edited by Mai and Castaglione, were published bevween 1819 and 
1839. Gabentz and Loebe, 1836-47, edited a complete edition; later editions 
were published by Massmann, 1855-7, and Stamm, 1858. The author of the 
present edition, Uppstrimm, has been long engaged in Gothic researches; the 
present work, from his collections, is edited by his son, with annotations, ap- 
pendices. ete. This Gothic version is appealed to, in the criticism of the text, 
by Griesbach, Scholz, Tischendorf and others. Its renderings often agree with 
the oldest M33. Yetit also contains some exclusively Latin renderings. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The British and Foreign Evangelical Review, Oct., 1868. 1. The Swedish Re- 
formation, 2. Forbe’s Analytical Commentary on the Romans (Edinbourgh, 
1868) ; expressing dissent from some of Dr. Forbe’s views, especially on Ro- 
mans, V. where be stresuously and acutely combats the theory of imme- 
diate imputation, and the exegeses of Dr. Hodge. Dr. Forbes makes a liberal 
use of ‘‘ parallelism” in his Commentary, and, at some points, with signal 
clearness. 3. The Norwegian Church,—its present state, rites, ete. 4. Phile 
Judes. 5. Assyria and her Monuments,—or the basis’ of Rawlinson. 6. ‘The 
Christian Doctrine of Sin,—a criticism of Miiller’s work. 7. Science and Civi- 
li sation,—against Lubbock’s lucubrations. 8. Was Gibbon an Infidel? (from the 
Princton Review). 8. Unpublished Letters of Melancthon—recently discovered 
at Brusse!s by Dr. Scheler, and published in the Serapeum—several of which 
are here translated ; but none of them are of special value. In noticing the 
Princton Review on Reunion, the editor says: “‘lo us it appears plain, a 
wholesome change has come over the ministers and people of tle New School,” 
“ It seems hard, almost cruel. to revert to the old battles of thirty years ago, 
and compel the young men, who were then mere children, proudly to condemn 
the error of their fathers, before extending to them the right hand of fellow- 
ship. Truth does not demand such an inviolation of national feeling, and 
charity forbids it.” 
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Joseph Lanman, June 2, 1868, P., Windham, N. H., 
9, 


Thos. J. Brown, 


John R. Sanson, 10, 


T. S. Park, 16, 
David Biggar, 17, 


N. McFetridge, 18, 


Albert F. Lyle, 22, 
Thomas Tracy, 28, 
James A. Hoyt, 30, 
A. J. Layenberger, “ 
James P. Irwin, July 1, 
J. W. Cochran, “ 13, 
F. E. Miller, “ 14, 
George P. Noble, “ 26, 
M. H. Calkins, Aug. 20, 
J.W. Van Dyke, “ 20, 
E. W. Schefel, Sept. i 
Geo. Robinson, & 
Walter Conidict, “ 9 
William J. Lee, “ 10, 
Robert Sloss, “ 13, 
John W. Teal, “ 20, 
J. M. Roberts, “ 22, 
W. Louis Rabe, “ 29, 
C.R.VanEmen, “ 29, 
D. W. Bigelow, “ 29, 
H. D. Jenkins, “ 29, 
James Lewis, Oct. 4, 
C. H. McCreery, “ 
C. P. Blanchard, “ 
Theo. F. Jessup, 
Theo. Y. Gardner, 
Ben. F. MeNeil, 
Sam. A. Stoddard, 
Josiah J. Brown, 

D. C. Milner, 

D. McNaughton, 

M iles C. Gaylord, 
Robert M. Brown, 
Allen P. Bissell, 
Henry Losch, 

H. P. Wilton, 
Ludwig Figge, 
Lem. 5. Pomeroy, 
C. H. McClelland, 

J. G. Patterson, Oct. 
Edward Savage, “ 
8. G. Hopkins, Nov. 10, 
R. F. McLaren, “ 10, 
H. A Beeman, “ 70. 
T. J. Milford, * 10, 
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I. ORDINATIONS. 


P., Phil. (Logan Sq.), Pa, 
Ev. a 
P., Industry, Pa, 
» Verona, N. Y., 

p” Oil City, Pa., 
Ev., 
F. M., 
P., Laporte City, Ia., 
P., Lincoln, IL, 
P., Canfield, O., 
P., Gilead, Ct., 
P., Asbury, N.J., 

av., 


-y Solesbury, Pa., 
.M, 


, Dalton, O, 
>” Lancaster, Pa., 
P., Newark (Calv.), N. J., 
v., 
P., Indianapolis (3d), Ind. 
P., Cornwall, N. Y., 
F. M., 


Ev., 

P., Fayetteville, N. Y., 
P., Joliet (Central), LiL, 
Ev., 

Ev., 

Ev., 

Ev., 

Ev., 

Ev., 

Ev., 

Ev., 

Ev., 

Ev., 

P., Union Corners, N. Y.., 
P., W. Middlesex, Pa.. 


P., B.ue Earth City, Minn., 


P., Brooklyn (Ger.), N. Y. 
P., Parma, Mich., 
DVey 
Ev., 
Ev., 
Ey., 
Ev., 
P., Corry, Pa., 
P. Maumee City, Mich., 
., Roseville, O., 
p Callenburgh, Pa, 


“ 
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Phil., Third. 
Albany. 
Allegh. City. 
Utica. 

Erie. 
Cayuga. 
Louisville. 
Vinton. 
Bloomington. 
New Lisbon. 
Connecticut. 
New Bruns’k. 
N. Y., Third. 
Raritan. 
Raritan. 
Wooster. 
Donegal. 
Passaic. 
Green Castle. 
Indianapolis. 
North River. 
Richland. 
Bloomington. 
Bloomington. 
Onondaga. 
Chicago. 
Kansas. 
Kansas. 
Kansas. 
Kansas. 
Kansas. 
Kansas. 
Kansas. 
Lexington. 
Lexington. 
Lexington. 
Ontario. 
Beaver. 
Mankato. 
Nassau. 
Marshall. 
Palmyra. 
Cayuga. 

W. Virginia. 
§ .Minnesota. 
§S. Minnesota. 
Erie. 
Maumee. 
Pataskala. 
Clarion. 
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Geo. M. Lodge, Nov 


N. T. Blakesley, 


C. Holcomb, Dee. 2, 


II. 


H. Johnzon, D.D. June . 1868, 


Andrew Virtue, > 
. P. Crawford, * 9 
. D. Rosenthal, 10, 
‘i Napier Husted, “ 10, 
Wm. A. Rankin, 16, 
Wm. G. 
D. C. Bradford, “ 
E.P.Humphrey,D.D. ‘ 
N Hi. G. Fife, * Hi 
W.A. Fleming, “ 
A. J. Clark, . 
John A. Annin, 
William C. Kuhn, * 26 
James H. Taylor, “ 3 
A.S. McConneil, “ 
M.L. P. Hill, July 22, 
J. M. MeNulty, * 30, 
J.C. Caldweli, Aug. 2, 
Sam. D. Smith Sept. 2, 
Samuvl Harrison, ** 3, 
George H. Coit, “ 13, 
Wm. F. Hamilton, “ 14, 
F. W. Brauns, “ 14, 
J. Aug. Hood, “ 16, 
D. T. Carnahan, ‘** 20, 
Stephen W. Dana, ‘* 21, 
Wm. M. Jolinson, ‘** 22, 
Chas. C. Wallace, ‘‘ 
Silas Johnson, “ 33, 
James B. Dunn, * 30, 
J. P. E. Kumler, Oct. 2, 
J. A. Priest, “< <, 
Isaiah B. Hopwood,“ 7, 
Rich. A. Mallery, “ 
Wm. J. Wright, - 
J.C. Elliott, - 
Edward G. Read, 
Evan L. Davies, “ 
J. E. Rockwell, D.D., 
Wm. D. Mackey, ‘‘ % 
Geo. L. King, D.D., 
Yates Hickey, sia) 
John W. Schenck, “ 27, 
Chas. C. Kimball, “ 27 
Evsk ne N. White, “ 28, 
Prentiss DeVeuve, ‘ 30, 
Wm. 8. Wilson, td 
T. H. Skinner, Jr, D.D. 
A'ex. D. Moore, Nov. ! 
William Hutton, “ 
A. ©. Junkin, + 
Thomas K. Davis, ‘* 
Wa. 5. Harker, 


23, 


March, 66 18, 
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. 11, 1868, Ev., 
Samuel G. Hair, 11, 


v., 
Ev., 
F. M., 


INSTALLATIONS. 


Phila. (lst), Pa., 
Academia, &c., 
Somonauk, IIL, 


Pa., 


Clarkstown (Ger.), N.Y., 


Liberty, N. Y., 
Warren. Pa., 
Marysville, O., 
Janesville, Wis., 
Louisville (ColLSt.), 
Long Run, Pa., 
Chester, I/1., 
Johnstown, Pa., 
Lake City, Minn., 
Shade Gap, Pa., 
Lake Forest, Ill, 
New Athens, O., 
Gloversville. N. Y., 
Winona, Minn., 
Washington (2d), Pa., 
Delhi, O 
Amwell, N. J.. 
Wilmington, IL, 
Livermcre, Pa., 
Cincinnati (7th), O 
Maroa, IIL, 
Bellefield, O., 
Ay ila. (W alout St), Pa., 
sohoes, N. Y 


W. atertown (StoneSt.), N.Y. 


Indianola, lo., 

Boston (Ist), Mass., 

Evansville, lud., 

Quincey. IL, 

Paterson (2d), N.J., 

Milford, Del. 

Pomeroy, O., 

Bethel, Mo., 

- izabeth (3d), N. J., 
Jollege Hill. O., 

Baseeaher (21> 3 : aie 

Buckingham, Pa., 

Jerseyville, IL, 

Abington, Pa., 

Pottsville, Pa., 

Erie, Pa., 


Buffulo (Westminster), N. Y. 


Newark (Park), N. J. 
Owatonna, Minn., 
Fort Wayne, Ind., 
Northumberland, Pa., 


Phila. (Greenwich St.), Pa. 


Red Clay Creek, Pa 
Hayesville, O 
Larwill, Ind., 
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by Pres. Phila., Fourth. 
Clarion. 
Ottawa. 

New York. 
Hudson. 
Erie. 

Marion. 
Milwaukee. 
Louisville. 
Redstone. 
Kaskaskia. 
Blairsville. 
S. Minnesota. 
Huntingdon. 
Chicago. 

St. Clairsville. 
Albany. 
Winona. 
Northumber’d 
Franklin. 
Raritan. 
Chicago. 
Blairsville. 
Cincinnati. 
Illinois. 
Ohio. 

Phila., Third. 
Albany. 
Watertown. 
Des Moines. 
Londonderry. 
Salem. 
Schuyler. 
Newark. 
Wilmington. 
Athens 

St. Louis, 
Newark. 
Hamilton. 
New York. 
Lewes. 
Alton. 
Montrose. 
Phila., Phird. 
Erie. 

Buffalo. 
Newark. 

S. Minnesota. 
Fort Wayne. 
Harrisburgh. 
Phila., Fourth; 
Newcastle. 
Richland. 
Fort Wayne. 
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J. P. Finley. 
J. Wm. Edie, 


Nov. 8, 1868, Brookfield, Mo., 


New Scotland, N. Y., 


; (Jan. 


by Pres. Palmyra. 


“ 


II 


Arthur Mitchell, 
Chas. C. Hart, 

T. C. Kirkwood, 
Wm. BL. McKee, 
Joel S. Jewell, 
Wm. A. Westcott, 
Wm. P. Koutz, 
Wm. B. Reeve, 


Chicago (Ist), IIL, 
Shawneetown, Ill., 
Woodstock, IIL. 

Silver Spring, Md., 
Genoa (Ist), N. Y., 
Bloomingburgh, N. Y., 


N. Seaver. D. D., Dec. 1, 


Jona. G. Porter, “ 


R.H.Richardson, D.D. 2, 


Andrew Jardine, 
Nath. B. Lyons, 
Geo. Junkin, D.D., 
Ira O. DeLong, 
Edwin Downer, 
H. A. Babcock, 
Jobn Walker, 

L. G. Bell 
Franklin Y. Vail. 


Geo. Duffield, D.D., 


James C. Sharon, 
David F. Palmer, 
Henry Benedict, 
Jerem’h Woodruff, 
George Freeman, 
John Elliott, 


James Lewers, 


E D.Yeom ins, D.D., 


Stephen Porter, 


Nath. P. Campfield, 


Alfred N. Denny, 
James B. Crane, 


P. D. Gurley, D.D., 


Jas. H. Donaldson, 


J. D. Paxton, D. D., 


Ben. F. Randolph, 
Enoch Kingsbury, 
David Monfort, 
Alex. Lemon, 


81, May 15, 
— = BD 
75, * 20, 
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TWELVE REASONS 
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fomprehensive | | ion of the 


EDITED BY “REV. SAMUEL W. BARNUM. 


Mainly abridged from Dr. Wm. Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible? Illustrated with Five 
Hundred Maps and Engravings. 


I. It contains a History and Description of Biblical Customs, Events, Places, Persons, 
Animals, Plants, Minerals, and other things concerning which information is 
needed for an intelligent and thorough study of the Holy Scriptures. 

II. It is a Complete Guidein regard to the Pronunciation and Signification of Scrip- 
tural Names, and the Solution of Difficulties respecting the Interpretation, Au- 
thority, and Harmony of the Old and New Testaments. 

III. It is a Complete Pronouncing and Defining Dictionary, all words being divided 
into their syllables, and the etymologies and significations carefully given. 
IV. It contains over two hundred more pages than any other Abridgment of Smith's 


original Dictionary, and each page contains more words. 


V. It has about two hundred more Maps and Illustrations than any other Abridgment; 
and more than the original work. 


VI. It contains numerous Important Additions from the latest American, English, and 
German Authorities. 


VII. It has a greater range of topics than any other work of the kind. 
VIII. The significance and meaning of every Greek or Hebrew word is given in English, 
which is not done in other Dictionaries, 
IX. It presents the results of modern.scholarship in a more complete, intelligible, and 


reliable form than any other Dictionary of the Bible in our language, 


X. In mechanical execution, type, paper, illustrations, and binding, it is superior to 
the other Abridgments. 


XI. It has been commended in the highest terms by many of the best scholars and 
ablest critics in the country. 

XII. Its decided advantages will cause it to supersede every other work of the kind as 
the Standard Dictionary of the People. 


Complete in one large, royal octavo volume of 1,234 pages. Price, in cloth binding, $5.00; iif 
library sheep, $6.00; in half morocco, $7.50. 


SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


WANTED.— Experienced Agents wanted in ull parts of the country to sell this important OPK; 
Clergymen who have acted as book agents will find this work well worthy their attention, Ext 
clusive territory given. Our subscription business is kept entirely distinct from our General bush 
ness, and Subscription Books are not sold to the Trade. 


. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE.—The publication of Pres’t Hopkins’s Moral Science 
andof Day’s English Literature has been unavoidably delayed. Both 
works are now ready and wili be pentiahes Jan, 9. 


STANDARD TEXT- BOOKS 


COLLEGES, ACADEMIES, AND Hi1GH-SCHOOLS, 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & COMPANY. 
PROF. PORTER'S MENTAL SCIENCE. 


THE HUMAN INTELLECT; With an Introduction upon Psychology and the Human Soul, 
By Prof. Noau Porter, D.D., of Yale College. One vol. 8vo., nearly 700 pages... .$5 00 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 

“Itis a wonderfnl work, embodying an amount of labor | calm, discriminating, judicial. Ifhe still clings to the tra 
frightful to imagine—a sustained mental effort, of which, | ditions of carly education, he is none the less a sincere 
considering merely its duration and intensity,few miuds | searcher after truth.—N. Y. Trubune.”’ 
in the country are capable, not to mention ite euperior | * Will be eagerly welcomed by the lovers of a sound 
vigor and coimpreheusi pea It is a fascinating book, | philosophy, and will not fail to be read by many who will 
too, for every mind that has any taste tor tis class of | >, spect ‘its clearness, self-cousistence and logical actinen, 
stadies.”"—New York Evening Post. | even thourh they reluct from some of its conclusions.”. _ 

“ Prof. PoRTER’s manner is worthy of all praise. He is | Boston Congregaiionatist, 
equally free from dogmatism and flippancy. His tone is 


PRES. HOPHINS’S MORAL SCIENCE. 


LOVE AS A LAW. A Treatise on Moral Science. By Mark Hopxrys, D.D., LL. D., 
President of Williams College. One vol. 12mo............. Ee eee ens Pee $1 7 

This work is both theoretical and practical. In the theoretical part morality is made rational, both as based on 
ends and as invoiving intuitions. Obligation, in distinction from right, is made the moral idea: the foundation of 
cussed, and a reconciliation oi dutereut systems is attempted. In the practical part the Law of 
with a classification of dutics—new as respects its basia 





obligation is fully di 
Love is applied in connection with the Law of Limitation, and 
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DAY’S ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF ENGLISH LITHERATURE. By Prof. 
H. N. Day, of New Haven. One vol. 12imo., uniform with wands “Logic,” *‘* Art of 
Discourse,” ‘and “Art of Composition”.......... puilbeans ote haa ee ee 

The distinguishing characteristic of this text-book is that it direets the stuc bs to literature itself as candi not to 
authorship, uot to history, not to criticism. It preseuts in tLe first part a selection of the masterpieces of our litera 
ture most worthy of special study in themselves, while best representing the successive phases of the language and 
literature. ‘These selections are accompanied by copious notes—philological, historical, and msthetical—indicating 
ahd explaining the changes in tue forms and meanings of the words, the structure of the sentence, and the verse- 
forms in our language. In the aecond part it presvuts, in a strict aualytical method, a full, detailed view of the ele 
ments of the language, and of the departments of the literature, with the leading authors in each departinent, To 
this part the notes on the selections refer throng)hout. 


COOLEW’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF NATURAL PHILOSOPSY. An accurate, modern, and systematic 
explanation of the Elementary Principles of the Science, adapted to use in High Schools 
and Academies. By Le Roy ©, CooLry, A.M., Professor of Natural Science in the New 
York State Normal School. One vol. 12mo., with numerous illustrations...........$1 50 

In this text-book are embodied the results of careful study and af long experience in teac hing. Tn dealing with 
the various problems coming within the range of the science which he expounds, Prof. Coote, y uniformly proceeds 
from the cause to the effect, thus pursuing the onky natural method, and that which is the simplest. In form the work 
is strictly logical, and in maiter it is concise, clear, and distinct, while it is brought down to the latest development 
of the acience. 
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Alexander’s Oi:tlines of Moral Science.......... 0 + Marsh’ ° Lectures on the English Language. Twe 
Clark’a Elements of the English Lar ge. 1 25 | POO. 5 so nses dabaeds beth otsvess env call $3 0 
Sraik’s History of English Literature. Two vols.. 7 50 | Muller's “iec tures on the Science of Language. 
yay Da os cnn soc dscd cdeastsceuce 3 75 ih 54 ieacbines ccagoinsonscde , 3 50 
ay’s Art of English Composition............ «.-. 150 | Perry’s Political Economy............csceecceees 28 
Day’s Art of Discourse (Rhetoric)...........c000 1 50 | Perce’s Magnetic Globes. .............ceeeeeeee ee 
Day's Elements of Logic. ........ccececescecceces 1 50 | Sheldon’s Standard Works on Object Teaching.... 
De Vere’s Studies in English. ..........cceeeeeeee 250 | Sheldon’s First Reading Book.......... ececcee ese 
Dwight’s Philology. TWO wols.....ccceescceeeces 6 00 | Sheldon’s Phonetic Reading Charts........ esecece 
Felter’s Avithmetic®. 1... 6. .e. cc ceeceeceeeeescencs Tenney’s Manual of Zoology....... 
Gugyot’s Geographies. .........ccceceeeesetees Ssc0 Tenney’s Natural History of Animals 
Guyot’s Wall-Maps...... ee Tenney’s Natural History Tablets.......... 
Guyot’s Classical Maps. . Trench’s Glossary of English Words.... 
Mrs. Kirkland’s 8 hea Series. paacehkeeats edmdine Trench’s English, Past and Present... 
Lord’a Old Roman World.................. Whitney *s Language and its Study....... 
Woolsey’s International Law............. 








Datgletah’s Grammatical Analysis.. 
aa” Any of these books sent by mail, post-paid, upon receipt of the price. Full Descriptive Catalogues of these 
= aud appliances, with testimonials, seut to any address upon application. Special terms mace for first introduc 
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